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JESUS AND THE LAW 


A STUDY OF THE FIRST ‘BOOK’ OF MATTHEW (MT. 3—7) 


BENJ. W. BACON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


N English scholar of deservedly wide and high reputation 

has this to say regarding our subject: “The question of 
Christ’s relation to the Jewish Law is one of fundamental importance 
for the origin of Christianity, but at the same time of peculiar 
difficulty.” Among the difficulties enumerated not the least 
is this: “When we consider how bitter was the strife which this 
question aroused in the primitive church the misgiving is certainly 


not unreasonable that this may have been reflected back into 
the life of the Founder, and sayings placed in His mouth endorsing 
one of the later, partisan views.” 

Intentional falsification is alleged by none. Unintentional 
misrepresentation, however, is only too easy after very few years 
of oral transmission, whether by translation, interpretation, or 
paraphrase and interpretative supplement. Comparative study 
of the Gospels proves, in fact, that wide differences on this point 
actually do exist in our Gospel records, and the fact that they 
exist is not merely a justification for critical comparison, but a 
providential summons to apply it in the effort to make the nearest 
possible approach to historical truth. 

Mark will be generally conceded to exhibit the most radical 
point of view in its representation of Jesus’ action and utterance 
in resistance to Jewish legalism. The Gospel of Matthew, on the 
other hand, in spite of its close dependence upon Mark, and its 
intense antipathy to the type of doctrine it describes as the 
“Jeaven of the scribes and Pharisees,” exhibits the most con- 
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servative or Jewish-Christian point of view. In fact it would 
appear to be one of the main objects of Matthew! to counteract 
what he designates “lawlessness” (avouia) by presenting the whole 
message of Jesus as a new and higher Torah with apocalyptic 
sanctions. This evangelist writes that he may “teach all men 
everywhere to obey all things whatsoever Jesus commanded” 
(Mt. 28 20), and he reenforces this new Torah of Christianity by 
a very exceptional emphasis on the rewards and penalties of the 
world to come. 

We must begin with the Gospel of Matthew, comparing with 
it the Gospel of Mark which our first evangelist adapts and uses. 
Nor need we now say more to substantiate the generally accepted 
fact that Matthew presents the teaching in a more legalistic 
and Jewish-Christian way than Mark, or to prove his special 
fear and hatred of the current teaching of “lawlessness,” beyond 
citing a few outstanding passages. Matthew’s opinion of the 
“teachers of lawlessness” is expressed with great vigor and clarity 
in a special paragraph inserted in 7 1s—23, immediately before 
the closing parable of the Sermon on the Mount®. His dread of 
their effect upon the Church is expressed in his parable of The 
Tares in the Wheat, with its added Interpretation depicting the 
fate of “those that cause stumbling and work lawlessness.” The 
parable of the Tares is sometimes regarded as Matthew’s Sonder- 
gut, sometimes as his revision of Mark’s parable of The Patient 
Husbandman, its parallel in position (Mt. 13 21—s0 = Mk. 4 26—29). 
Either way the testimony of this supplement is striking. It is 
borne out by a special addition in Mt. 24 10—12 to Mark’s prediction 
of the great apostasy before the End, an addition which holds 
the teaching of “lawlessness” responsible for the chilling of the 
love of the many, and the “stumbling” of believers. The whole 


1 The common designation of our first evangelist is adopted, of course, 
without prejudice to questions of authorship. 

2 The original ending of the discourse in the parable of the Wise and 
Foolish Builders (Mt. 7 24-27; Lk. 6 47-49) in this instance dictated the 
insertion of Matthew’s supplement just before it, instead of attachment — 
at the end, as in the later discourses. 
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structure of the Gospel indicates the evangelist’s motives and 
anxiety. Especially do its closing words set forth his remedy 
for the parlous conditions of his time. He would meet them with 
the “commandment” of Jesus, enforced by his authority as 
messianic Judge of the World. 

The closing warnings of two out of the five great discourses 
of Jesus which constitute the distinctive feature of this Gospel 
have already been cited. Mt. 713—23 and 13 se—so are perhaps 
sufficiently explicit in their depiction of the fate of those who 
teach and practice “lawlessness,” and have no “good works” 
to plead in their behalf at the judgment-seat of the Son of Man 
in “the end of the world.” Matthew’s idea of the sanction of this 
commandment is made more unmistakable by the close of the 
fifth and last discourse, depicting this scene of judgment in Mt. 25 
31—46. But this is not all. If the two remaining discourses ter- 
minate in pictures of future reward and punishment somewhat 
less lurid in style, rewards for those who show kindness to Christ’s 
messengers in conclusion of The Mission of the Twelve (10 40—12), 
punishment for the unmerciful im the discourse on Government 
(18 23—25), the change of tone is a minor one scarcely affecting 
the general theme. Sanction and motive are still the same. 
Matthew, like his contemporary and ally, the writer of Jude, 
relies on the rewards and penalties of the world to come as motives 
for the “good works” to which he urges his generation. Every 
one of his ‘five books’ of the Torah of Jesus is supplemented at 
the close of the compilation with “Matthean” material directed 
to this end. 

The providential survival of two earlier witnesses fortunately 
supplies us with the means for a critical estimate of Matthew’s 
distinctive conception of Jesus’ relation to the Law. Mark, so 
poorly supplied with the “commandments” sought for in the 
subapostolic, neo-legalistic age, was rewritten independently in 
two different quarters with similar objects. It was almost eclipsed 
when Luke’s far more pretentious work appeared, and still more 
when Matthew was raised by some unexplained influence to the 
rank of a supposed apostolic compilation. Mark was saved only 

14* 
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by its reputed connection with Peter. Complete disappearance 
was the fate of that document known to critics as the Second 
Source, a catechetic narrative, which was drawn upon by both 
Luke and Matthew to supply the lack of teaching material in 
Mark. Unprotected by the aegis of any apostolic name this docu- 
ment disappeared. Only the coincident appearance of supple- 
mentary teaching material, commonly designated Q, in themutually 
independent Gospels of Matthew and Luke, enables the modern 
critic to reconstruct it. However, this Q material, supplemented 
by such kindred material as may be considered derived from the 
same writing though present in only one extant Gospel (and even 
by some material used by all three), constitutes a real Second 
Source (8), applicable along with Mark to the problem before us. 

If, then, we put the general question how far the great difference 
between Mark and Matthew in their representation of Jesus’ 
attitude toward the Law may be due to “sayings placed in his 
mouth endorsing one of the later, partisan views” by our first 
evangelist, the answer given by every impartial critic must be 
that the amount of such addition to Mark and § is very small. 
Matthew undoubtedly uses a third source (for which Streeter 
has recently proposed the symbol M), drawing from it such 
material as the Prologue (chs. 1—2), the “Petrine supplements” 
in Book IV (14 2es—ss; 16 17—19; 17 24—27), and a few apocryphal 
touches in the Epilogue (chs. 26—28), such as Pilate’s Wife’s Dream, 
Judas’ Suicide, Apparitions in Jerusalem at the Death of Jesus, 
and The Watch at the Sepulchre. Prima facie there would be 
no objection to supposing that some also of the unique teaching 
material of Matthew was drawn from this source rather than 
S. In reality it is not even certain that in “M” we are dealing 
with a document rather than mere oral tradition. If a document 
its affinities were not with the teaching material, but with the 
narrative of Mark, which it embellishes after the manner of the 
Jewish targums*. Matthew’s teaching Sondergut shows no affinity 


3 Cf. Streeter, Four Gospels, p. 502f. If a designation were required we 
should prefer the symbol N, avoiding thus confusion with the names Matthew 
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with it. Our problem, accordingly, resolves itself into a compar- 
ison of Matthew with his two principal sources: Mark, which we 
know independently, and 8, which we can compare only indirectly, 
through Luke. Only thus can a worth-while judgment be passed 
on the character and degree of participation by the first evangelist 
himself in shaping and supplementing his material. The question 
is one of degree and kind rather than of fact; for even modern 
writers, attempting under the impulse of strong religious interest 
and feeling to set forth the life and teaching of Jesus, use similar 
paraphrase, interpretation and supplement. R™*, however, is 
not a wholly indeterminable factor of the first Gospel. The 
evangelist has not only a distinctive animus, but a distinctive 
phraseology of his own. 

Mere rearrangement of the material, with such incidental edi- 
torial touches as are thus necessitated will accomplish much to- 
ward changing the impression produced ; and Matthew, notoriously, 
has completely rearranged the Markan story of the Galilean 
ministry, almost eliminating the distinction between an earlier 
period of prophetic activity in continuation of the summons to 
repentance uttered by the Baptist, and substituting for it an 
immediate promulgation of the New Law of the Kingdom. This 
discourse of the Lawgiver, known as the Sermon on the Mount, 
is the first of the series of five, each prefaced by appropriate 
narrative, which make up the substance of Matthew’s Gospel, 
and in it (as critics agree) our evangelist has used no less freedom 
in rearranging Q material than in rearranging the story of Mark. 
So eager, in fact, is Matthew to come to the new code of “righteous- 
ness” proclaimed from the mountain in Galilee, that in the intro- 
ductory narrative (chs. 3—4) he takes barely six verses from 
Mark’s story of the beginning of the ministry (Mt. 4 1s—22 = Mk. 1 
16—20) to cover the whole subject of the call of the disciples, 
proceeding at once to berrow, for the audience addressed in the 


and Mark, and calling attention rather to the striking resemblances between 
this Matthean source and the Gospel of the Nazarenes, early in use among 
the Aramaic-speaking Christians of Aleppo. 
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Sermon, Mark’s description of the assembled Syrian multitude 
(Mt. 4 23-25 = Mk. 3 7-12), The entire body of teaching on the 
New Law which follows in Mt. 5 1—7 27 is thus presented in one 
mass, and its effect decribed in terms borrowed from Mk. 1 21f., 
declaring the wonderment of the people at Jesus’ teaching “with 
authority,” as if this were in fact Jesus’ first public utterance! 
Thus rearrangement alone, without recourse to any addition not 
derived from sources other than those used by Mark and Luke, 
produces a picture of Jesus’ opening ministry widely differing 
from what we should derive either from Mark’s story of Jesus’ 
first Sabbath at Capernaum and subsequent conflict with scribes 
and Pharisees, or Luke’s account of the opening scene at Naza- 
reth, followed by the call of the fishermen from their nets, and the 
early campaign in the synagogues of “Judea.’* 

In addition to the general structure of the first Gospel as a 
new Torah in five ‘books’ of the commandments of Jesus, this 
striking modification and rearrangement of Mark’s “beginning 
of the gospel” confirms our judgment of the interest Matthew 
has most at heart. This evangelist seeks to create a different idea 
of Jesus as a Teacher of the Law from that which a reader ac- 
quainted only with Mark’s Gospel would entertain. From the very 
outset Jesus comes forward as a second Moses, offering by divine 
authority a new and higher “commandment.” True, the discourse 
itself sets the teaching of Jesus in contrast with that of other 
teachers of the Law, but in Matthew the difference arises not 
from any charge of laxity raised against Jesus by scribes and 
Pharisees, as in Mk. 2 1-3 6. Our evangelist postpones this scene 
of conflict. With him the relation is reversed. Jesus arraigns 
the scribes and Pharisees for laxity. The “righteousness” of 
his followers must exceed theirs, else they cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven (5 20 ff.). 

We shall better appreciate what this Jewish-Christian evangelist 
of the sub-apostolic age is trying to do for his generation through 
his revision of Mark and combination of it with the Teaching 


4 Vera lectio. 
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Source, if we try to realize how the Gospel of Mark would sound 
in the ears of a catechist of the Syrian church, of Jewish training, 
ca. 90 A.D. Such a writer would know that Jesus was really 
(as Paul himself allows) “‘a minister of the circumcision,” “under 
the Law” and loyal to Moses and the prophets. He would know 
that Jesus was no iconoclast, but a teacher of the highest type 
of Jewish morality and religion. Such a writer, however strong 
in his support of Gentile missions, perhaps even supporting 
Paul’s free gospel of grace without the burden of the Law for 
those not born to it, a “scribe fully instructed unto the kingdom 
of heaven,” possessed of that great body of ethical teaching (Q) 
revealed to us by Luke’s independent use of the same material, 
could hardly be satisfied with Mark. As we read his revised 
Gospel we can hardly escape the impression that an important 
factor in his determination to write was the desire so to restate the 
relation of Jesus to the Law as to do justice to the conception 
current in an environment conversant with the Second Source. 
Matthew’s motive for writing must be similar to Luke’s, at least 
in so far as both effect their purpose mainly by blending Mk. 
with S. What other factors enter in to differentiate the two 
revisions we may enquire later. First of all we must seek a clear 
definition of Mark’s attitude toward the question of precept and 
law. 

Mark has three main sections dealing with the question of 
Jesus and the Law, the first being the series of anecdotes in 
2 1—3 6 which relate how Jesus in his preaching of repentance 
came into collision with the synagogue leaders. These objected 
to his proclamation of forgiveness, his association with publieans 
and sinners, his disregard of the set fasts, and his laxity and ~ 
that of his followers regarding sabbath observance. As noted 
above, Matthew postpones these scenes of conflict. 

1. Mark, in this group of anecdotes, does not attempt to define 
Jesus’ teaching, but treats the issue as one of bald authority’. 
Because he is the Son of Man, and can prove by miracle the 


5 The true text of Mk. 2 26ff. does not include verse 27. 
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divine source of his mission, the scribes have no right to object. 
The Son of Man has authority, even while on earth, to forgive 
sins, disregard the prescribed ordinances, and even, on occasion, 
to set aside the sabbath. This defiant attitude of Jesus toward 
the Law leads the Pharisees to conspire with the Herodians 
against his life. 

2. The second of Mark’s sections on Jesus and the Law deals 
with the subject more on principle, relating Jesus’ reply to certain 
scribes from Jerusalem who took exception to his disregard of 
the Mosaic distinctions of “clean” and “unclean” (7 1-23). The 
story is prefixed to an account of Jesus’ going among Gentiles 
with his blessings of healing and help, and imputes to him a 
drastic abolition of the “middle wall of partition” which in Paul’s 
time had proved the chief barrier. The extraordinary supplement 
in Mk. 6 53—8 2¢ to the story of the Galilean ministry, a supplement 
which Luke omits in favor of a much fuller and more reliable 
account of how the gospel was carried to the Gentiles, rests in 
7 1-23 on a Markan development of Jesus’ saying about inward 
and external “cleanness” (Mt. 23 25 f. = Lk. 11 39—41). The supple- 
ment has the same pragmatic value as the legendary account 
in Acts 10 1—11 18 of how Peter was taught the same lesson by 
special divine revelation, and involves the same distinction 
between things which to God are “clean” but which the ordinances 
of men make “common.” 

In this section we cannot wholly acquit Mark of anti-Jewish 
animus or of an unhistorical imputation to Jesus of the freedom 
later achieved by application of his principles. The tone of con- 
tempt for Jewish ritual in 7 sf. quite out-Pauls Paul, and the 
two verses are naturally omitted by Matthew. Mark also strains 
the meaning of the logion into a repudiation of the whole Mosaic 
system of ritual “cleanness,” a misstatement of Jesus’ attitude 
as contrary to what even Paul concedes as the misstatement in 
Acts 10 1—11 18 of the actual position of Peter. Nevertheless the 
central logion of 7 15 is certainly authentic (cf. Mt. 23 2s=Lk. 11 
39—41), and, what is most of all important to our enquiry, the 
citation of Is. 29 13 placed in Jesus’ mouth in Mk. 7 cf. is not 
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only authentic but touches the very heart of our problem. Its 
authenticity appears not merely from its affinity with the other 
teachings of Jesus, but from the fact that Paul also, when dealing 
with the same subject of “clean” and “unclean” meats, resorts 
to the same Isaian citation, in exactly the same peculiar reading 
(Col. 2 22). Its right to be called the key to our problem appears 
in the fact that it reveals the true attitude of Jesus, both on 
this occasion and in others similar. His attitude is that of the 
great prophets, particularly Isaiah. 

The vital distinction made both in Mk. 7 ¢ and Mk. 9 10 between 
human ordinances and the unwritten law of the Creator has a 
certain affinity with the Stoic doctrine: “Follow Nature,” and 
it is not impossible that this affinity was apparent to our Roman 
evangelist and his readers. But it would be absurd, in view of 
the far-reaching, deep connections of this distinction with other 
teachings such as the contrast between written ordinances and 
the living example of the heavenly Father in the Sermon on the 
Mount, to resort to Gentile philosophy for the source, when 
the prophets (and above all Isaiah) are constantly on Jesus’ 
lips, and display a much closer affinity. If Jer. 31 31 deserves 
its designation “the gospel in the Old Testament,” surely the 
great prophecy of “the consolation of Israel,” whereof Is. 29 »—24 
forms an organic element, both intrinsically and in the known 
| resort to it of the early church in its conflict with the synagogue, 
has at least an equal right to be so called. 

Is. 29 9—24 is a protest, appealed to more than once by both 
Jesus and Paul, by our canonical evangelists, and by the Nazarene 
Christians of Aleppo in the time of Apollinarios of Laodicea, 
against the vain pretensions of the champions of book religion, 
blind and deaf to the teaching of the living God of nature and 
providence. The date of the Isaian section cannot be determined 
| with certainty, but it echoes the protest of Jeremiah against 
| the futile attempts of his time to reform Israel by the enactment 
| of codes and written covenants (Jer. 31 3: ff.). As such it offered 
to Jesus the best possible standing-ground in his resistance to 
“the leaven of the Pharisees,” a legalistic tendency which he 
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cannot have failed to discern in the opposition so successfully 
brought by the scribes and Pharisees to his message of redemption, 
and which he would seem to have foreseen as a subtle menace 
to the right-thinking of his own disciples (Lk. 12 1; cf. Mk. 8 15= 
Mt. 16 6). According to Mark this protest of Isaiah against “ordin- 
ances of men’ was the very Palladium of Jesus in his conflict 
against the legalism of the scribes. It would seem to have been 
transmitted to Paul also in his struggle against converted (or 
should we not rather say half-converted) Judaizing Pharisees in 
the Church. As we have seen, the distinction of divine unwritten 
law and man-made ordinance was again invoked in the period 
of debate over the permissibility of Gentile missions. In spite 
of the explicit testimony of Gal. 2 1-21 to the contrary, Acts 10 
1—11 18 even makes it a divine revelation to Peter, and this in 
days after Paul’s victory had been won, notwithstanding Peter’s 
vacillation. But in post-apostolic days no vision was considered 
too lofty or far-reaching for the chief apostle, while even Peter’s 
name could not prevent the Church from returning to neo-legalism 
when threatened by the rising flood of antinomian laxity. 

3. Mark’s third group devoted to the question of Jesus and the 
Law is most explicit of all as regards the great issue of Law vs. 
Grace as the reliance of the Christian for “eternal life.” It occupies 
Mk. 10 1—45 and groups together a series of anecdotes which we 
have elsewhere described as Mark’s equivalent for the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The group begins with the story of an altercation between 
Jesus and the Pharisees in which Jesus once more, and with 
stronger emphasis, adduces the distinction between the unwritten 
law of the Creator, manifest in the primal instinct of monogamy, 
and the “ordinances of men” enacted to meet the hardness of 
unregenerate hearts. 

Both Matthew and Luke make separate use of the logion on 
divorce (Mt. 5 18, 3: = Lk. 16 17f.), using it as an example of Jesus’ 
attitude toward the Law, so that Mark does not stand alone in 
this application. The differences in treatment we must consider 
in due time. For the present only Mark’s viewpoint is to be de- 
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termined. As already noted the emphasis of the story falls upon 
its closing word. Jesus ends the interview by contrasting divine 
and human law, placing the enactment of Moses in the latter class: 
“Faithfulness in marriage is the institution of God, divorce 
is an expedient of men.” But the introductory dialogue also 
aims to show that Jesus does not disparage the expedient in its 
proper place. Moses’ legislation is wise and humane, otherwise 
it would not be commended (v. 3). In very truth it does mark 
a great advance over the unlimited right of repudiation conferred 
on the husband by the primitive Semiticsystem of chattel marriage. 
The anecdote takes account of this in the implied commendation 
of Moses’ requirement. But the direction Jesus himself has 
to give lifts us to a higher plane, that of the prophet, who voices 
not human but divine requirement: “Yahweh hateth putting 
away” (Mal. 2 14—16). Just as in Lk. 12 13ff. Jesus refuses the 
function of the scribe, which hearers seek to thrust upon him, 
and demands the right to speak like a prophet in the name of 
Yahweh himself, for absolute values, so here. Moses is a lawgiver. 
He and his successors have their problem in the adjustment of 
the wrongs of man to man. Jesus refuses to be a lawgiver. He 
speaks as a prophet, one who in the name of the Creator demands 
faithfulness and mercy. The intrinsic sense of the story is obvious; 
it is less certain whether the evangelist who attaches the ex- 
planatory supplement Mk. 10 10—12 fully appreciated it. 
Following immediately upon this anecdote illustrative of Jesus’ 
attitude toward the religion of Law Mark gives another in 10 13—16 
illustrative of the religion of Grace. All must come to the heavenly 
kingdom, if they come at all, in the spirit of little children, who 
receive what parental love supplies not as a wage, or reward of 
merit, but in simple trust and humility. Luke has a moral equi- 
valent for this from his own independent source (L) in 17 7—10. 
In this logion also Jesus expresses his opposition to the legalistic 
conception of obedience and merit. There is almost a Pauline 
antipathy to the conception of “a righteousness of mine own, 
even that which is of the Law” in the words: “When ye have done 
all say ‘We are unprofitable servants, we have done that which 
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it was our duty to do’.” But the logion stands isolated so far as 
Luke himself is concerned. Its testimony is all the more important 
in support of Mark because it comes from L rather than from 
the third evangelist. 

In Mk. 10 i17—31, which follows next, we have the central an- 
ecdote of the anti-legalistic section. Jesus is plainly asked by 
a typical Pharisee filled with the Pharisean idea of eternal life 
as a reward for obedience to commandments, one of those whom 
the Talmud describes as going from teacher to teacher asking 
some new precept to observe: “Good Master, what shall I do 
that I may inherit eternal life?’ Jesus answers that obedience 
to the written precepts of the Law, commendable as it is (“he 
looked upon him and loved him”’), gives no claim to this reward. 
To enter into life there is no other way than that which Jesus 
and his followers are now treading, renunciation of all earthly 
goods and setting the face toward Calvary. The point of difference 
between the “righteousness of scribes and Pharisees” and the 
Way of Jesus is made all the clearer by the refusal of the Pharisee 
to follow. The spirit which Paul describes as animating Christians 
whom he had himself known, leading them not only to “give all 
their goods to feed the poor” but even, like the Maccabean martyrs, 
to “give their bodies to be burned,”’ was beyond the reach of this 
enquirer. The Pharisee turned away; for he had great possessions. 

The affinity of this Markan anecdote illustrative of the difference 
between the religion of Law and the religion of Grace with the 
Q discourse on the Righteousness of Sons was so apparent to the 
primitive compiler of the Gospel of the Naassenes that he weaves 
together Mt. 5 45 and Mk. 10 18 in the logion: “Why callest thou 
me ‘good’? One alone is ‘good’, my Father who is in heaven, 
who causes his sun to rise upon just and unjust, and sends rain 
upon saints and sinners.” For some reason it appears difficult 
for moderns to see that in both utterances Jesus is indeed con- 
trasting book religion with the ethic of sonship. His halacha 
(“‘walk’’) is to be an imitator of God and to ‘walk’ in love as be- 
loved children; for Paul also, in Eph. 5 1, seems to have a similar 
idea of “the Law of Christ.” ‘Goodness’ is simply to be kind 
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as God is kind. Religion is the pursuit of the divine ideal in 
a hope that knows no limit and a trust that knows no fear. 

Just as in Mt. 6 19—34 our first evangelist follows up his present- 
ation of the new Torah of Jesus by a long discourse on Treasure 
in Heaven paralleled by Lk. 12 22—s6, interjecting only a section 
on Acceptable Acts of Righteousness (6 1—18), so Mark also proceeds, 
after the mention of “treasure in heaven” in the story of the 
Pharisean enquirer, to deal with this question of Heavenly Re- 
ward. The narrative proceeds with Peter’s self-seeking demand 
on behalf of himself and the Twelve: “Lo, we have left all and 
followed thee,” which Matthew does not hesitate to complete: 
“What then shall we have?” Jesus’ reply is: For this world you 
have the hundred-fold compensation of a welcome into the brother- 
hood of the persecuted, and for the world to come eternal life 
(10 2s—30). Consistently with his reply to the Pharisean Enquirer, 
Jesus could say no less; but the manifest impossibility of literal 
fulfilment of the earthly promise (omitted by Matthew and Luke) 
and especially the significant clause “with persecutions,” makes 
clear that reward, in the sense that Matthew has given to the 
logion by combining with it that of Lk. 22 2s—s0, is remote from 
Jesus’ mind.® 

To Jewish and early Christian thought the supreme example 
of eternal life as a reward of special merit was martyrdom. And 
in primitive church circles the two sons of Zebedee, James (be- 
headed by Agrippa in 42) and John (probably martyred in 62 
along with the other James, brother of the Lord) were regarded 
as the martyrs par excellence of the apostolic group. As the climax 
of his section on the religion of Grace vs. the religion of Law and 
Merit Mark relates the Ambitious Request of James and John, 
prefacing it by reiteration of Jesus’ Prediction of the Cross 
(10 s2—34, 35—45). 

Luke’s parallel to this anecdote is drawn from a different 
source, perhaps older than Mark, and is differently placed. Mat- 


® On the possibility that the source followed by Mark attached at this 
point the parable of the Dissatisfied Wage-earners (Mt. 20 1-16) see below. 
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thew shows only his usual softening down of Mark. But we are 
now concerned only with the motive of Mark, and this is made 
distinct enough in his version of the logion of Lk. 22 2sf. Jesus’ 
exemplification of the principle ministrare non ministrari is seen 
not in his attitude at the Supper, where Luke and John place 
it, but in his martyr death, which was a AUTpov ayTi 7od@r, as 
the eucharistic ritual’ in the Markan and Pauline form declares 
(Mk. 14 24 = Mt. 26 28. So 1 Cor. 11 24, To brep Uuev; but cf. Lk. 22 
15—19a, 21 ff., omitting the Pauline interpolation). Mark criticizes 
the disposition to treat the martyrdom of the two “sons of thunder” 
as entitling them to positions of special glory in the messianic 
kingdom. Jesus is not a distributor of heavenly rewards. That 
is in the hand of God. He can only bid his foliowers tread his 
own path of service and suffering in the same fearless faith that 
it is the path of eternal life. 

Certainly there is a marked difference between this Markan 
group of anecdotes repudiating the principles of Pharisaism, 
whether as respects obedience to written precept or the reward 
expected for it, and the neo-legalism of Matthew supplemented 
by his elaborate pictures of an apocalyptic Son of Man distributing 
heavenly rewards and punishments from his “throne of glory” 
(cf. Mt. 7 22f.; 13 40-43; 16 27; 18 23-35; 25 31-48). 

The group of anecdotes in Mk. 10 1—45 on The Law, Law and 
Grace, Eternal Life not won by Obedience to Commandments, 
Renunciation not giving Claim to Reward, Martyrdom itself only 
Participation with Christ, certainly stands much nearer to the 
teaching of Paul (it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
‘Paulinism’ of Mark is not a matter of words, or literary dependence 
a la Werner) than the revision of Matthew; but as a revelation 
of the evangelist’s conception of Jesus’ relation to the Law it | 
would not be complete without his closing example of the public 
teaching of Jesus. For in Mk. 12 2s—s4 Jesus’ reply to the En- 
quiring Scribe is a counterpart to the story of the Enquiring Pha- 
risee, and stands at the close of Jesus’ public teaching, at the 
threshold of the story of his martyr fate, giving the summing-up 
of his whole conception of man’s duty to God and to his fellow-man. 


] 
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Just as the enquirer for commandments to observe in 10 i7—22 
is selected and pictured as a typical’ Pharisee, lovable because 
his efforts to have the righteousness which is of the Law have 
brought him to the verge of discipleship without quite attaining 
it, so the scribe of Mk. 12 2s—s4, who asks: “Master, what is the 
great commandment of the Law?” and gives approval to Jesus’ 
answer, is typical of many scribes of whom it could be said that 
they were “not far from the kingdom of God.” The Gamaliel 
of Acts and the Nicodemus of John were not the only examples 
known to the early church. Possibly Mark could have told more 
of the further career of the enquiring scribe, or of the enquiring 
Pharisee, but he and his readers alike have no more interest in 
this than Luke or John in the further careers of Gamaliel or Nico- 
demus after the examples have served the narrator’s purpose. 
And the narrator’s purpose is not biography or history, but reli- 
gion, and more especially the differentiation of the religion of 


7 Neither ancient nor modern homilists can be satisfied to believe this. 


Targumic interpreters in the Gospel of the Nazarenes interject into Mark’s 
story midrashic clauses intended to show that the claim of this enquirer 
to have “kept the Law and the Prophets” was after all not justified, because 
the Law and the Prophets call for almsgiving also as an act of “righteousness.” 
The Aramaic evangelist is no better satisfied than the canonical Matthew 
to admit that if a man really had kept them he was not entitled to “eternal 
life” (cf. Mt. 19 17). He also therefore rewrites Mark, adding after verse 21: 
“But the rich man began to scratch his head, and it did not please him. 
And the Lord said to him, How sayest thou, I have kept the Law and the 
Prophets? For it is written in the Law: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself; and lo, many of thy brethren, the sons of Abraham, are clothed 
with filthy garments, dying of hunger, and thy house is full of good things, 
yet nothing at all goeth forth from it to them.” Comparison with the 
rewriting done by canonical Matthew is instructive. Pulpit interpreters 
in modern times also interject alleviative fancies of theirown, to show, 
in spite of Mark, that the case after all was not typical. Jesus, they tell us, 
had as searcher of hearts, discerned that the besetting sin of this particular 
young man was avarice. To meet this he imposed (perhaps only as a test) 
the exceptional requirement. Etc., etc. Ancient and modern midrash are 
alike blind to the fact that by as much as the example chosen is made 
exceptional the evangelist’s case against Pharisaism is weakened. 
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Christ from types of religion which, however “not far”, require 
for this reason all the more to be distinguished from it. 

When we turn from the testimony of Mark as to Jesus’ attitude 
toward the Law to compare with it the testimony of Luke we 
find it necessary, as in Matthew, to distinguish Luke’s personal 
concept’on from that of the source he employs. For our third 
evangelist, writing at about the same period as Matthew, and 
undertaking in general the same task of supplementing Mark by 
means of teaching material from 8, might be expected to show, 
as he actually does, the same neo-legalistic animus, though he 
uses quite different expedients. Thus he manifests the same 
desire as Matthew to avoid antinomian misuse of the parable 
of the Slighted Invitation (Lk. 14 1s—21 = Mt. 22 1-10). But to 
counteract misapplication of the closing words “‘Go forth into 
the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that 
my house may be filled” the twoevangelists use different expedients. 
Luke adds the two parables of the King unprepared for War 
and the Builder unable to Finish, prefacing these by the warning 
against attempts to follow without readiness to renounce all, 
and following them up with the logion on Savoricss Salt (Lk. 14 
25—35). Matthew attains a similar result by adding a supplement 
to the parable itself, describing how the “king” came in to view 
the guests at the “marriage” supper, and, finding there one not 
furnished with a wedding garment (cf. Rev. 19 s), gave the order 
‘“‘Bind him hand and foot, and cast him out into the outer darkness.” 
For one who had been brought in without the possibility of 
obtaining a “wedding garment” (which only the pulpit comment- 
ators find the means of furnishing) the punishment might be 
regarded as cruel and unusual. However, we are left in no doubt 
as to who is responsible for it, because the phrase which follows 
is too unmistakably Matthean: “There shall be the weeping and 
the gnashing of teeth.” ® Both Luke and Matthew are neo-legalists, 


8 This phrase, like ‘the outer darkness” which precedes it, is borrowed 
by Matthew from 8 (Mt. 812 = Lk. 1328). In this original occurrence it 
meets the requirement of the context, the excluded guests gnashing their 
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and both include older material of different type. In the case 
of Luke this pre-Lukan source has been designated L. It is highly 
instructive to see how L meets the question of Jesus’ relation to 
the Law, in distinction from Luke’s view. 

It is noticeable that of the group of six anecdotes by which 
Mark in 10 1—45 and 12 2s—s4 has set forth his idea of this relation 
Luke has cancelled approximately half, substituting more or less 
complete parallels from L. Instead of the subordination of the 
Mosaic law of divorce to the divine, unwritten law of mercy and 
good faith in Mk. 10 1—12 we are given in Luke only the fragment 
Lk. 1618, though the context (vv. 16f.) betrays Luke’s conscious- 
ness that the passing of “the Law and the Prophets” is involved. 
Apparently Luke takes the saying to be a rebuke of the Pharisees 
for permitting divorce at all. 

The saying on receiving the kingdom as a little child is trans- 
cribed without material change in Lk. 18 1s—23, and the same is 
true of the story of the Rich Enquirer with comment addressed 
to the twelve which follows in 18 24—34. Luke merely abbreviates 
slightly and assimilates the quotation from the ten Commandments 
to the original by cancelling the Markan addition “Defraud not.” 
We note, however, that Luke omits the statement of Mk. 10 21 
that Jesus “looked upon the youth and loved him,” and the sym- 
bolic promise of Mk. 10 30, indicating that he does not see the bear- 
ing of the anecdote on the question of Jesus’ relation to the Law, 
but takes the whole paragraph merely as requiring the sacrifice 
of worldly goods. 

For the remainder of the Markan section Luke is satisfied to . 
supply material from L. True, no significance can be attached 
to the parallelism between Mk. 10 ssb and Lk. 12 50 beyond the 
fact that Mark (or perhaps, since the clause is also wanting in 
Matthew, some early transcriber of Mark) has enriched the 
original “Are ye able to drink my cup?” by adding an allusion 


teeth with rage and envy as they see their places taken by outsiders. Matthew, 
after his habit, stereotypes the phrase and repeats it in no less than five 
) later, and inappropriate, contexts. 


15 
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to the other sacrament, “or to be baptized with my baptism.” 
But in 22 24—27 Luke gives from L a wholly different version of 
the logion Ministrare non ministrari, making it part of the Supper 
Teaching; and the story continues with the Q logion (based on 
Ps. 122 5) “Ye shall sit upon thrones judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.”” As Mt. 1928 attaches the same logion (thoroughly 
rewritten in Matthean phraseology, wadwyevecia, Stav xabion 
6 vios Tov avOpwrov Opdvov avrod) in similar connection 
we can only infer that both draw from S. Moreover the placing 
in S can only have been as Luke represents; for the phrasing 
xaOws is surely chosen with reference to 
the draOjxn Jesus is instituting. Psychologically and historically 
Mark’s placing of the anecdote may well be preferred, nor need we 
doubt that his order may often be chronologically better than 
that of the older source. Nevertheless priority certainly belongs 
to the Q material, and we must be content to accept the result. 
In §, the older source, the story of the quarrel for Rank and 
Reward was not connected, as in Mk. 10 (32—s4), s5—45, with the 
group on Law and Grace, but appeared as part of the Supper 
Teaching. Jn. 13 1—17 follows this tradition. Matthew’s substitu- 
tion of axoXovOjoavrés for ev 
ois wou, and Mark’s addition of cai dodvar THv 
A’Tpov are obviously secondary. Matthew assi- 
milates to the new context (v. 27, 7xo\ovOjoauev), Mark to 
that of the Source. The relation of this Q version of the logion 
to that of Mk. 9 s5=Lk. 9 48b we need not here investigate. 
The L source of Luke is strongly in evidence in his combination 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan with the last of the Markan 
anecdotes illustrative of Jesus’ relation to the Law (Mk. 12 2s—s4 = 
Lk. 10 25—37). Mark’s story must again be taken not as excep- 
tional but as typical. Just as the Enquiring Pharisee illustrates 
Pharisaism at its best, so the Enquiring Scribe illustrates how 
scribism at its best can be “not far from the kingdom of God.” 
Indeed Jesus’ teaching on the whole subject of the Law is brought 
most effectively to a climax by just this means. The question 
regarding the Law, Jesus’ answer, the scribe’s expression of whole- 
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hearted approval and Jesus’ reply: “Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God” suggest to the reader as the very climax of the 
teaching, that if the scribes would only use the Law as here ex- 
emplified they might be the means of bringing Israel to repentance. 

Luke has made two changes in this Markan anecdote. He has 
(a) revised the form in a way to express his own neo-legalism, 
(b) he has added a supplement from L of opposite bearing, that 
is, one which displays the anti-legalism of the older sources, 
among which we include Mk., as well as S and L. The inconsistency 
between L revised and L unrevised constitutes one of the strongest 
objections to Streeter’s view of the relation, viz, that Luke himself, 
our third evangelist, is the writer of both, the present Gospel 
being only an expansion of Luke’s own earlier work prepared 
before he had become acquainted with the Gospel of Mark. 

In rewriting Mk. 12 2s—s1 Luke gives it the same neo-legalistic 
twist that Matthew has given to Jesus’ answer to the enquiring 
Pharisee, viz, the assurance that observance of the Christianized 
Law does entitle to “eternal life.” Having drawn from the scribe 
(who is represented in v. 25 as asking not in good faith but “to 
tempt him,” or “put him to the test”) the desired passage from 
the Law Jesus is made by Luke to say in so many words: “Thou 
hast answered well; this do and thou shalt live.” Surely there is 
little difference to be found between this conception of the gospel 
message and that of Mt. 19 17 b—19. 

The story of the Enquiring Scribe in Lk. 10 25—28 is either 
a Lukan adaptation of Mk. 12 2s—s1, or a pre-Lukan adaptation 
of pre-Markan material, this latter being a decidedly complicated 
theory to maintain. Either way the use of it as a framework 
for the parable of the Good Samaritan produces an egregious 
misfit. The parable does not answer the question it is supposed 
to answer, “Who is my neighbor?” To make it do so Samaritan 
and victim would have to exchange parts, so as to teach the 
extension of the term “neighbor” even to one who in Lk. 17 18 is 
called an “alien” (adXoyeryjs). On the contrary the parable 
intrinsically answers the question, “Who is the true exponent 
of divine law?” And the answer is based on the same ‘prophetic’ 

15* 
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principle which we have seen in Mk. and Q to be characteristic 
of Jesus. Its real teaching is that not the priest or Levite, who 
in the O.T. is the official expounder of the Law, is worthy to 
be so regarded unless he shows mercy. Even the “alien” is a 
better teacher if he be an imitator of God and walk in love toward 
his fellow-man. He who conceived the parable of the Good 
Samaritan had the same attitude toward the Law as he who 
uttered the great discourse on the Righteousness of Sons. He 
stands with Isaiah against mere book-religion. But the application 
of it made in Lk. 10 25—2s8 is as far from this as Matthew’s applic- 
ation of Jesus’ saying about divorce. Jesus with Malachi regards 
mercy and good faith as laws of God capable of holding together 
marital relations which human ordinances put asunder. Matthew 
reports the great saying as if Jesus were merely taking sides with 
Shammai against Hillel. 

We have referred above to another logion of L in Lk. 17 7—10, 
which if not at odds with its context is out of all relation to it, 
and which reflects the same doctrine of ‘grace’ in opposition 
to legalism as our Gospel of Mark. Perhaps these two, taken 
together with the famous example of the Elder Brother of the 
parable complaining of the undeserved favors extended to the 
repentant prodigal (Lk. 15 11-32), and the equally conspicuous 
instance of the Thief on the Cross (Lk. 23 39—43), should suffice 
to show that whatever the attitude of the third evangelist himself 
to this question of merit vs. grace, L, the peculiar material which 
Luke uses but which is not traceable elsewhere, has the same 
anti-legalistic animus as Mark. 

But if it be true of Luke that his source sometimes displays 
a less legalistic attitude than his own this is even more con- 
spicuously the case with Matthew. The parable of the Dissatisfied 
Wage-earners (Mt. 20 i—16) does such violence to the traditional 
feeling of merit as the only proper basis for God’s treatment of 
men that we are surprised to find it admitted to any of the canonical 
Gospels, most of all to the pages of Matthew, with whose doctrine 
of reward proportioned to “good works” it ill consorts. The ex- 
planation of its admission would seem to be that to Matthew the 
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parable merely illustrates the logion which he places before it 
and again repeats at its close, “The last shall be first, and the 
first last.” To Matthew (if we may judge by 21 43) the parable 
was simply a prediction of the substitution of a new people of 
God after the original heirs of the promise had proved their 
unworthiness. Its intrinsic bearing is as obviously opposed to the 
neo-legalism of Matthew as the bearing of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan to the neo-legalism of Luke. As a shaft aimed at the 
heart of the Pharisaic doctrine of salvation by merit it goes hand 
in hand with the parable of the Prodigal Son. Its closing word, 
“Is thine eye evil because I am good ?” might have been addressed 
by the father in Luke’s parable to the grudging elder brother. 

The placing of this parable of the Dissatisfied Wage-earners 
is also significant. It forms in Matthew the close of the Markan 
group whose purpose we have defined to be The Religion of Grace 
vs. the Religion of Merit. At least, then, Matthew has given it 
the place belonging to it, though he seems blind to its true signi- 
ficance. 

But perhaps it will be said that this alleged blindness is unproved. 
There may even be those who regard it as a slander to ascribe to 
this evangelist a neo-legalistic animus. The question can only 
be decided by consideration of all the evidence. We have three 
ways of determining what Matthew’s propensity really is on this 
all-important question of the apostolic age: (1) By the general 
structure and composition of his Gospel, taken together with 
peculiarly Matthean expressions, such as the closing parable 
attached to the seven-fold group of Parables of the Kingdom 
constituting his third ‘Sermon’, and the closing words of his Gospel 
(Mt. 28 20). To most critics these phenomena suffice to show 
that to Matthew’s mind the Christian message is a promulgation 
of the nova lex, i. e. the Torah of Moses amplified and spiritualized 
by Jesus. On this point agreement of expositors is so general 
that we need hardly expatiate upon the points already adduced, 
fear and hatred of the teachings of “lawlessness” from which 
the Church is suffering in his time, reiteration with redoubled 
emphasis of the doctrine of rewards and penalties in the world 
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to come, where “good works” are to be the sole basis of judgment. 
That Matthew’s Gospel is distinctively Jewish-Christian in these 
particulars hardly calls for further demonstration. 

(2) A second means of determining the distinctively “Matthean” 
viewpoint is comparison with Mark; for in addition to the general 
supplementation shared with Luke from the Second Source, 
wherein Matthew evinces a clear sense of Markan deficiencies 
on the side of teaching material, we have a series of detailed 
changes particularly affecting those portions of Mark where the 
more radical representations of the Roman evangelist come into 
the foreground. It will conduce to clarity if we consider these 
in the reverse order of their occurrence in Mark. 

Mt. 19 1s—22 gives a typical ‘reversed vision’ of the story of 
the Rich Enquirer, which, as we have seen, occupies the central 
place in Mark’s group of anecdotes illustrative of Law and Grace. 
The method used combines Jesus’ answer to the enquiring Pharisee 
of Mk. 10 17—22 with his answer to the enquiring scribe of Mk. 12 
2s—s4. The result may best be shown by placing the two versions 
in parallel columns. In so doing we reverse the misleading habit 
of traditional practice, restoring to Mark that position in the 
left-hand column to which it is entitled by priority of date, and 
indicate by italics the changes introduced by Matthew. 


Mk. 10 17—22 Mt. 19 16—22 
17 And as he was going forth into 16 And lo, a man came up to him 
the way a man ran up and kneeled and said, Teacher, what good 


to him and asked him: Good Master, 
what shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life? 18 And Jesus said to 
him, Why callest thou me ‘good’? 
There is none ‘good’ save God 
only. 19 Thou knowest the com- 
mandments: Commit no adultery, 
no murder, no theft, bear no false 
witness, defraud not, honor thy 
father and thy mother. 20 But he 
said to him, Teacher, I have ob- 
served all these from my boyhood. 
21 And Jesus looked upon him and 


thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal life? 17 But he said to him, 
Why askest thou me concerning that 
which is good? One alone is ‘good’. 
But if thou wouldest enter into life, 
keep the commandments. 18 He saith 
to him, Which? And Jesus said, 
The law “Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. Thou 
shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear 
false witness. 19 Honor thy father 
and thy mother,” and “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 20 The 
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loved him, and said to him, One 
thing thou lackest, Go, sell all that 
thou hast and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven, 
and come, follow me. 22 But he 
was downcast at the saying, and 
went away grieved, for it happened 
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young man saith to him: I have 
kept all these, wherein am I still 
lacking? 21 Jesus saith to him, If 
thou desirest to be complete, Go, sell 
all that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven, and come, follow me. 


that he had great wealth. 22 And when he heard it the youth 


went away grieved, for it happened 
that he had great wealth. 


Matthew has rewritten the story in such a way as to answer 
the question, What is the way of eternal life? in a sense almost 
opposite to Mark’s. Disregarding his minor modifications, such 
as the avoidance of Jesus’ apparent deprecation of the designation 
‘good’ in application to himself, we note his change of Jesus’ 
answer from a denial that obedience to the Mosaic commandment 
gives claim to eternal life, to a positive affirmation that it does 
give such a claim, if in addition to the Mosaic decalogue one 
observe also the Christian Law of Love. There remains, after this 
change, no more room for the inculcation of self-surrender in the 
dedication of goods and life save as a counsel of perfection. But 
Matthew does not shrink even from this, carrying further the double 
standard advanced in verses 10—12. The very expression ef OéAes 
TéAeos eivat recalls the writer of 5 4s. The neo-legalistic con- 
ception of the gospel as an addition of new to old also recalls the 
writer of 5 17—20 and 13 sif. 

Continuing with the same Markan group we find the phraseology 
of Matthew still more conspicuous in his recast of the Q promise 
Mt. 19 2s = Lk. 22 28—30 by which he supplements Mark’s assurance 
of reward to the apostles for their following (Mk. 102s) ; cf. Mt. 25 31. 
The motive of the addition is self-evident. But it has no direct 
bearing on the question of Law vs. Grace. 

More important is it for our purpose to observe Matthew’s 
rearrangement of Mark’s story of the Question concerning Divorce 
(Mk. 10 1-12 = Mt. 19 1-12). By transposition to the end (vv. 7—8) 
of the verses which Mark had prefixed (vv. s—s), and by addition 
of the clauses xara macay airiay in v.3 and éxi in 
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v. 9, Matthew completely changes the picture. Jesus is no 
longer the prophet upholding the eternal divine principle of 
marital fidelity against the written ordinances of men, no longer 
a Malachi crying by the authority of conscience, “Jehovah hateth 
putting away,” but is made to descend into the arena of scribal 
casuistry. In Matthew Jesus becomes a second Moses, pronouncing 
on the moot point of the two contemporary schools of scribal 
interpretation. He favors the strict constructionists of Dt. 24 1. 

The treatment of Mk. 7 1—23 in Mt. 15 1—20 resembles that 
of Mk. 10 1-12 in Mt. 19 1-12. We expect, of course, omission of 
Mark’s somewhat contemptuous description of Jewish ritual 
purifications in verses 2—4; but this is followed bya transposition 
of verses »—13 placing them before verses sc—s. The effect is to 
rebuke the scribes and Pharisees for having constructed a hedge 
about the Law which instead of bearing it out is contrary to its 
spirit. Verses 12—14 add a prediction that such additions will be 
“rooted up” and the blind Pharisee will follow his blind guide, 
the scribe, into the ditch. The comment of Mk. 7 19» on the logion 
about inward cleanness, that Jesus thus abolished the Jewish 
‘distinctions of meats’ also is of course omitted by Matthew. For 
to Matthew the distinction to be made is not that of Mark between 
the unwritten, inward law of God, and the imperfect attempts 
of men to codify it in “ordinances.” To him the distinction is 
between a divine written Torah given to Moses, a “planting of 
the heavenly Father,” and an unwritten Mishnah, a tradition. 
of men which must be “rooted up” because it conflicts with the 
“commandment of God.” Matthew has no disapproval even for 
the institution of official interpreters giving authoritative halacha 
from ‘“‘Moses’ Seat,” if it be a halacha which is both correct and 
sincere (23 1—s). In fact that is to be the chief function of the 
Twelve. They are to be “scribes well instructed unto the kingdom 
of Heaven,” so combining the former revelation with “the myste- 
ries of the kingdom of heaven” as to be able to bring out of their 
storehouses things both new and old (13 s51f.). At the head of 
this apostolic company stands Peter, endowed with the scribal 
authority of “the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” He presides 
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over the group, like a Tanna over the college of scribes, and his 
pronouncements as to what is obligatory and what is not have 
even greater authority. “Whatsoever thou shalt ‘bind’ on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt ‘loose’ on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven” (16 19). This goes a step beyond 
even the Lukan attempt to endow the college of “apostles and 
elders” in Jerusalem with authority to “bind and loose” for the 
church at large (Acts 15 22—29). 

(3) Our third means of determining the sdinegiien of Matthew 
is his treatment of the Second Source. The question is a delicate 
one, since our only evidence for change is the witness of Luke, 
who himself may not always reflect the original. However, since 
both Luke and Matthew are affected, as we have seen, by the neo- 
legalistic tendencies of their age, differing only in degree in their 
precautions against moral laxity, we are not likely to go astray 
if we follow in each case the witness who displays less of this 
tendency. Moreover we have now the invaluable guide of Mat- 
thew’s treatment of Mark. Observing how passages from Mark’s 
Gospel bearing on this moot point of Jesus’ relation to the Law 
have been rewritten we have every reason to expect that passages 
taken from the Second Source have undergone the same process. 
In cases where Matthew departs from Luke in the form he gives 
to the Q material, if the motive appears to be the same, if in addition 
the style, phraseology and standpoint are the same as in his 
departures from Mark, it will be safe to say that the Jewish- 
Christian evangelist himself, not some hitherto unknown source 
or form of the Second Source, is responsible. Such appears to 
be the case in marked degree in the so-called Sermon on the 
Mount, the great discourse of the first ‘book’ of Matthew, whose 
object is to present the whole duty of the Christian disciple in 
a new Torah, higher than that of Moses. The whole discourse 
consists of non-Markan material. 

The variations of Matthew from Luke in reporting the discourse 
on the Righteousness of Sons have been studied individually 
in my own volume The Sermon on the Mount (1902), that of Pro- 
fessor C. W. Votaw of similar date and title, and the excellent 
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recent work of Marriott. The changes can only be enumerated 
here, but detailed study will show a consistent viewpoint and will 
more and more justify the conclusion, that a much larger respon- 
sibility for changes devolves upon this evangelist personally than 
Streeter and others are willing to grant. Viewed in comparison 
with the entire body of editorial material attributable to R™*, 
the additions do not seem to exceed in amount and character 
what appears in similar connections from his hand elsewhere. 
No occasion therefore appears for recourse to a hypothetical 
outside source. 

1. Matthew changes the Eight Congratulations and Woes of 
Lk. 6 20—26 into Eight Promises to those who fulfil the New Law. 
Two of the added promises are drawn from the Old Testament 
(Mt. 55 =Ps. 3711; 58 = Ps. 24 4), the other two introduce a precept 
of peculiar importance to this particular evangelist (with 57 
and 9 cf. 5 esf.; 6 14f.; 18 21-25 and Sirach 35 1—s). The Q Bea- 
titudes in verses 3f., 6 and 10 receive verbal modifications adapting 
them to the Matthean conception (dica:oovvn in v. 10 is Mat- 
thean). 

2. Matthew prefixes to the comparison of the Righteousness 
of Sons with current ethics an elaborate agglutination in two 
parts: a) an Exhortation to Disciples to set an example of “good 
works” (5 13—16); b) a Defense of Jesus against the charge of 
“loosing” the Law and the Prophets (17—20, note dicaoovyy in 
Vv. 20). 

3. Matthew appends after the comparison two long sections 
which deal with Reward in Heaven: a) a Warning against Extern- 
ality in acts of worship (6 1—18, note diaoovvy in v. 1 and the 
refrain “Thy Father... shall reward thee”); b) an Exhortation 
to lay up Treasure in Heaven (19—s4, note the addition cai tyv 
Stxatoovvyy avrov in v. 33). As in 5 1s—20 the material is drawn 
from authentic sources (largely Q), but the adaptation and, in 
part, the wording are Matthean. 

4. Matthew has three additions to close this section: a) a De- 
precation of too great zeal to win converts among the heathen 
(7 6; cf. 10 5f.); b) an Assurance of answer to prayer (7—11, the 
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unused part of the Q section interjected in 6 s—13); c) the displaced 
summary v. i2 = Lk. 6 31 expanded by the editorial clause, “For 
this is the Law and the Prophets;” cf. 5 17. 

5. Matthew prefixes to the closing parable of the discourse 
on The Righteousness of Sons a sure Foundation (7 2s—27 = Lk. 6 
47—49) a long Warning against the teachers of “Lawlessness” 
(avouia), using as an authentic nucleus the plea of the discourse 
for radical change of nature instead of merely external reform 
(v. 17f. = Lk. 6 43f.), and expanding by a complete rewriting of 
the Q discourse on the urgency of immediate repentance (7 13f. = 
Lk. 13 22—25). 

A careful study of these five main changes made by our first 
evangelist in adapting the Q discourse on the Righteousness of 
Sons to his conception of the whole duty of the Christian disciple 
will certainly confirm the opinion we should draw from the 
closing verse of his Gospel regarding his view of the nature of 
the Christian message as a new and higher Torah. It will also 
make clearer than before his strongly neo-legalistic propensities, 
as reflected in the changes made by him in Mark’s story of the 
Enquiring Pharisee. Finally it should go far to remove the scruples 
felt by many critics, especially English critics, against ascribing 
the rewriting of such a parable as Mk. 4 26—29 in Mt. 13 24—s2 
to the individual initiative of the Jewish-Christian evangelist, 
or the actual composition (not of course without an authentic 
nucleus) of such supplements to the discourses as Mt. 13 34—s2; 
18 23—35; and 25 31-46. The changes are too consistent in purpose 
and uniform in style to have been drawn in from outside sources. 
Aside from minute nuclei of traditional material they are the 
work of the evangelist himself. 

The net result of our enquiry is that Matthew’s attempt to 
counteract the antinomian laxity of the times and to correct 
the radicalism of the Roman evangelist has overshot the mark. 
He is far from doing justice to the historic Jesus by depicting 
him as a second Moses, laying down commandments for a higher 
righteousness enforced by rewards and penalties of the world to 
come. Matthew’s age is the age of the Pastoral Epistles, James 
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and Jude; his special mode of combatting the common evil stands 
closest to Jude, while Luke’s stands closer to James. It is true 
that Jesus was no iconoclast, that from the Gospel of Mark alone 
we might reach a false conception of his attitude; but the neo- 
legalism of Matthew goes much further astray. It misses the 
essential point, the vital sympathy of Jesus with the protest 
of the great prophets of the post-Deuteronomic age against the 
substitution of book-religion for the present teaching of the 
living God of goodness and truth. Missing this we miss the main 
clue to the conversion of Paul and his devotion to the Way of 
Jesus. Led back to it as we shall be when Gospel criticism shall 
have brought home to us the necessary inferences from its first 
great accepted result, the priority of Mark, we shall have begun 
to undo something of the damage and misunderstanding which 
for eighteen centuries have flowed from the false assumption 
that in this relatively late and Jewish-Christian Gospel the Church 
had the record of the life and teaching of Jesus in its most authentic 
and authoritative form. 

It would be rash for one who in the field of Prof. Geo. F. Moore’s 
Judaism in the First Christian Centuries (1927) is scarcely more 
than an amateur to express a judgment. Yet our attempt to 
go behind the later Synoptists to sources which more nearly 
express the attitude of Jesus and Paul on the great question 
of the relation of Law and Grace involves the necessity of forming 
such a judgment. If we are right in thinking the rewriting of 
Mark by Matthew and Luke to be due in no small degree to the 
effort of the post-apostolic Church to resist the growth of anti- 
nomian laxity, and that the real standpoint of Jesus was nearer 
than they represent to the standpoint of Paul, nearer still to 
that of Isaiah and the prophets, it involves support for the criticism 
of Moore’s monumental work offered by an honored colleague 
under the title “Judaism in New Testament Times” in The 
Journal of Religion VIII. 1 (Jan., 1928, p. 61). Prof. F. C. Porter 
therein expresses as follows his sense that Jesus and Paul are 
essentially at one in their revolt against the tendencies of Judaism 
in their time to become a religion of the book: 
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The Mishnah is the classical expression of a religion of a book, a religion 
of authority. The New Testament is the classic of a religion of a person, 
a religion of inwardness and freedom. I may be permitted to express 
my own conviction—it may seem just now a historical heresy—that 
this difference goes back to Jesus and was made by him, and that Paul 
is fundamentally right in his understanding of what the difference was 
and of what it signifies. In these statements I have gone outside of the 
region in which a discussion of Moore’s Judaism should move. It is not, 
however, beyond the range of this discussion to express the two opinions 
that Jesus was not orthodox, and that Paul was not ignorant of Judaism. 


If our study of the neo-legalism of Matthew lends confirmation 
to Professor Porter’s well chosen words this alone would suffice 
to justify its publication. 
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1 COR. 1312, yap apt: ev aiviypare 


SAMUEL E. BASSETT 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


OST modern interpreters of this passage would probably agree 

on a rendering something like this: ““Now we see (reality, the 
life eternal) as the reflection in a mirror, as an enigma.” There is, 
to be sure, a tendency to emphasize the imperfection of the image 
in ancient mirrors generally, and particularly in those which the 
Corinthians could purchase.! Robertson and Plummer see an 
incongruity in the mixture of metaphors, aiviypati, 
and Preuschen? suggests the rejection of the last two words. 
All modern interpretations, however, agree in giving to atwyya 
its negative signification, a dark saying, a riddle, something which 
baffles. I wish to suggest that the positive meaning of atvyua, 
as the expression of an underlying truth, should be included in 
the interpretation; that there are reasons for thinking that St. Paul 
meant it to be understood thus, and that the passage thereby 
gains in significance. 

I 


The positive signification of atvyua, and of words derived 
from the same root, is found, along with the negative meaning, 


1 This introduces a modern idea into the interpretation. That the an- 
cients did not think of the imperfection of the image in a mirror is indicated 
by Jas. 1 23, dvdpt xaravoodyr: rd mpdcwrov Tis yevérews adrov 
karevénoev yap éaurov. 

2 Bachmann, Der erste Brief des Paulus an die Korinther® (1910), 405, 
Anm. 2. 
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all through the history of the Greek language. It is, in fact, 
the primary meaning. The negative signification, an obscure 
saying, is not explicit in the word, but is a secondary meaning, 
derived by implication from the tendency of the aiwyua to be 
obscure. The primary meaning, which was preserved long after 
the time of St. Paul, has nothing in common with our word, 
‘enigmatical’. This is clear from the derivation of the word. 
atvvyua is a regularly-formed noun denoting result, from the verb 
aivirroua. This verb, a by-form of aiviCoua, means, literally, 
‘produce an alvos.’ Now an aivos was a fable, whose purpose 
was to convey a truth by means of a tale, that is, to give a picture 
of a truth? 

The words aivirroua, aivypua, aivryuos, and the like, while 
often implying obscure utterance, still preserve the idea of figur- 
ative or illustrated truth: Arist. Rhet. 3, 1405b 4, uerapopai 
yap aivirrovrat, ‘metaphors suggest the truth’—in the context 
Aristotle cannot mean that they obscure the truth. This positive 
connotation of the word is supported by some of the definitions 
given by the old lexicographers. Hesychius explains aivvyya as 
éuparor, which is the implication of a meaning not explicit in 
the words. Timaeus, Lez., compares it with iwovaa, ‘hidden 
meaning’, or with an allegory. Etym. Mag. 36, 31, explains it 
as a parable. Sometimes the positive overshadows the negative 
meaning: Ar. Peace, 47, ‘The dung-beetle means (aivirrerat és) 
Cleon’, that is, Cleon resembles the dung-beetle. In fact, Hesychius 
equates aiviyuara with duompara, ‘resemblances’. In Ar. Frogs, 61, 
Dionysus cannot describe to Heracles his yearning for Euripides, 
but he makes his meaning clear d:’ aivyuor, ‘by an illustration’ 
as the sequel proves, for he compares his own longings to Heracles’ 
craving for pea-soup. aivyua, therefore, in its positive aspect 
expressed the semblance of the truth, but in the language of 
fancy. This meaning it kept till the end of antiquity: Arethas, 


3 The assumed connection of atvypa with the adjective aivds, ‘dread’ 
(Abbott-Smith, A Manual Lexicon of the New Testament, 1922), is not 
recognized by etymologists of authority. 
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On the Apocalypse, Ch. XVII, p. 707 D, 4 Aeven orody alvrypa 
tov xexa9ap0a, “The white robe is the symbol of the purified . 
state.”4 


Il 


The evidence just presented merely shows that aivyua along 
with its negative meaning of ‘dark saying’ may also have the 
positive signification of a real truth expressed in terms that 
describe a concrete instance, that is, truth clothed in the language 
of imagery. We must next investigate the possibility or the prob- 
ability that St. Paul had in mind also this positive meaning. The 
first evidence that we find in favor of this view is in certain of 
the early translations. In the Bohairic version our passage is 
interpreted as meaning, “For now we see through (by means of) 
a glass (mirror) in a likeness.”’> The Sahidic rendering of év aiviypatt 
means ‘in an image’. In Syriac the Peshitta version is thus 
rendered in English: ““Now we see as by means of a mirror in (or, by) 
a parable (or, allegory).”* Of course this kind of evidence proves 


4 Here the use of aivype is almost as ‘incongruous’ as Robertson and 
Plummer find it in 1 Cor. 13 12. But to pass from ‘symbolic statement’ 
to ‘symbol’ is easy. In Num. 128 (see below, p. 235) the antithesis «v 
cidet)(8e” aivtypdrewv indicates a similar transference of meaning from the 
sphere of language to that of sight. 

5 The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Northern Dialect, Oxford 
1905, p. 179. The alternative renderings included in parentheses were 
given to me by Professor Hatch. See Note 7. 

& The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect, Ox- 
ford 1920, p. 283, renders, ‘in an outline’. Professor Bacon prefers ‘in a 
figure’. The rendering, ‘in an image’, is that of Professor Hatch. See Note 7. 

7 The translation is that of Professor W. H. P. Hatch of the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, who brought to my attention the Syriac 
version, and kindly gave me his renderings of the two Coptic versions. 
Professor Hatch also contributes the following illuminating comment on 
ainypa: in the LXX renders the Hebrew which means 
not only a riddle, but also an allegory, an allegorical or figurative saying. 
Cf. Num. 12 8; Prov. 1 6. The latter passage, though not referred to by the 
commentators (so far as I have noticed), seems to me instructive on account 
of the parallelism. The word translated ‘figure’ in the R. V. (73"99) is 
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nothing with regard to what St. Paul meant by the words ev 
aiviyuatt, But it does show unmistakably that the phrase 
permits of this interpretation. 

The probability that St. Paul intended the phrase ev aiviyuate 
to convey this meaning rests on parallels in literature which are 
likely to have suggested to him the figure which he uses in 1 Cor. 
13 12. The student of Greek at once thinks of Plato’s simile of 
the Cave (Resp. 514 A). If this were known to St. Paul, our inter- 
pretation would need little further support. But modern scholars 
are generally agreed that St. Paul did not know Greek literature 
at first-hand.* It is more likely, as is generally recognized, that 
he had in mind LXX Num. 12 s. There Jehovah is defending 
Moses against Miriam and Aaron, and says: “To other prophets 
I appear in visions and speak in dreams. But with Moses I speak 
mouth tomouth, in my ownlikeness eidet) and not aivyuatwv.” 
The aiiyuata through which Jehovah talks with other prophets 
are visions and dreams—here again aiviyuata refers, to some 
degree at least, to the phenomena of sight, rather than of speech. 
Dreams and visions are difficult to understand, it is true, but 


nevertheless they impart the truth, for the prophet’s vision or 
dream reveals to him the word of God, though wrapped in figurative 


interpreted by some to mean a satire or satirical poem. But I think you 
are safe in taking it in the sense of ‘figure.’ I have collected a few opinions, 
on which you can rely for the sense of the word. ‘Rede... in Bildern’— 
Wildeboer; ‘gedrehter, verschlungener, daher ratselhafter Lehrspruch’— 
Strack; ‘a turned figurative saying, one that looks toward another sense’ 
—Toy. Hence, on account of the parallelism, the Hebrew word (1M), 
which is translated by aivypa in the LXX and by ‘dark sayings’ in the 
R. V., must mean figurative sayings. This passage then is in .'1e with the 
Peshitta version’s interpretation of € aiviypat: in 1 Cor. 13 12. Num. 12 8 
is also instructive, where & *aimypdrev (3) is contrasted with cide 

In this connection I wish also to acknowledge my obligation to Professor 
Benjamin W. Bacon of Yale University for helpful suggestions in preparing 
this paper. 

8 Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, II, 158, where other authorities are 
cited. I have not seen Rendel Harris, St. Paul and Greek Literature, London 
1927. 
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language and expressed in pictures. The chief point of the passage 
is that other prophets see Jehovah only in an image; Moses sees 
him as he is. This is a close parallel to the meaning which our 
proposed interpretation gives to 1 Cor. 13 12. 


Ill 


By recognizing both the positive and the negative meanings 
of aivyua the whole context gains in clarity and in significance. 
Human knowledge, St. Paul says, changes at different stages of hu- 
man existence. The child sees reality in one way, the man in another. 
In this life we human beings see reality only as in a mirror. The 
mirror shows us only the reflection of reality. This reflection is, 
as it were, an aivyua; it must be interpreted and may not be 
interpreted rightly, for it is hard to interpret; but nevertheless, 
it is what a mirror shows, a likeness, a resemblance. It is reality 
wrapped in imagery, like an allegory. All human knowledge 
must be expressed figuratively, in the form of myth or fable or 
other likeness of the truth. Santayana remarks® that even the 
truths of science are expressed in ‘myths’, in fact, he says that 
‘wise myths’ report the movement of the world’s thought. This 
means that the partial, changing knowledge of mortals is never 
more than a picture of the truth, the truth expressed év aiviymati, 
If we interpret the phrase thus, St. Paul’s third illustration of 
the relation between human knowledge and reality becomes more 
intelligible: “(Now I know in part, but then (when this mortal 
shall have put on immortality) shall I know (the truth, reality, 
God) even as I (before I put on immortality) was recognized.”!°, | 
that is, ‘I shall not have to interpret the reflection, the likeness | 
of reality, but I shall see it face to face, as Moses saw Jehovah.’ 


® A Long Way Round to Nirvana, The Dial, November 1923, p. 438. 

10 To one who is more familiar with Greek than with the interpretation 
of the New Testament it is hard to see the reason for supplying imd Oeod 
with éreyvocOnv. The verb émywaoxo is used in both the N. T. and the 
LXX in the sense of ‘recognize (the identity of a person or thing)’: Luke 2416; 
Acts 1214; Gen. 42 7, 8. 
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THE ODOR OF THE SPIRIT AT PENTECOST 


HENRY J. CADBURY 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


MONG the many conveniences for the textual study of Acts, 

provided in Professor J. H. Ropes’s recent edition! are the 
Commentary of Ephrem Syrus and, printed opposite, quotations 
from the Commentary of Ephrem in a catena. Both the catena 
and the commentary are known to us only in Armenian, and in 
using the modern English or Latin rendering of them made by 
the late Professor F. C. Conybeare one realizes that we are two 
removes at least from the original Syriac. 

The particular item to be discussed in this paper is fortunately 
so well attested that there can be no doubt of its genuine Ephremic 
character. In both the commentary and the catena, there are 
repeated references to a smell or fragrance at Pentecost. In the 
commentary we have three times reference made to the three 
external proofs of the fulfilment of the passage in Joel: (1) vox 
superna et odor internus et linguae quae inter nos omnes loquuntur. 
(2) vox et odor omnesque linguae quibus iam ante vos loquimur. 
(3) et e voce quam audistis, et odore fragrantiae quem accipitis, 
et omnibus linguis quas loquimur et auditis.” 

In the fragments of the Catena occur no less than six references to 
the smell: (1) “A sweet smell exhaled from the violence of the wind 


1 The Beginnings of Christianity, edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson and 
K. Lake, Part. I. The Acts of the Apostles Vol. III. The Text of Acts by 
J. H. Ropes (1926). 

2 Op. cit., p. 396. 
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and filled all the house.” (2) ““And how did the wind fill the house ? 
Evidently with a sweet odour and brilliant light.” (3) “In various 
forms it appears, for not a wind and smell and light only, but. 
tongues visible they saw, and these like fire, to indicate many 
persons through fire.” (4) “The voice which came from heaven 
was audible to all citizens, and the smell which exhaled from the 
violence of the wind collected the many together.” (5) “These 
same people whom the dread sound stirred and the fragrant 
smell led gathered together.” (6) “And to us is witness the violent 
sound which resounded, and the sweet odour which exhaled, and 
the strange tongues we speak.” 

There can be no doubt that the story of Pentecost as known 
to Ephrem referred to an odor. Whence came that smell into 
his thinking about Acts? This query is the cause of the following 
study. 

The first suggestion that comes to our mind is that there was 
an addition of some sort in the underlying text. None of the 
variants in the passage in Greek or Latin (not even those of the 
Western Text with which Ephrem so often agrees) give any clue. 
Rendel Harris voiced this conjecture when he said, “We may 
suspect there was something in the text which provoked the com- 
ment about the sweet smell. Was it an assimilation to Isaiah vi. 
‘The house was filled with smoke,’ viz. of incense?’ 

It is perhaps some objection to this that the smoke at Isaiah’s 
vision is not necessarily the smoke of incense. But should we 
adopt this suggestion we might then appeal to the fact that the 
passage from Joel quoted a bit later as fulfilled includes the words 
“blood and fire and vapour of smoke” (a7uida ca7vov). And the 


3 Op. cit., pp. 397, 399. Of these six passages the second is headed Nyss- 
Ephrem, the third Nazianzen. “But Nazianzen is no more likely than the 
other Gregory to have had a reference to the odour of sanctity in his text 
of Acts, and we may suspect here the influence of Ephrem.” So wrote 
Conybeare, but the present investigation makes it less certain that the idea 
could not have been held by the Cappadocian as well as the Syriac fathers. 

4 J. Rendel Harris, Four Lectures on the Western Text of the New Testa- 
ment, London (1894), p. 38 note. 
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catena (unlike Codex Bezae) does not omit these words. But in 
Joel certainly, whatever we think of Isaiah, smoke is not the 
pleasant smell of incense. 

If assimilation of Acts to another passage of Scripture is to 
be thought of, a better suggestion would be John 12 s. Again 
here we have a reference as in Isaiah and in Acts to the filling of 
the house: “The house was filled with the odor of the ointment” 
(ris doujs Tov wipov). It is the synoptic story of the anointing 
of Jesus. Among the additions of John’s version of the incident 
is this sentence. It may be a vivid detail, but it may also be a 
symbolical item of deep meaning. 

It is of course possible that without any influence from other 
Biblical passages the Greek and Syriac texts before Ephrem 
Syrus became interpolated. It is worth while, however, to see 
whether by any possibility the present text could give rise to the 
idea of an odor. 

There is for example the Greek word zvoy. It is usually 
translated here ‘wind.’ Augustine and Cyprian have flatus and 
the Vulgate spiritus and certainly zvoy in current Greek ought 
to mean ‘breath’ rather than ‘wind’ (ventus). But what breath 
or breathing can be meant? Of course the winds are spoken 
of as having breath. One can speak of the zvoy aveuov as in the 
Apology of Aristides V. 4 and 5, and of 4 avon Tou Zedupov in 
pagan Greek poetry. But vo alone meaning a wind or gust 
of wind is not common, to say the least. 

Could not zvoy itself mean smell? On the whole this meaning 
seems no more far fetched than the usual one of ‘wind.’ Certainly 
secular Greek uses both verb (zvéw) and noun (zvo7) poetically 
of smell. The instances in the dictionaries are mostly from tragedy 
and comedy and are doubtless poetic. But in vernacular Greek 
poetic diction often becomes prose. 

One could regard the rvoys pepopevns not asa genitive dependent 
on 7xos but as a genitive absolute. In Syriac the zvoys would 
become the nominative (as it is in the Peshitto) and the subject 
of ‘filled,’ since it becomes the nearest antecedent. We could 
render our Greek: “‘then came suddenly a sound from heaven 
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while as it were a strong smell exhaled.” I am not sure that aias 
would be used of smells,> otherwise the translation might well 
have been that of Ephrem’s Syriac. It will be observed that the 
‘exhaled’ of his comments would thus go back to epomevys. 

It may be argued against this that Ephrem mentions both 
the wind and the smell, and hence cannot have gotten his smell 
from 7vo7. But two possibilities exist. Perhaps his Syriac trans- 
lated the difficult® zvo4 by two nouns instead of one. It is a habit 
of translators to do just this with obscure or ambiguous words 
in their originals. Or perhaps the catena in mentioning both 
wind and smell is therein conflate, a combination of two comment- 
ators, or of the commentator and of the text as usually inter- 
preted. It should be observed that the continuous commentary 
of Ephrem as distinct from the catena has no allusion to a wind 
at all, but only to the smell. Along with the voice and the tongues 
it is the principal phenomenon. 


An alternative suggestion is that the change is due to a scribal 


error in the Syriac. If zvoy is to be understood as wind, the 
Old Syriac would doubtless use to translate it TM, wes, iwod. 
But the word for smell in Syriac differs by but one letter: mM, 
wii, Li.3. This is, for example, the word used in John 12 s. 
An interchange of these two words in the Syriac translation would 
explain the whole origin of the smell. 


5 It is not used of smells, for example, in Theophrastus, De odoribus, 
who enumerates the adjectives applied to smells (1 § 2) as dpipis, ioxupds, 
padakés, yAukis, Bapis. But Biaws when once translated into another 
language might be appropriate to smells. Of course Aiaias and gepoperns 
both suit ‘wind.’ See H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament 
(1910), p. 70, notes 4 and 5. Many illustrations of both verb and adjective 
in this connection can be found. 

6 I think zvo7 in this passage may be called difficult. It is not so obvious 
as one commonly assumes in reading one’s Greek Testament that here it 
means wind. I was puzzled by it before I knew of Ephrem’s treatment of 
the passage. And I once played with the suggestion here that it meant a 
deep breathing. There is one other occurrence in the New Testament and 
in this writer at Acts 17 25 in the paronomasia (wjy cai mvonr. 
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Whatever the extent to which the text of Acts offered an 
excuse for finding an odor at Pentecost, it is probable that Ephrem’s 
reference is also affected by the existence of a recognized réle 
for odors in the history of religion. On this subject we may turn 
to the comprehensive monograph of Ernst Lohmeyer, Vom 
géttlichen Wohlgeruch.? He has collected evidence for divine 
odors as found in the Greek and Roman mythology, in Egyptian 
religion, in Persian religion, in Judaism and to some extent in 


Christianity. The characteristic place of smell in the earlier religions 
he summarizes as follows: 


Die Vorstellung vom géttlichen Wohlgeruch ist nicht eine besondere 
Anschauung einer bestimmten Religion, sondern eine allgemeine ver- 
schiedener antiken Religionen. Der Wohlgeruch ist in ihnen Merkmal 
géttlichen Lebens, Zeichen géttlicher Nahe, Form géttlicher Offen- 
barung. Die besondere Art und Gestalt, die die Vorstellung in den 
einzelnen Religionen gewonnen hat, wird durch die Art der Gottes- 
anschauung bestimmt: wie in einem kleineren Bilde verdichtet sich in 
dem Duftsymbol das Wesen, der lebendige Hauch jeder Religiositat. 
Das Symbol hat in Griechenland seine menschlichste, sinnlichste und 
sinnvollste Deutung erfahren; in Agypten ist es am engsten mit Opfer- 
gedanken und den Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode verbunden. 
In der persischen Religion ist es zu einem Bilde sittlicher Krafte ge- 
worden.® 
There are different parts played by the odor. Very general 

is the mention of a sweet smell at the appearance of tlie deity® (and 
conversely of an evil smell at the appearance of an unfriendly 
spirit or demon). Perhaps the most familiar passage is Virgil’s 
description of the epiphany of Venus to Aeneas: 

Dixit, se avertens rosea cervice refulsit, 


ambrosiaeque comae divinum vertice odorem 
spiravere.1° 


7 Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philo 
sophisch-historische Klasse, X (1919), 9. Abhandlung. 
8 Lohmeyer, op. cit., p. 24. 
® Cf. E. Pfister “Epiphanie” in Pauly-Wissowa, Supplementband IV 
(1924), especially § 40, col. 316. 
10 Aeneid, I, 402ff. Cf. Ovid Fast. V, 375f. (327f.) of the goddess Flora: 
Omnia finierat; tenues secessit in auras. 
Mansit odor; posses scire fuisse deam. 
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Places that the god haunts" share this smell and of course 
the god’s robes!” or hair are redolent. The same ideas occur in 
Egyptian literature over a period of several millennia. 

The aspect of divine nature presented by the odor varies. 
That it is a personal trait of a god, just as all men have an odor 
of their own, is a primitive idea. It is then simply a distinctive 
aroma.!* This leads to the view that it is due to an anointing like 
the anointing of men with perfume. But of course the divine 
perfumes are unique, ambrosia and nectar, and of surpassing 
sweetness. By a natural suggestion or confusion the fragrant 
offering to the gods by men, whether of incense or of ointment 
or of oil, is regarded as commuted into the divine aroma. 

The odor is a particularly satisfactory symbol for a god because 
of its real but refined sensory character. It is less tangible than 
hearing, as hearing is less tangible than seeing. And while all 
three of these senses often share in the theophany, the coming 
and the going of the goddess, the margins of her visibility, are to 
be detected by smell rather than by sight. 


1 Plutarch, De defectu orac. 21, p. 421 B. 

12 Homeric Hymn to Demeter 231, 277f. The same expressions occur 
in the gnostic Acts of Thomas 6. Satire and comedy, of course, follow suit, 
e. g. Aristophanes, Paz 525f.; Lucian, Ver. hist. II. 5. 

18 At the first approach of the chorus of the Oceanids Aeschylus’s Pro- 
metheus asks (lines 115f.): 

tis axe, tis mpocénra p’ adeyyis, 
Gedautos, i) Bpdretos, Kexpapevn ; 


14 There is conventional order of climax in Paul’s question (1 Cor. 12 17): 
ei Td dhOadrpds, mov axon; SAov axon, doppnars; 

Again quite recently the superior subtlety of the olfactory sense is being 
recognized. I quote one example. “Smell especially, perhaps the most 
atrophied of all the senses of man, shows signs of having once been in the 
main a time-dealing sense; everybody is familiar with its power in reviving 
the memory of the past; and I have heard a rumour of certain speculations 
in Germany to the effect that the human mind has missed a vast amount 
of interesting knowledge by trusting to sight rather than to smell as a means 
of finding its way through the universe.” — L. P. Jacks, Constructive Citizen- 
ship (1928), p. 13. 
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Beauty, strength, moral character’ may be suggested by the 
divine fragrance, and any of these may be thought of as transferred 
to man from god. In cases of such transfer the man is anointed 
or sprinkled.!¢ 

The immortality of the god is a natural aspect to indicate by 
smell. And this in turn converges with the odors of flowers that 
the pagar; thought of as blossoming upon the graves of the 
departed and supplying for them the only life after death which 
men could know. Even some gods or heroes survived only like 
Narcissus in the fragrant flower. The odor of immortality con- 
verges, too, with the odors of flowers which in Greek and Latin 
literature mark the islands of the blest. And perhaps there is 
confusion between the odors of ointments or spices used for 
embalming the dead and the life of the dead. 

The non-material character of deity in Jewish and Christian 
thought in some respects made the odor of deity less common 
there than in paganism. Neither the Old Testament nor the New 
signalizes the divine being’s presence by odor. One who is not 
in either the earthquake or the fire will scarcely be touched with 
the hand or sensed with the nostril. But in various forms some 
of the motifs in other religions recur, partly no doubt due to these 
earlier cultures, though it is never easy to trace them to their source. 

References to the fragrance of trees and flowers would be 
natural in any religion, but when they are used of the garden of 
Eden at creation or of the paradise that the saints are to enjoy 
hereafter, one may suspect that Jews and Christians have borrowed 
from pagan eschatology. The Book of Enoch, as we should expect, 
refers to such odors from the trees of the garden of Righteousness, 
or the trees that encircle God’s throne, or the trees of life or of 
knowledge.” The summary of the story of creation in 2 Esdras 


15 In the Persian texts the fragrance of Ahriman is a fixed metaphor 
for morality, and a like fragrance has become an allegory for the living 
moral forces in man not only in Persian but in Mohammedan religion. 
Lohmeyer, pp. 22ff. 

16 Lohmeyer, pp. 12ff. 

17 Enoch 24 sff.; 29 2; 302; 31 3; 32 1, 3, 4, all preserved in Greek. 
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mentions as created on the third day (5 44) fruit and flowers for 
taste and smell. As early as the Apocalypse of Peter we have 
like expressions in Christian writings.1* 

The terms of the fragrant garden appear also in more mystical 
or moral forms in the literature. For the former the Eleventh 
Ode of Solomon may be quoted: 


I became like the land which blossoms and rejoices in its fruits. 
And the Lord (was) like the sun (shining) upon the face of the land; 
My eyes were enlightened, and my face received the dew: 

And my nostrils had the pleasure of the pleasant odour of the Lord. 
And He carried me into His Paradise 

Where is the abundance of the pleasure of the Lord.!® 


For the apocalyptic writers, somewhat as in the Persian religion,” 
righteousness was the real meaning of flowers and their fragrance.” 
By allegorical use of the Song of Songs the metaphors of fragrance 
received reinforcement.” 

Another influence leading to prominence of odor concepts in 
Jewish and Christian circles was sacrifice. While animal sacrifice 
was common in ancient religions, and while the odor caused by 


burning was thought of as affecting the gods as early as in the 
famous sacrifice following the Assyrian flood story, 

The gods inhaled the odor 

The gods inhaled the sweet odor 

The gods gathered like flies above the sacrifice,” 
the common Old Testament term, MM‘) M", ‘the soothing odor,’ 
which occurs in the parallel account in Genesis 8 21, and elsewhere 


18 Rev. Petri, § 5. For Methodius of Olympus and later Christian 
references to the odors of paradise, see Lohmeyer, op. cit. pp. 44ff. 

19 R. Harris and A. Mingana, The Odes and Psalms of Solomon (1920), 
Vol. II, pp. 266f. 

20 E. g. Sacred Books of the East XXIII, pp. 315, 343; XXIV, p. 30. 
A full list of Jewish and Christian references to ‘“‘die himmlischen Wohl- 
geriiche” is given in E. Bélken, Die Verwandtschaft der Jiidisch-Christlichen 
mit der Parsischen Eschatologie (1902), pp. 65-68. 

21 Apoc. Bar. 67, 6 = vi. 15, 6b Violet; cf. the Greek Baruch Apocalypse 12. 

22 References in Lohmeyer, loc. cit., p. 41, note 4. 

23 Gilgamesh Epic, Tablet XI, lines 160-162. 
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as a fixed term,” doubtless kept alive in Judaism the connection 
of sacrifice with the sense of smell. Even more is this true of the 
Greek translation dou evwdias (whence also the English ‘sweet 
savor’) where both words of the formula refer to the olfactory 
sense. It is the technical term in the LXX and in other Jewish 
Greek, and it is used metaphorically, when moral equivalents 
for burnt sacrifices are referred to. Thus the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs says that the angels of the presence of the Lord 
offer to the Lord ‘a reasonable sweet savor and a bloodless of- 
fering,’* and the Pauline letters use eiwdias of the gift 
of the Philippians conveyed by Epaphroditus (Phil. 418) or of 
the offering of Christ in death (Eph. 52). The use of @vaia or 
mpooopa connects these passages plainly with the sacrificial 
terminus technicus. Probably the same connection exists in 
2 Corinthians 2 14ff. where Paul says: “Thanks be unto God, 
who always leadeth us in triumph in Christ and maketh manifest 
through us the savor (77v dcp) of his knowledge in every place. 
For we are a sweet savor (evwdia) of Christ unto God in them 
that are saved, and in them that perish; to the one a savor (ou) 
| from death unto death; to the other a savor (da) from life 
unto life.” The Greek terms are here, but the remarkably similar 
expression in Rabbinic sources about the law as both a balm 
of life to the obedient and a balm of death to the disobedient,2* 
indicates that other fields of ideas have influenced Paul’s expression 
here. 


Above all, the incense offerings of Judaism emphasized the 


24 The other instances are mostly assigned to the law code of P. Cf. 
1 Sam. 2619: “If it be Yahweh that hath stirred thee up against me, let 
him smell an offering.” Lev. 2631 (H): ‘I will not smell your soothing 
| odors.’ See the interesting discussion of the meaning conveyed by the term 
in G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the O.T.: its Theory and Practice (1925), pp. 76ff., 

82ff. 
2 Levi 36: ev@dias Kai dvaipaxroy mpoodopav. Cf. Paul, 
Rom. 121: ... Aarpeiav; Athenagoras Suppli- 
catio 132: dvaipaxroy Ovoiav [kai] mpoodyeww Aatpeiav. 
26 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommeniar zum N.T., vol. III (1926), ad loc. 
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odor both of the literal cultus and of its metaphorical application. 
Not unknown to other religions, like the Egyptian, and the Greek, 
and the Roman,?’ it held a place of increasing importance in the 
developed Jewish ritual. Certain passages in Ecclesiasticus seem 
to reflect this aspect, though not without the admixture of the 
odors of trees and flowers as living in gardens?® and their aromatic 
products as used in ointment and perfume.?® When the incense 
offerings like the sacrifices are spiritualized they become ‘the 
prayers of the saints.’° And the Christian apologists, in their 
usual depreciation of all, even the Jewish, ritual, assert that 
God is in no need of such things, “blood or the sweet savor from 
flowers or incense, being himself the perfect sweet savor without 
need and without lack,’’* “for he is always full of all good things, 
having in himself all sweet savor (i.e. 6047 edwdias) and all exhal- 
ations of fragrant things.’’*? In such language non-pagan writers 
seem to approach the quite anthropomorphic pagan view of an 
odor of deity. Probably it is here merely the passing figure of 
a bold polemic. But from other angles also Jewish and Christian 
writers come near attributing odor to deity itself. 

It is of course clear that the smoke or incense that fills the 
shrine is due to human initiative, but an easy step of imagination 


27 See the excellent article “Rauchopfer” containing much material 
relevant to our discussion, by E. Pfister in Pauly-Wissowa, Band IA (1914), 
coll. 267 ff. 

28 The association of paradisiacal fragrance with the odors of sacrifice 
occurs also in Egyptian literature (incense) and probably in Greek, e. g. 
Pindar, fragm. 95 Boeckh = 106, 107 Bergk. 

29 Sir. 24 15; 39 13f. Greek; neither passage yet discovered in Hebrew. 
The first is throughout a simile of Wisdom, giving forth odors, which among 
others are like the fume of frankincense in the tabernacle (as ABdvov drpis 
év oxnvn). The combination of temple incense and of fragrant trees was 
in the second passage and doubtless elsewhere facilitated by the identity 
in Greek and the similarity in Hebrew of the words for frankincense and 
Mount Lebanon. 

30 Rev. 5 8; 8 3, 4. Cf. Psalm 146 2: xarevOuvOnrm 4 mpovevyn pov as 
Ovpiapa cov. 

31 Athenagoras, Supplicatio 13 1. 

32 Trenaeus, Adv. haeres. IV. 14, 3. 
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could attribute it to God himself.** The cloud at least is a sign 
of his presence, in the ark or in the temple. Could Yahweh not 
claim also the smoke of altar or table of incense? A striking passage 
in Josephus seems to say so. When Solomon dedicated the temple 
and perfumed it with an infinite quantity of incense, “all the air 
round about was filled and the sweetness reached even those who 
happened to be farthest away and made known the arrival of 
God and his establishment in the place newly built and consecrated 
to him.” 

From a much more philosophic angle the gnostic and other 
early Christian speculation attained the concept of divine odor, 
though here we may suspect the reémergence of primitive Gentile 
conceptions. In theosophical speculation the quality of divinity 
required some kind of pervasive metaphor, whether in distinction 
from matter or as a common characteristic of the several divine 
persons. For the former may be cited the repeated description 
in Hippolytus of the Sethians who bridged their dualism of light 
and darkness by the third element, the spirit. But the spirit is 
not like “a current of wind or a certain gentle breeze which may 
be felt, but just as if some fragrance (oc) of ointment or incense 
made out of a refined mixture,—a power diffusing itself by some 
impulse of fragrance which is inconceivable and superior to what 
one can express ... And the fragrance of the spirit (7 evwdia 
Tov mvevuaros) is wafted onwards (pépera), occupying an 
intermediate position, and proceeds forth, just as is diffused 
{épera) the odour of incense offerings (laid) in fire.”** For the 


33 Cf. above p. 242. Gray, op. cit., p. 80, explains the LXX dcpz etwdias 
similarly: “the sweet smell of the sacrifice is not regarded as placating the 
anger of God at sin, but as a symbol of the pleasure of God in the due 
discharge of his service—a view which is represented by the paraphrase 
of the Targum which renders ‘an offering which is received with pleasure 
before God.’ Cf. Theod. 

Antiquities VIII. 4, 1, § 101, 102. 

35 Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium, X, 11, 1-3 (edit. Wendiand, 
p. 270); v. 19, 3f. (p. 116f.) is almost verbatim the same. I quote the English 
translation of MacMahon from The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Buffalo (1886). 
Vol. V, p. 142. 
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latter we may refer to Basilides as described by the same opponent. 
I quote, without attempting to explain, one sample: ‘Sonship’ 
left the spirit “not altogether deserted or separated from the 
Sonship; nay, (far from it,) for it is just as when a most fragrant 
ointment is put into a vessel, that even though the vessel be 
emptied of it with ever so much care, nevertheless some odour 
of the ointment still remains, and is left behind even after the 
ointment is separated from the vessel; and the vessel retains an 
odour of ointment, though it contain not the ointment itself. 
So the Holy Spirit has continued without any share in the Sonship, 
and separated from it, and has in itself, similarly with ointment, 
its own power, a savour of Sonship. And this is what has been 
declared: ‘As the ointment upon the head which descended to 
the beard of Aaron.’ This is the savour from the Holy Spirit 
borne down from above, etc.’ 

In both instances, it should be noted, the fragrance is of the Spirit. 
This brings us back towards the odor at Pentecost. But the idea 
is not the exclusive property of the heretics. The Mandaean reli- 
gion, which offers so many points of interesting comparison for 
New Testament problems, is one of the most profuse of the heresies 
in its use of odors in connection with divine beings. Since, however, 
the Spirit is for the Mandaeans not good but maleficent probably 
it has no fragrance in their records. Among orthodox writers 
the odor of the spirit occurs primarily*’ in two connections—at 
baptism and at martyrdom. The latter is familiarly known as 
the ‘odor of sanctity’ and is still a subject of belief in the Roman 
Catholic church. But it has a long ancestry.3® Early occurrences 


36 Jbid., VII, 22, 13ff. (edit. Wendland, p. 199f.): Eng. trans. VII, 10, 105. 

37 One instance in Eusebius, though mentioned at the time of martyrdom, 
seems to be a general description of the life of Julian of Cappadocia, who 
is described as mvéwv avrov dyiov mvetparos (De martyr. Palaest. XI, 27, 
ed. Schwartz, p. 945). The longer Greek form (also original) reads mvéwv 
edwdias dyiov mvevparos and similarly the Syriac History of the Martyrs 
of Palestine (ed. and trans. by W. Cureton, London (1861), p. 44). 

38 KE. A. Stiickelberg, “Der Geruch der Heiligkeit,” Schweizer Archiv 
fiir Volkskunde, XXII (1919), pp. 203ff. (cited by Lohmeyer). 
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are the martyrdoms by fire quoted by Eusebius,—that of Poly- 
carp,®® and that of the martyrs at Lyons.*° The full history of 
the conception we need not here consider. No doubt the use of 
spices at burial played some part in the idea.“! Then God himself 
supernaturally bestows the same preservative that human 
ministratious normally supply. Another line of filiation may go 
back to the pre-Christian notions of the odors that mark survival 
of death. The saints are immortal and their immortality is conveyed 
to the nostrils of their friends at death or even earlier. Something 
of both notions is found in the saying of Ignatius that “the Lord 
received ointment upon his head, that he might breathe forth 
immortality to his church.” 

Baptism in Christianity lays stress on the Holy Spirit. But 
it also goes back to the use of fragrant oil. It is a chrism, and the 
odors of its ancestry are revived in the Christian idea of anointing 


36 H. E. IV., 15, 37 (ed. Schwartz, Griech. christl. Schriftst. IX, p. 348): 
kai yap evwdias rocavtns avrehaBdpeba, as NBavwrod mvéovros GAXov Tivos 
TOv Tiwioy dpopdrwy, also extant separately in Greek and Latin MSS. = 
Mart. Polyc. 15. Fifty years ago Harnack made this passage the basis of an 
illuminating discussion of the origin and meaning of the odor of Christ in 
the saints (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, II (1878), pp. 291-296). He 
connects it partly with the idea of the death of the martyr as an atoning 
sacrifice like the Old Testament édop7 edwdias, partly with the idea of im- 
mortality. 

40 H. E. V, 1, 35 (ibid., p. 416): rv edadiay ddaddres dpa tiv xpsorod, 
Gore évious dd£at cai pipe Koopix@ avrovs. 

41 See the passage just quoted. It does not seem to me likely that Lucian 
in Peregrin. Proteus 36 is parodying the Christian idea. He represents 
Proteus as scattering incense on the blazing pyre before he himself leaped 
into the flames. Attention may however be called to the Gospel stories of 
the anointing of Jesus not only after but before the crucifixion, Matt. 62 12 
= Mark. 148 = John 127 and esp. vs. 3: oixia émdnpoOn THs dopis 
tov pupov. As with the incense at the temple, the offerings of man merge 
into the sensible expression of deity. 

42 Eph. XVII, 1: iva mvéq rH éxxAnoia apOapciay. The context and 
contrast (8vewdiay rijs did3acxadias rod dpxovros tov aidvos rovrov) shows 
that the language is figurative. Ignatius does not need to explain to his 
readers the equivalence of ointment to immortality any more than he does 
the Pauline metaphor of the church as the head of Christ. 
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with the spirit. Indeed, before long the literal physical odors 
were applied, and besides water, ointment came into use.® Of 
course baptism as well as martyrdom was an earnest of immortality. 
And so Cyril of Jerusalem could address catechumens with the 
vonTa avOn ovdAdeyeTe Tpos TOKHY éqroupaviwy TOU 
TOU Exveveey 4 evwdia.4 

Of the part played in medieval Christianity by the symbolism 
of odors I must not now speak. Let us return to the story of 
Pentecost and see what suggestions our long digressions into 
wide fields of religious history have brought us. 

It may be observed in the first place that our various texts, 
at least those in Greek, confirm the view that the wording of 
our Greek Acts readily lent itself to interpretation as “a strong 
odor was wafted abroad and it filled the whole house where they 
were sitting.”” Whenever the subject of odors appears in Greek 


43 On the separate sacrament of unction and the significance attached 
to the odors of the oil by the early gnostics see Lohmeyer, op. cit., p. 41 
note 2, and the very full treatment of “Olsakrament”’ in W. Bousset, Hawpt- 
probleme der Gnosis (1907), pp. 297-305. The oil is oil of the tree of life. 
It gives to believers the heavenly odor that keeps demons away. The 
Clementine Recognitions I, 45 speak of its intended effect upon believers 
ut et ipsorum lux luceat et spiritu sancto repleti immortalitate donentur. The 
Marcosians called it rimov ris tmép ra dda evwdias (Irenaeus, I, 21, 5). 

There is also some evidence of a use of incense at baptism in Moses bar 
Kepha. See R. A. Aytoun in Expositor, Oct. 1911, p. 343. 

44 Migne, Patrologia Graeca 33, 322. 

45 There are numerous references to odors in mystic experiences in the 
records of the Dominican nuns in Switzerland, in Jacob Boehme, George Fox, 
etc. See for example: H. Wilms, Das Beten der Mystikerinnen (1916), 
pp. 148f.; Rufus M. Jones, Spiritual Reformers of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries (1914), p. 223. I content myself with one brief quotation 
from The Book of Divine Consolation of the Blessed Angela of Foligno: 
translated from the Italian by Mary G. Steegmann (London 1909), p. 168. 
After her first vision of the Lord she says: ‘‘From this time forth I was often 
aware of indescribable odours: but these and other things can I not explain, 
so great was the sweetness and joy which I did feel in them.” Reference 
may also be made to a short statement by the present writer in The Friend 
(London), Vol. LXVIII (1928), pp. 604ff., on ‘“Creation’s Other Smell’. 
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writing, then the verb zvéw is used naturally and easily. I limit 
my examples to odors connected with religion. Even to his invented 
goddess, Theoria, Aristophanes cries ; 
olov de mveis, ws 400 Kata Tis Kapdias, 
yAuciTaTov, doTep arTpateias Kai 


The mouth of the oracle ‘breathes forth’ most sweetly, 47 so does 
the body of Alexander.** The bathing place of the bride Hera 
still ‘breathes up’ a fragrance.4® Of the home of the blest we 
read that it ‘breathes out’ a soft and gentle aura,®° or that a 
certain wonderful aura ‘breathes about’ those who approach it, 
sweet and fragrant, such as the historian Herodotus says blows 
from Araby the blest.*! The trees which Enoch saw ‘breathe’ 
of the spices frankincense and myrrh. When deity confers grace 
or beauty or health on mortals the same verb is used. When 
Christ is anointed with ointment it is that he may ‘breathe’ forth 
incorruption on the church. And at the martyrdom of Polycarp 
the witness felt as though frankincense or some other of the 
precious spices was ‘breathing’ forth.® 

The noun zvoy or wvoin appears, though less frequently, in 
the same connections. Lucian in his De dea Syra 30 speaks of 


46 Aristophanes, Pax 525f. 

47 Plutarch, De defectu orac. 21, p. 421B: jé:orov dromveovros. 

48 Plutarch, vit. Alex. 4: rov xpwris jdiwrov axémve. See the whole 
discussion of the origin of Alexander’s fragrance. 

49 Aelian, Nat. animal. 12, 30 és viv 6 xapos edwdiay dvarvei. 

50 Plutarch, De sera num. vind. 22, p. 565F: é&émver 8€ padaxyy xai 
Mpaciav avpav dopas re Oavpacias Kai Kpa 

51 Lucian, Ver. hist. 11, 5: tis adpa 
kai evodns 

52 Enoch, Greek Trans., 29,2: Sévdpa mvéovra apopdrov. 

53 Homeric Hymn to Demeter 238: 750 xatamveiovca. Hymn. orph. 84, 8: 
dABov émumveiovea Kai (Hymn to Hestia, cited by Loh- 
‘meyer p. 14). 

54 Ignatius, Eph. XVII, 1. For wv¢w apéapciay cf. Irenaeus III, 11, 8 
(speaking of the gospels): mavraydOev mvéovras tiv apOapciav. Cf. references 
in note 56. 

55 Eus., loc. cit. in note 39. 
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the ambrosial odor that greets from afar one that approaches 
the temple with its good breath (zvoiyv), a breath that clings 
to the garments as one departs. For Irenaeus oduy ap@apetas and 
apOapcias are interchangeable.® For the Spirit (avetma)>’ 
certainly the cognate zvéw and voy might well have seemed to 
an ancient writer appropriate.®® 

Of the verb épecOa also our examination of divine odors 
in Greek sources has given some examples. Hippolytus at least 
uses it repeatedly in his description of the odors, whether of the 
Spirit or of incense, in the systems of Basilides or the Sethians.5® 
We have already quoted from the Revelatio Petri 5 tocovrov de 
iv TO ws Kai ed’ yuas éxeiBev péperOa.. 

Characteristic, too, of references to smell,—more characteristic 
than of references to sounds, as it is usually taken,—is the phrase 
in Acts 2 3, that it ‘filled all the house.’ Beside John 12 s, ‘the 
house was filled with the odor of the ointment,’ could be cited 
passages from Egyptian inscriptions as, ‘(the palace) was overflowed 
with the odor of the god,’® and from elsewhere. 


The association of smell with the other two senses of sight 
and sound, as emphasized by Ephrem in the account of Pentecost, 
also occurs in other sources, indeed occurs so often of epiphanies 
that Lohmeyer can say: “Daraus wird die Einfiigung des Wohl- 
geruches ‘begreiflich’.”6' His examples are partly Greek and 


56 Tren. I, 4, 1 and I, 6, 1. So exmvon Eur. Hipp. 1438. 

57 Note the use of mvevya itself nearly in this sense in Euripides’ Hipp. 
1391. 

58 And since the spirit is thought of as inspiring the prophets, Origen 
(Philocalia, ed. J. A. Robinson, p. 34) and Eusebius (Dem. Evan. VIII. 
Proem. 11; G. C. S. XXIII, p. 351 ed. Heikel) speak of the odor that breathes 
from the prophecies. So Hippolytus, Comm. in Cant. ed. Bonwetsch I, 366 
calls rév mpodyrixdy Adyov of 2 Pet. 1 19 ‘the fragrant word.’ 

59 Refutatio, ed. P. Wendland, pp. 117, 7, 8; 200, 6; 270, 18, 19. 

6° Inscription on wall of temple at Deir-el-Bahari, cited by Lohmeyer, 
loc. cit., p. 15 from Naville. 

61 Op. cit., p. 43, note 4. Harnack, loc. cit., p. 295f. note, knew of the 
tradition of an odor at Pentecost from Lagarde’s miscalled 83ax7 *Addaiov 
and makes this comment: “Man hat also in spiterer Zeit den jxos Somep 
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partly Egyptian, and he finds echoes of this tripartite division 
for the former in Paul (1 Cor. 12 17): ef SAov 70 
4} axoy; ef Sov axon, Tob ;* for the latter in a record 
of Memphitic theology which says “If the eyes see, the ears hear, 
the nose breathes the air, only so they bring it to the heart.”® 
Evidently in several cultures popular psychology required the 
witness of three senses for the perception of deity.“ 

. But aside from all verbal suggestions in the text, the odor at 
Pentecost has doubtless some connection with the widespread 
symbolism of odors in religion to which we have referred. If, 
as is possible, it appeared first or exclusively in the Syriac church 
it might be attributed to certain eastern cultural contacts. But 
which line of descent represents its real ancestry is uncertain. 
It would seem to be the old or revived motif of the mark of an 
epiphany and to serve the usual purpose of facilitating human 
recognition of the divine presence. The notion of anointing, with 
its connotations of fragrance, may also be responsible for it here. 

It is not impossible that it owes its origin in part to Ephrem 
himself. There are appearances of the idea in Syriac sources 
of later date. In fact the following two passages were mentioned 
in a brief note by Eb. Nestle® in 1903 without his knowing 
anything of the evidence from Ephrem Syrus on Acts although 
this had been published previously by Rendel Harris. The passages 
are as follows: 

The Doctrine of Addai, (or the Doctrine of the Apostles): And when 

Simon Cephas had spoken these things to his fellow Apostles, and 


mvons welcher das ganze Haus erfiillte, in eine dopy 
neta umdeuten zu miissen gemeint. So notwendig erschien bereits der 
‘Wohlgeruch’ als begleitendes Zeichen einer iiberirdischen Manifestation.” 

8 Op. cit., p. 5, note 1. 

83 Op. cit., p. 15 note 2, quoting from Erman, “Ein Denkmal memphi- 
tischer Theologie,” Sitzwngsberichte d. Berl. Akad., phil.-hist. Klasse XLIIT 
(1911), p. 939. For a Christian use of the triad see Origen, Philocalia, 
ed. J. A. Robinson (Cambridge, 1803), p. 34. 

64 There are many cases also of light and odor without sound. 

85 Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft IV, 272f., ef. VIL 
(1906), 95. 
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reminded them, a voice of mystery was heard by them and a sweet 
odour which is strange to the world was diffused on them, and tongues 
of fire, between the voice and the odour, came down to them from 
heaven, and alighted and sat upon every one of them, and according 
to the tongue which each of them had received he prepared himself 
to go to that country in which that tongue was spoken.® 

The Book of the Bee by Salomon of Basra: At the third hour of the 
holy Sunday of Pentecost, a mighty sound was heard, so that all men were 
terrified and marvelled at the mightiness of the sound; and the chamber 
was filled with an ineffably strong light. And there appeared over the 
head of each one of them (something) in the form of tongues of fire, 
and there breathed forth from thence a sweet odour which surpassed 
all aromas in the world.®? 


Further reasons for attributing the reading to Ephrem or 
at least to the tradition of the Syriac Church occur in some other 


86 English translation from the Doctrine of the Aposiles in W. Cureton, 
Ancient Syriac Documents (London 1864), p. 25. The Syriac text is given 
ibid., p. as. The basis was two British Museum MSS. and the following 
named edition. A. P. Lagarde, Reliquiae iuris ecclesiastici antiquissimae, 
XIII, (Leipzig—printed in Vienna—1856), p. 90 gives his own Greek 
translation of the same passage. This is quoted by Nestle, loc. cit., and others 
as doctrine of Addai because the heading of the whole and sub-heading 
of this first part were given as 4 dd8ay7 *Addaiov. 

67 English translation from The Book of the Bee, edited by Ernest A. 
Wallis Budge, (Anecdota Oxoniensa, Semitic Series, Vol. I. Part. II). Oxford, 
1886, Chap. 47, p. 103; Syriac text, p. eae. A Latin translation of Syriac 
and Arabic text in J. M. Schoenfelder Salomonis episcopi Bassorensis liber 
apis (Bamberg, 1866), p. 76. The author’s floruit was about 1222 A. D. 

As another Syriac writer continuing the traditional exegetical tradition 
after Ephrem of the odor at Pentecost perhaps we may add Isho‘dad 
of Merv who lived about 850 A.D. In his commentary on this pericope of 
Acts according to the English translation of Mrs. M. D. Gibson (Horae 
Semiticae X (1913), p. 7) he said: “Suddenly the sound of heavy thunder 
came and from the force of the sound, the inhabitants of Jerusalem were 
terrified, and there was seen above that upper room fire that was formed 
in the likeness of a burning ball; and a vapour of smoke and a soft wind 
blowing in the midst of the upper room and around it; and from that ardent 
flame there were distributed gifts in the form of tongues of fire.” But 
in the original Syriac (p.10*) the adjective here translated ‘soft‘ is [saadh> 
which can hardly stand for Biaias, but primarily and perhaps more com- 
monly means ‘sweet’ or ‘fragrant.’ This passage illustrates how easily in 
the process of translation an odor can appear or can vanish from the text. 
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passages which, so far as I know, have not been cited in this 
connection. The important work, the Diatessaron of Tatian, 
at least in the form in which Ephrem commented on it, contained 
at the baptism of Jesus beside the voice from heaven, not only 
the light at Jordan, which reminds us of Justin-Martyr, but also 
perhaps a statement that the odor of perfumes was wafted. Thus 
the familiar process of conforming the baptism of Jesus and 
Christian baptism has led to the recurrence of the same triple 
evidences of the senses at the Jordan as at Pentecost. The passage 
as quoted and translated from the commentary of Isho‘dad of 
Merv on Matthew 3 15—17 by Mrs. Lewis reads: 


And straightway, as the Diatessaron testifies, a great light shone, 
and the Jordan was surrounded by white clouds, and the Jordan stood 
still quietly from its course, its waters not being troubled and a scent 
of perfumes was wafted thence.®® 


Still further the harmonization of similar scenes carried the 
harmonist Tatian or his commentator Ephrem. The transfiguration 
scene is notoriously like the baptism scene, and Ephrem’s comment 
reads, in the Latin translation of the Armenian: 


Quum Moyses et Elias apparuisset, dixit Simon: Si vis, Domine, 
faciamus hic tria tabernacula. Quod dixit, quia illum montem a vexa- 
tionibus Scribarum vacuum et quietum vidit et hoc ei placuit. Fragrans 
in nares eius suavis odor regni pervenit et deliciis eum affecit.®* 


68 Horae Semiticae V (Cambridge, 1911), p. 27. (Syriac text, ibid., Vol. VI, 
p. 46). The marginal reference is to Gannat Busanne, p. 55. The same 
passage had been detected as Ephrem’s and quoted in a slightly different 
wording in 1895 by J. R. Harris, Fragments of the Commentary of Ephrem 
Syrus upon the Diatessaron (1895), p. 43, and simultaneously by H. Goussen, 
Studia Theologica, fasc. I. ‘“‘Pauca fragmenta genuina diatessaronica,” 
p. 63. 

The odor may be Isho‘dad’s or Tatian’s rather than Ephrem’s. The 
Armenian translation of Ephrem’s commentary (Mésinger, p. 43; see note 69) 
has the light and the voice at baptism but not the odor. 

6% The translation is that of J. B. Aucher emended by G. Mésinger 
Evangelii concordantis expositio facta a sancto Ephraemo doctore Syro (Venice, 
1876), p. 156. It is strange that Rendel Harris, though he quotes all other 
parts of this passage in his Fragments of the Commentary of Ephrem Syrus 
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Finally I may mention two further instances of an odor of 
the spirit in Syriac writers, for both of which I am indebted 
to my friend, Dr. C. H. Kraeling. One is from Ephrem again, 
but this time on still earlier analogies for Pentecost, the anointing 
of Saul and David: 


In unctione Saulis regis, quanto suavior fuit odor olei tanto gravior 
fuit odor cordis... In unctione Davidis, fratres, descendit Spiritus 
in cor eius et grato implevit odore. Qualis olei talis cordis suavitas. 
Habitavit in eo spiritus psalmosque dictavit.7° 
The other is from Ephrem’s predecessor, Aphraates, in a less 

definite context,—a comment on Isaiah 41 17—19, with a reference 
to 2 Cor. 214. The Latin column reads: 


De infimis hominibus egressum est verbum et doctrina Spiritus, 
cuius fragrantia ut cupressi pulcherrimi suavis est.” 

I cannot suppose I have said the last word on the odor of 

the Spirit at Pentecost. My object has been to state the problem 

and to get thereby the advice and help of my colleagues. I hope 


that they will follow the scent—if I may use the figure—and 
let us know what solution for the question seems the best, or 
even what further materials for its solution come to their attention. 


upon the Diatessaron (1895), p. 63, and all the preceding passage on p. 43, 
neither there nor in the earlier work in which the odor at Pentecost is referred 
to (see note 4) calls attention to the parallelism between the three passages. 
The connection did not escape the late H. Goussen as his interesting notes 
(loc. cit.) testify. 

70 T. J. Lamy, Sancti Ephraem Syri hymni et sermones, Hymni in Festum 
Epiphaniae ITI, 16 (Opera Vol. I. Mechlin, 1882), col. 35, 36, Stanzas 15, 16. 
Cf. Stanza 21. The unctio externa and interna of Christian baptismal ordinals 
are under discussion. 

71 Aphraates, Demonstratio XX, 14, in Patrologia Syriaca Part. I, Vol. I, 
edit. by R. Graffin (Paris, 1894), col. 915f. 
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DOES PAUL CLAIM TO HAVE KNOWN THE 
HISTORICAL JESUS ? 


A STUDY OF 2 CORINTHIANS 516 


FRANK C. PORTER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE most emphatic affirmative answer to this question is that 

given by Johannes Weiss in his Paulus und Jesus, 1909, pp. 23— 
31 (English Trans. pp.41—56) and his Das Urchristentum pp. 137 ff. 
and 347ff. If Weiss had lived, his interpretation of this verse 
would have had its final elaboration and a conspicuous place 
in his Meyer commentary on 2 Corinthians. He begins his dis- 
cussion in Paulus und Jesus with an assertion which, if it is true, 
is of such great importance in its bearing on the whole problem 
of the relation of Paul’s Christianity to the person and the religion 
of Jesus that it deserves the most careful consideration. He says, 
“The wholly arbitrary assumption of theology that Paul had 
not known Jesus in his lifetime is finally excluded by the express 
statement of the Apostle himself in 2 Cor. 5 16.” And at the end 
of his defence of this position, after acknowledging that the text 
is abrupt and obscure, he insists that “the words as they stand 
admit no other interpretation than.... that Paul had seen and 
known Jesus in person ;” but he adds, “and that he himself design- 
ates this as a knowledge cata capka, on which he now puts no 
value, since it is superseded by a better knowledge, cara avevua. 
Paul only refers to the point because his opponents boasted of 
such knowledge on their own part.” Weiss’s argument involves 
understanding eis as an emphatic “I,” since while verses 11—15 
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and 17 apply to all Christians, v. 16, so understood describes 
his own personal experience. The words cata capxa, in accordance 
with their position, Weiss construes not with the objects (so 
as to mean “no one according to his external human charac- 
teristics” and “Christ in his human earthly nature”), but with 
the verbs, so as to characterize a kind of knowledge. It is a know- 
ledge which can end at a certain point of time, and is therefore 
a matter of will, rather than of memory or information. It must 
mean a renunciation of former human relationships, or a decision 
that something formerly known has no longer any value. In fact 
Weiss applies the first of these alternatives to 16a, and the second 
to 1b, thus seriously impairing the parallelism of the two halves 
of the verse. The moment of time is that of conversion, the 
change from old to new indicated in verses 14,15 and 17. Accord- 
ingly v. 16a means that Paul’s conversion brought to an end the 
natural human relationships in which he had stood to home, 
family and nation. It was for him a tragic severing of ties. But 
1sb means that Paul had known Christ as men know one another, 
that is, had seen him with his eyes, but that now such knowledge 
was valueless to him. The words, “from now on no one do we 
know” had tragical significance for Paul in 16a, says Weiss, 
but the parallel expression in 16» must mean no loss, but only gain. 
Weiss seems to recognize that this gives a different meaning to 
“knowing according to flesh” in the two parallel halves of the 
verse; and he suggests another possibility, namely, that 16a is aimed 
against the claim of his opponents to have a personal acquaintance 
with such men as Peter and James, as 1cb is aimed against their 
claim to have seen Jesus. Then, in 16a, Paul would say that he 
also knew such men, but put no value on such knowledge. This 
is surely an unjustifiable limitation of ovdéva. But there is a 
more serious difficulty with Weiss’s position. He believes, cor- 
rectly I would say, that Paul had a vivid and true impression 
of the personality of the historical Jesus. Weiss thinks that 
Paul’s actual seeing of Jesus is essential as an explanation of his 
vision, his recognition of the heavenly Messiah as Jesus. But 
also the deeply personal nature of Paul’s attitude toward Jesus 
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throughout, and the degree in which his Christianity, especially 
on the ethical side, was determined by the actual character and 
teachings of Jesus, require the supposition that he had received 
a definite and powerful impression of Jesus’ personality. Weiss, 
therefore, is glad to find in the verse before us Paul’s own definite 
affirmation that he had seen and known Jesus. But if Paul here 
claims a knowledge of Jesus which had such fundamental impor- 
tance for him as Weiss holds that it had, how can Paul say in 
the same breath that this knowledge has now for him no value, 
or even that it no longer exists? It is not enough to answer, 
with Weiss, that the heavenly Lord has taken the place of the 
earthly Jesus in Paul’s religion, for Weiss himself has to acknow- 
ledge that it is essential to Paul to affirm that the heavenly Lord 
is inwardly the same as he who lived on earth and died on the 
cross. It is his earthly life and death that disclose his nature as 
love. How could one who wrote Phil. 2 1—11 say that he no longer 
valued the knowledge he had of Christ in the flesh? Weiss con- 
fesses that 5 16b must have been called out in controversy and 
“does not cover all that he really felt” (Urchristentum, p. 137f.). 
But that the love of Christ is the inspiring motive of all his willing 
and acting is affirmed in verses u—15. How could any polemical 
interest have driven this out of Paul’s mind in v. 16, which is 
introduced as an inference (#o7Te) ? 

Weiss is right, I believe, where many exponents of Paul are 
wrong, in his emphasis upon the extent of the influence of the 
historical Jesus on Paul; but he is, therefore, wrong in supposing 
that Paul could say, and with such emphasis, that his knowledge 
of the historical Jesus is a knowledge xara capxa, which has 
now come to an end. He is right in saying that cata capxa 
belongs with the verbs, not with their objects; but, therefore, 
wrong in thinking still that Paul refers to the earthly in distinction 
from the heavenly Christ. This distinction of two Christs is exactly 
the meaning that he has rejected, the common construction of 
kata capa with Xprorov, in the sense of “Christ in his human, 
earthly nature.” To know other men, and also Christ, “according 
to flesh’’ is, in this verse, a knowing which ceases when one becomes 
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Christian. It is therefore a wrong, a common human, but an 
un-Christian, attitude. Only as such can it “from now on” no 
longer exist. It can be only an attitude toward men which is 
“according to man,” but not “according to Christ.” It therefore 
cannot be a knowing of the historical Jesus; for there is certainly 
no sin in that. Nor is it possible for any one suddenly to bring 
that knowledge to an end, even if there were any conceivable 
reason for wishing and trying to do so. What this knowledge is 
which belongs to Paul’s and to every Christian’s past, and ends 
when their Christianity begins, would seem to be clearly enough 
suggested by the connection in which the verse stands. It can 
be only the opposite of being impelled by the love of Christ, 
of living not to oneself, of being “in Christ” a new creature. And 
yet this natural understanding is one which I, at least, in my 
readings among recent commentaries have not found, — the 
understanding, namely, that to know all men and to know Christ 
cata oapka, is to have toward them the too common human 
feelings of hatred or fear, of envy, suspicion, ill-will, in one word 
of selfishness, in contrast to the new feeling toward men, Christ- 
like, and created by Christ, or by God in Christ, the feeling, or 
total personal attitude, of love. This is the understanding of 
the verse which I want to expound and defend in what follows. 

It is no doubt true that to our way of thinking the most obvious 
and the most important distinction between Paul and the earlier 
apostles is that they had been disciples of Jesus and he had not. 
We should expect this to be urged against his apostleship by 
his enemies, and we should expect to find him replying. It is, 
therefore, tempting to assume that the verse before us has some 
reference to this subject, but I believe that it has none at all. 

For the sake of clearness let me set down at the outset what 
seem to me to be quite evident marks and tests of a correct under- 
standing of Paul’s thought in this verse. 

1. The verse has two members and its two halves must be 
understood as parallel to each other. 

2. The first half should have the first place, and the second 
half should be understood in the light of the first. 
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3. Kara capxa belongs with the verbs, and describes a certain 
way of knowing men, a way that is human and natural, “as men 
commonly know men.” 

4. It is a way of knowing men which ends for those who are 
“fn Christ,” for whom a new way takes its place. 

5. The “we” need not, and in view of verses 14—15, 17, probably 
does not, mean Paul alone, but Christians in general; so that 16b 
does not refer to an experience peculiar to Paul. 

Our survey of other recent expositions of the verse must be 
brief. Few accept Weiss’s view, yet few escape some sort of re- 
ference to the historical Jesus, that is some connection of cara 
cupka with Xpiordv. Perhaps Meyer’s dogmatic affirmation has 
had influence, namely, that cata capa does not define sub- 
jectively the standard of our knowing, but objectively the stan- 
dard by which men are judged; and that Paul means that for the 
Christian, because of Christ, the old outward distinctions between 
men have ceased (see Gal. 3 28). The knowledge of Christ, which 
Paul had left behind, was, therefore, a knowledge of the external 
Christ, in his earthly station, work and fate. All this Paul could 
have known without having seen Jesus with his own eyes, which 
Meyer thinks is not the meaning of this verse because of the 
“but now no more.” 

Windisch, who took Weiss’s place in the last rewriting of Meyer’s 
2 Corinthians, thinks no confident decision can be reached among 
the six interpretations of 5 1b which he lists. These are, in brief: 

1. Xprordv means not Jesus but Messiah. (Impossible, Windisch 
says, in view of verses 14 and 17.) 

2. Paul refers to himself as a persecutor, when he denied the 
Messiahship and Sonship of Jesus. 

3. Paul refers to a Judaistic stage in his Christianity, and a 
later second conversion. (Gal. 1 contradicts this. “From now on” 
can only mean from conversion.) 

4. Paul had known Jesus in the flesh. Windisch rejects Weiss’s 
view on the ground that Paul could not in one sentence affirm 
that he had seen Jesus and so was equal to other apostles, and 
then cast this knowledge aside as worthless. But in some other 
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than this literal sense a knowing of the historical Jesus could 
be meant. 

a) What he learned from others might be exaggerated as if 
equivalent to his having seen Jesus. 

b) “We” may be used in a free sense of the whole community. 

c) Or, “We” means Paul and his fellow-workers, some of whom 
could have been disciples of Jesus. 

5. Paul’s having known Jesus is hypothetical. Even if I had known 
him in the flesh, he says, I would not now value such knowledge. 

6. Paul had learned to know Jesus from tradition. 

Of these possibilities Windisch prefers 4b; next to that 4c, or 
4a; and he regards as possible 5, 6, and 2. 

It is to be noted that none of these apply, as they are stated, 
to 16a; but the true interpretation of 1sb must first truly interpret 
isa. My own preference is for No. 2, but only in a form that does 
not apply to Paul alone as the one who knows, but to all Christians; 
nor to Christ alone as the one known, but to all men. 

We have seen that Weiss approaches the verse with the interest 
of finding in it Paul’s own testimony to the fact that he had seen 
Jesus and come directly under his personal influence. And we 
have seen the weakness of Weiss’s position in the fact that he 
insists on finding Paul’s testimony to this personal contact with 
Jesus, although he has to take with it Paul’s judgment that it is 
now to him without value. A different approach is that of Reitzen- 
stein, whose exposition of our verse in his Die hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen (unchanged in the successive editions) is of 
importance. This is the approach of one who is looking for the 
influence upon Paul of Hellenistic cults, and finds that inflnence 
in the independence and immediateness of the knowledge which 
Paul here claims for himself. Paul needs no knowledge of Christ 
of the sort that depends on others’ testimony. The verse is to be 
understood in accordance with Paul’s assertion of his independence 
of “man” in Gal. 1 11-12, 15-17. But Gal. 1—2 is itself the disproof 
of Weiss’s view that Paul affirms that he had seen the earthly 
Jesus. The knowledge which makes him independent of man 
came with his vision of the exalted Christ (Gal. 1 1s—16), and with 
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his experience of Christ as indwelling Spirit (Gal. 2 19—20, 4 6—z). 
Our verse, Reitzenstein rightly says, implies two ways of knowing, 
one past, the other present; but he unfortunately adds, that 
while this is enough to say in the case of v. 16a, in v. 16b Paul 
describes the past knowledge not simply as a human way of 
knowing Christ, but also as a knowing of the human, earthly 
Jesus. Having thus admitted a reference to the historical Jesus 
in v. 16b, that is, having connected cata capxa with Xpiorov, as 
well as with éyvexayev, he must provide a substitute for Weiss’s 
inference that Paul had seen the historical Jesus, and adopts 
the view that the first half of v. 1sb states an unreal condition 
(see Windisch’s No. 5, and Heinrici’s Meyer). The sentence has, 
then, a concessive conditional sense, and means, not “Though I 
have known etc.,” but “Even if I had known Christ cara capxa — 
as I have not — I would now know him so no more.” Paul would 
undo any relation to the earthly Jesus, even if he had had it, 
because he must be independent of recollections, his own or 
others’, and of everything past, and must know Christ immedi- 
ately, in a way which he could verify in his own present experience. 
One who has seen God has an abiding capacity to know him, 
and to know all things, for himself. We may agree with Reitzen- 
stein’s stress on the importance of Paul’s consciousness of his 
independence of man and of everything external in his knowledge 
of Christ, as we may agree with Weiss’s emphasis on the influence 
of the historical Jesus on Paul’s religion, and yet, in this case 
as in that, we may question whether Paul has that thought in 
mind in the verse before us. Against Reitzenstein, as against 
Weiss, stands the objection that his interpretation of v. 16b does 
not fit 16a. There is certainly no unreal hypothetical character 
in the former knowing of every man to which v.16a refers. “We” 
have really had the knowledge cata capxa of our fellowmen 
which we now have no longer. Moreover, because of v. 16a, it is 
not allowable to make Paul say something about himself which 
could not be said about every Christian; nor to make him say 
something about Christ, and the Christian’s old and new attitude 
toward him, which could not be said about all men, and the Chris- 
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tian’s attitude toward them. Paul is describing, not only in v.16, 
but throughout vv. 14—17, the great change which has taken place, 
not in himself only, but in all who are in Christ, and not toward 
Christ only, but toward all men. Reitzenstein, on the contrary, 
is obliged to say that Paul here sets himself apart from other 
Christians, and especially from those who claim to have known 
the earthly Jesus; that he makes the personal love and attachment 
of the disciple to Jesus irrelevant, and affirms that the apostle, 
who has seen the exalted Christ, is thereby set above the disciple, 
the follower of Jesus himself. The truth of Reitzenstein’s under- 
standing of Paul as a rvevuatexds requires detailed consideration. 
Here it is encugh to express the conviction that the verse before 
us does not bear upon this matter at all. 

Among other commentators it may be noted that Lietzmann, 
in his first edition, held the view which Windisch mentions as 4a; 
but in the second edition he has been persuaded by Reitzenstein to 
accept the interpretation of v.16b as stating an unreal hypothesis. 

Bousset finds the motive of our verse in Paul’s self-defence 
against those who claim for themselves or for their authorities 
(Peter, etc.) the advantage of a personal knowledge of Jesus, 
which Paul did not have. They perhaps also appealed to the 
example and words of Jesus against Paul as supporting their 
position as Judaizers in regard to the law. The sentence (v. 16b) 
is radical and bold, and Bousset says that it can almost be called an 
act of desperation on Paul’s part when he thus breaks off connec- 
tion with the earthly Jesus and rejects his authority, because 
he could not himself bear witness to it, and yet must maintain 
his claim to be an apostle fully equal to any other. He does this, 
Bousset says, in spite of the fact that he, who had never known 
Jesus personally, understood his inmost nature better than the 
small minds who appealed to their personal connection with him. 
He could with truth have quoted Jesus as on his side in the contro- 
versy about Judaism and the law. The knowledge that Paul 
had of Jesus, according to the flesh, was probably indirect (see 
Windisch, No. 6), though a passing sight of him in Jerusalem 
is not impossible. 
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Bousset’s view is open to the objection already made against 
the views of Weiss and Reitzenstein that v. 1b is interpreted in 
a sense that does not apply to 16a. Paul could not have written 
isa first, and put isb in parallelism with it, if his purpose had 
been what Bousset supposes. Is there, indeed, in the form, or 
tone, or connection of v. 16, and the almost incidental way in 
which Xpiorov is introduced, the slightest suggestion of this 
bold and desperate decision, this unnatural breaking off from 
Jesus and his authority, forced upon Paul in self-defence against 
his will? The immediate setting (vv. 14—17) is one of the greatest, 
most confident and exultant of Paul’s expressions of the power 
of Christ to make new men and a new world. Verse 16 must 
necessarily be one description of that end of the old and begin- 
ning of the new which Christ brought about. The old that ends 
cannot possibly be anything that Paul values, and relinquishes 
under compulsion and with regret. That which from now on is 
no more can only be something that belongs among the old 
things which it is the glory of Christ to have brought to an end. 

Let us turn now to our own reading of the verse. It has been 
remarked by many that v. 16 seems almost like an after-thought. 
It is introduced as a consequence of vv. 14—15; but in verse 17 is 
another wore, which connects not with v. 16, but with vv. 14—15, 
and brings the great thoughts of those verses to a great and 
fitting climax and conclusion. If verse 16 were not here it would 
not be missed. This does not mean however, that it is a later 
gloss (Vélter). Just because it would never have occurred to a 
scribe that something was lacking between v. 15 and v. 17, it is 
easier to account for v.16 as an instance of the frequent unex- 
pectedness of Paul’s mental operations. Weiss suggests that he 
might have inserted it after finishing the letter. Its importance 
would be no less, perhaps rather greater, if that were the case. 

The verse consists of two parallel sentences. There can be no 
doubt that “but now no longer” in the second half corresponds to 
“from now on” in the first; and that to know according to flesh 
has the same meaning in both sentences. There must also be 
a correspondence between ovdéva and Xpiotdv. Something is 
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said in the first half that applies to every one, and in the second 
half the same thing is applied to Christ. It is absolutely requisite 
that the interpretation of either one of the two sentences shall 
be such as to fit and explain the other. Most of the recent inter- 
preters of the second half seem to feel no duty to provide a parallel 
interpretation of the first. But still further it is surely fair to 
claim that in such a parallelism the first half has the right to the 
first place, and the second half must be understood in the light 
of the first, and in accordance with it. Paul’s first and chief 
affirmation is, “So that, as for us, from now on no one do we 
know according to flesh.” He then repeats the statement with 
emphasis on the fact that “we’’ formerly had the kind of know- 
ledge, xara capka, which we now have no longer, and specifies 
Christ as one of whom our knowledge has changed from the old 
kind to the new. “Although we have known according to flesh 
Christ, yet (aA\a) now no longer do we know.” Our new knowing 
of Christ must be fully parallel to our new knowing of every 
man, and therefore it cannot be a knowing of the heavenly in 
contrast to the earthly Jesus, for this distinction does not apply 
to other men; v. 16a cannot be so understood. The two ways of 
knowing all men, and, as an instance, Christ, belong to the same 
person or persons (mets), but to different times. By oore the 
assertion of v. 16a is made a consequence of vv.14—15, in which, 
in distinction from vv. 11—13, Paul is describing not his own 
experience only, but that of every Christian, as he is also in the 
second ware, v. iz. There is therefore no reason for taking pets 
as an emphatic “I”, as Weiss is obliged to assume, supposing 
that Paul turns back in this single verse to his own distinctive 
personal experience. 

Ovdéva is naturally to be interpreted in the light of waves in 
vv. 14-15. But this connection leaves the question open whether 
the word means, no one of all for whom Christ died, or no one of 
“the all” who have died with Christ, of “the living” who no 
longer live to themselves. Is it no man, or no Christian, whom, 
from now on, we know cata capxa? The “Christ” in v. 16b might 
incline us to the latter opinion, for the Christian’s new knowing 
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of Christ is the knowing which is the love that Christ deserves 
because of what he has suffered for us (v. 15»). But on the other 
hand “the love of Christ’’ which now impelled Paul was love to 
the undeserving, to all men, love in advance of any change in 
them, and creative of change, a love that calls forth love in the 
unloving. That Paul understands this his whole ministry proves. 
He loves his converts, no doubt, with a peculiar love, but he is 
possessed by a love which constantly drives him on to new places 
and new people. He is debtor both to Greeks and Barbarians, 
to wise and foolish. That there is no longer any distinction between 
Jew and Greek (Ro. 10 12, Col. 3 11) means not that there is 
already a change in them, but that the mind of Paul and of every 
Christian toward all men has changed, according to Christ, from 
hatred, fear, selfishness, to love. So that ovdéva is, I think, to 
be taken in its natural, unlimited sense, no one of the all for whom 
Christ died. The love whose self-denials are described in 4 7—15 
and 6 s—10, is, like Christ’s, a love not only to friends but to 
enemies. ‘We,’ Christians, therefore see all men in the new 
light which Christ casts upon them, or rather with the new eyes, 
the new nature, that Christ creates in us. We know all men 
no longer as we formerly did and as men commonly do, and that 
not because they are already different, but because we are different. 
So the fact that “we” know Christ also no longer cata capxa 
(v. 16b) means not that he is no longer cap£ but zvedua, but that 
we are no longer sarkical but spiritual. 

The azo tov viv of 16a, and the viv over: of 16b, can only 
be understood in accordance with vv. 14—15 (see the puyxér) 
and v.17. The contrast is between those, Paul and others, who 
are constrained by the love of Christ, who have died and risen 
with Christ and now live for and in Christ, and their own former 
selves. The “now” is the time that begins with conversion. 

The position of the words cata capxa in both clauses certainly 
favors the view that they are to be taken with the verbs, and 
not with their objects. They characterize two ways of knowing, 
two contrasted total attitudes of one person toward another, the 
un-Christian and the Christian. This connection of cata capka 
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with the verbs seems now to be generally accepted (in contrast 
e. g. to Meyer’s emphatic assertion of the objective, in contrast 
to the subjective reference of the phrase); but Weiss is not the 
only one who fails to see that this connection excludes any refer- 
ence to the earthly in contrast to the heavenly Christ. 

To construe cata capxa with oidayev and does 
indeed leave an important alternative open. The word cap£ can 
mean the outward, sensible or physical nature of man, or his 
sinful nature, everything in him which is un-Christian. To know 
men kata capxa may therefore mean to judge men according to 
their earthly and outward qualities and relationships, according 
to their looks, race, rank, possessions, in contrast to knowing 
them in their inward and real character and worth. So 
Moffatt translates, “I estimate no one by what is external,” 
and Goodspeed, “I have estimated nobody at what he seemed 
to be outwardly.” But it may equally well mean to have toward 
others the common human attitude of suspicion, distrust, envy, 
fear, hatred, in a word the selfish, unloving feelings and purposes 
which are contrary to the mind of Christ. There is no doubt 
a certain relationship between knowing people externally 
and knowing them selfishly, as Paul’s use of the word 
capé in both directions itself suggests. In the case of the 
verse before us both its immediate and its larger connections 
seem to me to indicate that Paul is thinking of the attitude of 
unselfish love as the new creation of Christ, in contrast to the 
natural attitude of enmity between men. So that he means 
here to say not that “we” formerly knew men according to 
their flesh, outwardly, but that we knew them according to our 
flesh, selfishly. Even if the other meaning were allowed it would 
not result that Paul is thinking of a former knowledge of the 
earthly in contrast to a present knowledge of the heavenly Christ. 
He would rather be contrasting a former judging of Christ by 
appearances, by the lowliness of his lot and the shame of his 
death, with the present recognition of his real nature, of the 
divine excellence and glory of his self-denying love. Only in this 
sense could the same distinction be applied to our knowing of 
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all men, as it is in v.16a. But I believe that xara capxa here means 
selfishly, not outwardly. Paul has just described those whom 
we would call Christians as those who are impelled by the love 
of Christ, those who, having died with Christ in that death for 
all which was the supreme act of love for all, now no longer live 
to themselves. Their new attitude of unselfish love is first 
toward Christ (15b), and then, like Christ’s, toward all men. The 
opposite of this, the old which this new displaces, is the attitude 
of those who are controlled by self-love, who live to themselves; 
and this Paul could well call a knowing of men according to 
flesh. A brief suggestion of the proof of this will suffice. 

In 2 Cor. 1 17 Paul defends himself against the appearance of 
fickleness and selfishness in not having fulfilled his promise to 
visit Corinth. Does this mean, he asks, that what I purpose I 
purpose cata oapxa, that I say yes, and mean no? Paul’s answer 
is that his yes, like Christ’s, means only yes, but that it was for 
their sake that he changed his mind. Here cata capxa has nothing 
to do with what is physical or outward. It means simply selfishly, 
for his own ease or pleasure. In 1 Cor. 3 s—4 Paul charges the 
Corinthians with being fleshly (capx:oi) because there was among 
them jealousy and strife; and that meant that they were walking 
cata avOpwrov. Because one said, I am of Paul, and another, 
I am of Apollos, they were but avO@pw7o, that is, they were 
not really Christians. This passage shows quite precisely what 
I suppose 2 Cor. 5 16 to mean. 

The works of the flesh as Paul enumerates them, fall into the 
two categories of sensuality and selfishness; and the contrasted 
qualities of the fruit of the spirit are almost all those that con- 
tradict self-assertion and self-concern. The contrast between 
the old man and the new is the contrast between anger, wrath, 
malice, division, and that image of Christ which is described as 
a heart of compassion, kindness, lowliness, meekness, longsuffering, 
forbearance, forgiveness, and above all love. Passages such as 
these (Gal. 5 16—26; Col. 3 s—17) certainly justify one in inter- 
preting flesh as, for Paul, above all, selfishness (cf. Gal. 5 13—15), 
as spirit is, above all, love. Flesh, the un-Christian nature of 
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man, shows its quality toward other men in its contrast to love. 
The phrase ‘to know men cata capxa’ could not have a more 
Pauline meaning than to have toward men feelings contrary to 
a love like Christ’s, to think of others and to act toward them 
in the ways natural to one who lives to himself and seeks his own. 
These feelings and this conduct are what Paul finds that Christ 
has brought to an end. They are no longer natural to the Christian. 

That this is what Paul means by saying that “we” (Christians) 
no longer know anyone according to flesh — as men commonly 
know men — is confirmed by the larger connection (chapters 
1—7). There is here space only to refer to the two striking, 
powerfully drawn pictures of the complete unselfishness of the 
Christian life which we find before and after the passage we are 
considering (2 Cor. 4 7—15; 6 3—10). These are descriptions of the 
new self that lives when the old self has died. It is a new ideal, 
so contrary to common human ways of thinking and feeling that 
only by paradoxes can it put itself into human language. These 
are poems on the irrationality of the higher reason, the foolishness 
which is divinely wise and the weakness which is divinely strong, 
the sacrifice and suffering which are gain and joy, as Paul ex- 
perienced them in and with Christ. But not Paul alone. It is 
surely a mistake to translate “we” by “I’’ in these passages, as our 
newer versions do. Nothing in these pictures of the Christian 
ideal of self-denying love is peculiar to Paul. Paul knows what 
he is doing when he uses “we’’ as he does here, and when he is 
compelled to say “I’’, as he is in 2 Cor. 10—13. Compare the defin- 
itely individual experiences described in 11 1s—12 10 with these 
concrete, but typical, not individual, pictures of the Christian. 
They are the best expositions of what Paul meant by being 
constrained by the love of Christ, dying with him, living not to 
oneself; and therefore the best answer to the question what new 
attitude toward men has taken the place of that ‘knowing of men 
according to flesh’ which has come to an end. 

Perhaps Paul says with such emphasis “from now on, no one” 
and “but now no more” as a challenge and a warning. Perhaps 
he would have the Corinthians realize that this completely new 
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and superhuman mind and conduct toward one another and 
toward all men, which rightly belongs to their new nature as 
Christians, was in reality not fully attained and practiced by them 
(compare 1 Cor. 1—4). As if Paul had said, from now on let the 
old human nature be really past and dead. If one is in Christ 
let him now walk according to Christ. 

But how does this understanding of 16a apply to 16b and to 
the past and present knowing of Christ? We are at once struck 
by the fact that the word Xpiorov is unexpected, and even 
seems out of place. As v. 16 as a whole would not be missed if 
it were lacking, so of the word Xpiordv. But in both cases a later 
insertion is hard to account for, just because no need for it would 
be felt, and it is best to accept both the verse and the word as 
from Paul. If we omit the word we have a fitting repetition of 
the thought of 16a, with added emphasis on the fact that “we” 
actually did once have the attitude toward men which we now 
have no longer. No object of the verb is expressed in the last 
clause and none is needed in the first, where Xpiorov stands. 
“Although we have (in reality) had this un-Christlike attitude, 
we now no longer have it.” Paul likes to make reference to Christ 
in connection with whatever he may be saying about the Christian 
life; but if he wished to do so here we should more naturally have 
expected him to say: “Although we have known [men] according 
to flesh (kara capa), yet now we know them according to Christ 
(xara Xpurrov).” This would seem to give the needed culmination 
of the thought of the whole verse, setting the positive over against 
the negative expression of it, and giving to Christ the place in 
the great change from the old to the new which is given to him 
in vv. 14—15, 17. He is the one who creates the new nature in 
man, who defines or constitutes the new attitude of the Christian 
toward all men. Why then does Paul insert Christ as an illustration 
of those (all men) whom we no longer know in the old human way, 
rather than as the one who first illustrated the new way of 
knowing? In fact Christ stood in both places in the thought of 
Paul. It is as Pauline to say that we should have toward all men 
the love that we have toward Christ, as that we should have 
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toward all the love that Christ had toward all. We are to be as 
Christ, for Christ (cf. treo Xprorod in 5 20), toward men, and we 
are also to feel toward men as we feel toward Christ. Men are 
to see Christ in us, but we are to see Christ in them. Christ is 
the first who manifested this new love and who calls it forth in 
his followers, but he is also the first toward whom the disciple 
feels it, and by that experience learns to know what it is. That 
Paul chooses to express the second of these aspects of the Christian 
experience is quite characteristic of him. He has already made 
the first unmistakably clear. It is the love of Christ constraining 
us, it is the death and resurrection of Christ for us becoming our 
death to self, which transforms our knowing of all men. But 
Paul has already intimated (v. 15b) that this change in us is first 
of all a change in our attitude toward Christ himself. Paul chooses 
to remind his readers, though, as it were, only in passing, that 
they had formerly had the old attitude of hatred, ill-will, contempt, 
indifference, even toward him whom they now most loved. The 
newness which Paul is describing consists therefore not only in 
their being toward other men as Christ first was, but also in their 
taking toward other men the new attitude which they had taken 
first toward Christ. 

This understanding of v. isb is in accordance with v. 16a. It 
involves no change in the meaning of knowing men according to 
the flesh. It involves no sudden turn from a thought applicable 
to all Christians to an experience peculiar to Paul. It is true that 
Paul had been a persecutor of Christ, and in his case, before his 
conversion, there had been no one else toward whom he felt the 
emotions of hatred, fear, enmity, so intensely as toward him. He 
had indeed known Christ after the flesh. But it was true of all 
converts to the new religion that their conversion was first of 
all a change of mind toward Christ from contempt, indifference, 
if not from active hostility, to love. The knowledge of Christ, 
which, being according to flesh, has now for every Christian 
come to an end, is therefore not, in any sense, real or hypothetical, 
a knowledge of his earthly in contrast to his heavenly being. 
A knowledge of his earthly life was essential to Paul’s Christianity. 
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He could not forget what he knew about it even if he had wished 
to do so, and he could not wish to lose whatever of such knowledge 
he possessed. Nor is the knowledge according to flesh a knowledge 
of his outward appearance and lot in contrast to his inner and 
real nature and worth. “We have known according to flesh 
Xpiorov”, means according to our flesh, not according to his. It 
is our former knowledge of Christ that has ended, and a wholly 
new knowledge has taken its place. But between the earthly 
Jesus and the exalted Lord and Spirit there was for Paul no such 
opposition. The identity of these two was essential to his Christo- 
logy. Paul could not say “from now on no more” of Jesus 
himself, but only of something in his own nature and that of 
others which Jesus had made to cease. 

If Paul had really intended to discuss here the question of his 
own relation to the earthly Jesus in contrast to that of Peter and 
James, it is incredible that he would have begun with a sentence 
about his own, and all Christians’, relation to every man; nor 
could the word Christ have come in so incidentally. If the accus- 
ation had been made that he was no true apostle because he had 
not known Jesus he would have given his best attention to it. 
So obscure and slight an allusion to it is quite incomprehensible. 
Instead of this, what Paul is really writing about is the new, 
characteristic and distinctive love which separates the Christian 
from his own past self. In a way and for a time it inevitably 
distinguishes him also from his fellowmen; but since that which 
distinguishes him is self-denying love, the distinction works 
toward its own overcoming and removal. 

The interpretation I have given seems to me to be the one which 
best meets the conditions and tests enumerated above. It under- 
stands the two halves of the verse as truly parallel, and reads 
the second member in the light of the first. It is consistent in 
connecting cata capxa with the verbs, and defining “to know 
according to flesh” in a way consistent with Paul’s principal 
affirmation about it, namely, that for the Christian it no longer 
exists. It fits into its immediate connection, vv. 14—17, in its 
thought, and in the fact that it does not require Paul to say any- 
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thing peculiar to his own personal experience. It finds a reason 
for the reference to Christ without changing the meaning of the 
verse as a whole. 

This discussion, long as it is, leaves important matters which 
are involved in the study of the verse without adequate treatment. 
The interpretation of the verse which I have given came to me 
in the course of a study of the thoughts of 2 Cor. 1—7, and especially 
the important bearing of these chapters on what might be called 
the self-problem in Paul’s Christian experience and reflection. 
There is not space in the present essay to retrace that path of 
approach. 

I had reached the conclusions here set forth before reading the 
commentary of Bachmann, in which some of them are already 
given. Bachmann excludes all reference in the verse to the histori- 
cal Jesus in contrast to the heavenly Christ, because such an 
interpretation of 16b does not apply to 16a; because kata capa 
describes one of two ways of knowing, and does not distinguish 
two sorts of men known, nor two Christs; and because cata oapKa 
describes an ungodly way of knowing, which ends when men 
become Christian, whereas there is nothing sinful in knowing 
the historical Jesus, and no reason why such knowledge should 
end. With this negative answer to the question which is the 
title of this essay and with these reasons for it I agree. I do 
not assent to Bachmann’s insistence that v. 16 is subjective and 
personal, whereas v. 17 is objective and universal; that is, that 
Paul in v. 16 is speaking of himself alone, and as an apostle. Nor 
do I find light in the opinion that the knowing of Christ according 
to flesh means Paul’s former Jewish, legalistic judgment and 
rejection of Christ. It seems to me better, more fitting in 16a and 
more in accordance with the immediate and the larger connection, 
to understand cap£ here as un-Christian, not in the narrower 
sense of Jewish legalism and exclusiveness, but in the general 
sense of human selfishness and ill-will.* 


1 One does not like to stand alone in an opinion of this kind. If it is 
a natural inference from vv. 14-15 it should have occurred to others. I am 
glad therefore to discover that de Wette (KurzgefaBtes Exeg. Handbuch 
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Returning to the assertion of Weiss with which we began, 
we must declare it to be not well founded. The verse has no 
bearing on the question whether Paul had seen the earthly Jesus. 
The possibility that he had cannot be excluded. Even the probability 
may maintain itself because of the need of some such explanation 
of the very personal character of Paul’s relation of loyalty and 
love toward the person, Jesus Christ, and perhaps also because 
of the remarkable degree in which Paul made his own the deeper 
thoughts of Jesus and the distinctive quality of his mind and 
spirit. Paul makes no claim, here or elsewhere, to have seen the 
earthly Jesus; yet inferences from what he does not refer to in 
his letters should be made only with extreme caution. 


zum N. T.) gives it as one of two alternatives in his interpretation of both 
16a and 16b. Kara odpxa in any case, he says, belongs to the verb; but it 
can be taken either objectively: to know one according to that which he 
is in his natural self apart from Christ, according to outward prerogatives 
or relationships, whether he be Jew or Greek, wise or unwise, efc.; or subjec- 
tively: with selfishness, according to the measure of one’s own selfish ad- 
vantage. These two do, however, in substance coincide, since it is just 
the outer self of the other person in which the selfish man is interested. In 
the same way to know Christ according to the flesh may be taken objec- 
tively: of the human side, the human characteristics, of Christ: or sub- 
jectively: according to the human way of regarding men, “not yet to have 
apprehended Christ so that, with the renunciation of fleshly selfishness, 
one lives to him alone (v. 15).”” The same alternatives are discussed above 
(pp. 268-9), and reasons given for preferring the second. Meyer cites 
de Wette only on v. 16b, and gives as his view only the second of the two 
alternatives between which he does not decide; the first one is essentially 
Meyer’s own. Meyer then gives three objections to de Wette’s view as thus 
inaccurately defined: (1) that it is subjective; which is a reason for, not 
against, it, since xara odpxa is to be construed with the verb; (2) that it 
does not apply to 16a; but de Wette did so apply it, and that it fits both 
halves is one proof of its truth; (3) that it does not fit Paul’s own pre- 
Christian knowledge of Christ as a persecutor; but to make it fit perfectly 
it is only necessary to take selfishness as including all that is contrary 
to love. 

De Wette is the only one that I have discovered who has suggested just 
this understanding of Paul’s phrase “to know according to flesh.” He gives 
it as one of two possibilities, without discussion or proof beyond the reference 
to v. 15. 
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central question in the long-continued discussion of the 
apocryphal Book of Wisdom, or Wisdom of Solomon, has 
been that of unity. There have been three main periods or cycles 
of criticism. In the opening period of what may be termed “mo- 
dern” criticism, such writers as Houbigant, Eichhorn?, Nachtigal®, 
Bretschneider*, Bertholdt®, and Engelbreth® were united in the 


belief that the book was of composite authorship. Eichhorn, it 
must be added, qualified his verdict by declaring that the sharp 
difference in ideas between the earlier and later chapters could 
be explained only on the basis of a different author for the second 


1C. F. Houbigant, Lectori ad libros Sapientiae et Ecclesiastici, in preface 
to Biblia Hebraica, Paris 1753; bound separately as Prolegomena in Scrip- 
turam Sacram, 1753; reprinted in Notae criticae in universos V. T’. libros, etc., 
Frankfurt 1777. 

2 J. G. Eichhorn, Einleitung in die Apocryphischen Schriften des A. T., 
pp. 88ff.; 144ff.; 200f., 1795. 

3 J.C. C. Nachtigal, Die Versammlungen der Weisen, II part, Das Buch 
der Weisheit, Halle 1799. 

4C. G. Bretschneider, De Libri Sapientiae Parte Priore Cap. I-XI E 
Duobus Libellis Diversis Conflata, Vitebergae 1804. 

5 L. Bertholdt, Histor. krit. Einleitung in stimtliche kanonische und 
apokryph. Schriften des A. und N. T.., V. vol., first part, 2261 ff., Erlangen 
1815. 

6 W. F. Engelbreth, Libri, qui vulgo inscribitur Sapientia Salomonis 
latine conversi et explicati specimina (2 vols.), Kopenhagen 1816. 
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part, or on the hypothesis that the later and inferior chapters 
were composed in the years of the writer’s immaturity, long before 
the earlier. 

The second cycle of criticism centers in the work of Grimm’, 
who in 1860 gathered up the results of a lifetime of study and 
published what has since remained the standard, or as some 
would say, the “only” commentary worthy of the name dealing 
with the Book of Wisdom to the present day. Grimm concluded 
in favor of the unity of the book, fairly meeting and evaluating 
the arguments presented by Houbigant, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, 
Bretschneider, and Nachtigal in turn. In his summary of argu- 
ments pro and con, Grimm built upon the work of critics immed- 
iately before him who had initiated the tendency toward the 
unity of the book, such as Heydenreich®, Gfrérer®, and especially 
Bauermeister!®, and by the thoroughness and fairness of his 
judgments lent conviction to the belief in the unity of the Book 
of Wisdom, a belief which still prevails in many quarters. 

The turn of the century has witnessed a growing reluctance to 
accept the hitherto unquestioned findings of Grimm, ay 1a renewed 
tendency to question the single authorship of the Wisdom of 
Solomon. Among those who still remain loyal are Siegfried", 
Goodrick”, and Feldmann", yet an even longer array of names 
may be adduced for the opposite opinion. Among those who 
now suggest a division of the book may be listed Lincke!, Weber", 


7 C. L. W. Grimm, Commentar iiber das Buch der Weisheit, Leipzig 1837; 
Das Buch der Weisheit (Kurzgefa8tes Handbuch), Leipzig 1860. 

8 M. Heydenreich, in Tzschirner’s Memorabilien, Leipzig 1815. 

® A. KF. Gfrérer, Philo, vol. II, pp. 200-272, 1831. 

10 Commentarius in Sapientiam Salomonis, Gottingae 1828. 

11 K. Siegfried; in Kautzsch’s A pokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des A. T.., 
Tiabingen 1900. 

12 A. T. S. Goodrick, The Book of Wisdom, New York 1913. 

13 F, Feldmann, Das Buch der Weisheit, Bonn 1926. 

14K. F. A. Lincke, Samaria und seine Propheten, Tiibingen and Leipzig 
1903. 

15 W. Weber, “Die Komposition der Weisheit Salomo’s”, in Zeitschrift 
fiir Wiss. Theol. 27 (1904), pp. 145-169. 
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Kohler!*, Gartner!’, Holmes!*, Focke!, Peters®®, and Speiser®!. 
Especially worthy of note in this third cycle of discussion is the 
feeling of certain critics of the accepted point of view that the 
final court of appeal must be the question of the original language 
of the Book of Wisdom, and not as in the past, the question of 
the likeness or difference of the fundamental ideas in different 
sections of the book. This appeal to language considerations is 
in harmony with a larger movement represented by Klostermann, 
Burney, Montgomery and Torrey, the thesis of which is that many 
supposedly Greek documents in which a Semitic idiom is to be 
observed are in reality translations of Semitic sources. This point 
of view may be illustrated by a quotation from Professor Torrey” 
in an article entitled Translations Made from Aramaic Gospels: 


It has been customary to appeal to certain books of the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha, and to the Apocalypse of the New Testament, as 
examples of writings composed in Semitic-sounding Greek; but the fact 
is that all of the books thus cited as witnesses were originally written 
in Hebrew or Aramaic, and our Greek versions are merely translations 
more or less literal. 


As early as Houbigant we find the suggestion that chs. 1—9 of 
the Wisdom of Solomon were written in Hebrew, while chs. 10—19 
were added later in Greek, perhaps by the same person who 
translated chs. 1-9. Bretschneider attempted to prove that 
Hebrew was the original language of 11—6 s. Recent interest 
in the original language of the book dates from an article written 


16 Jewish Encyclopedia, “Book of the Wisdom of Solomon”, 1906. 

17 KE. Gartner, Komposition und Wortwahl des Buches der Weisheit, 
Berlin 1912. 

18 §. Holmes, (in Charles’ Apocrypha), “The Wisdom of Solomon”, 
1913. 

19 F. Focke, Die Entstehung der Weisheit Salomos, Géttingen 1913. 

20 N. Peters, “Ein hebraischer alphabetischer Psalm in der Weisheit 
Salomos, Kap. 9”, Bibl. Zeitschrift, 14, pp. 1-14, 1916. 

21K. A. Speiser, “The Heb. Origin of the First Part of the Book of 
Wisdom”’, Jewish Quarterly Review, April 1924. 

2 Studies in the History of Religion, presented to C. H. Toy, New York, 
1912, p. 288. 
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by D. S. Margoliouth, “Was the Book of Wisdom Written in 
Hebrew ?’3 in which the author cited 12 alleged cases of mis- 
translation. In the following year, Professor Freudenthal* replied 
with an article in which he accepted the importance of mistrans- 
lations, if they could be proved, but showed that the cases pre- 
sented were not convincing, and marshalled the different reasons 
for believing the bock to be an original Greek composition. At 
present interest centers in the suggestion of Focke*> that chs. 1—5 
have been translated from Hebrew by the same writer who com- 
posed chs. 6—19 in Greek, a view strikingly similar to the tentative 
proposal of Houbigant, at the very beginning of modern criticism 
of Wisdom. This hypothesis of a single translator-author has the 
great advantage of accounting both for the differences and the 
likenesses between the earlier and later chapters. It disposes, for 
example, of the striking misuse of metalleuein in both sections 
of the book, 4 12 and 16 25. As elaborated by Focke this theory 
becomes a very plausible solution of some of the main problems 
of the Book of Wisdom. The late Professor Gressmann”* accepted 
this explanation, although he would not deny the possibility that 
there might be some originally Semitic material in chs. 6—19 
and some originally Greek in chs. 1-5. By an interesting coincid- 
ence, Speiser arrived independently, although later, at much 
the same conclusion as Focke; namely, that the translator of the 
. first part is at the same time the author of the second section. 
Speiser determined upon a different division of the book as 
follows: (1) 1 1—6 21; 8 1-9 18; (2) 6 22—7 30; 10 1—19 22. The 
especial value of Speiser’s article lies in the 11 concrete cases 
where he claims to have found actual mistranslations from the 
Hebrew. These form a valuable supplement to the argument 
of Focke, who mentioned only three cases in which he considered 
a mistranslation to be apparent: 57; 1 3, and 26. 


23 JRAS, 1890, pp. 263ff. 

24 J. Freudenthal, “What is the Original Language of the Wisdom of 
Solomon?” JQR, Vol. 3, 1891, pp. 722-753. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 65, 66. 

26 Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1914, Nr. 29, 18 J, p. 1815. 
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A survey of the discussion of the book in the past leads one 
to the opinion that if further progress toward a conclusion regarding 
the main problem of unity is to be reached, it will be through 
an appeal to the original language of the book. The long-continued 
discussion of differences in thought, etc., seems to yield no promise 
of final agreement. It is the purpose of the present writer to 
give further consideration to the evidence of the text itself which 
suggests that the first part of the book is a translation from 
Hebrew. 


II 


In the Wisdom of Solomon, as elsewhere, the clue to Trans- 
lation Greek is, in general, the awkwardness which arises in the 
tendency to transfer words and not ideas from the original into 
the translation. Before dealing in detail with more important 
passages, there are a number of phrases in the book which may 
obviously be called Hebraisms. Some of these are: 19, axon 


1 10, ovs 112, Epyos xepov (AIT 

2 24, of THe éxelvov mepidos bvTes: 3.4, ev 39, STE 

Xapis Kai Edeos ev Tois adTOU, Kai ev 


avrov; cf. 414; 61, repatwv vis; 62, avwricadbe yeyau- 
pwpévor emt (NWINM); 6 3, rapa “Yrbiorou, cf. 5 15 (rapa equal 
to AND); 9 4, waidwy cov (instead of raidwy cov); 9 6, - 
ev viois 917, 1016, ev Tépaci Kai 
1017, kal éyévero eis Kal eis Got pwr 
tiv (cf. 14 11, BddAvyua; 14 21, els Evedpov); 111, 
mpodiyrov ayiov. 

In addition to the Hebraisms listed above, a detailed explanation 
is given in the following pages of the more striking instances of 
translation-idiom. In certain cases we have merely to deal with 
peculiarities in the Greek which strongly suggest a common 
Hebrew idiom; in other examples it is possible to clarify the 
meaning of passages hopelessly obscured for those who adhere 
to an original Greek text; and on occasion it is possible to demon- 
strate an actual mistranslation of the Hebrew original. 
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11 — ev 

“In singleness of heart.” 

This particular phrase in the Greek is found in only one other 
passage of the Septuagint. That is 1 Chr. 29 17, where it renders 
the Hebrew "325 

invariably render some derivative of the root OM used in the ethical 
sense; thus in 21 places in the old Greek translations of the O. T. 

The usual Heb. idiom is 333°70n3; see Gen. 205, 6; 1 Ki. 94; 
_ Ps. 78 72; 101 2. 

We happen to know that this idiom was rendered by azXorns 
xapdias in Gen. 205 by Symmachus, and in Ps. 78 72 by Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion. (It was doubtless rendered in this 
way by one or more of these translators in other passages, where 
we have no record.) 

In 2 Sam. 15 11, LXX renders by 
Cf. Susanna 63; 1 Macc. 2 37, 60, and Aq., Sym., Th. in Prov. 28 «. 

Hence, in Wisd. 11 we seem to have a close translation of a 
standing Hebrew phrase, viz. the idiom 335 On3. 


— kat ere Oovons adixias, 

No convincing translation of this verse has been made by those 
who claim that Greek is the original language of the book. In the 
translation of the convenient SPCK series, Oesterley made the 
conjecture, “And is abashed at the approach of unrighteousness,” 
adding the obvious truth that “the meaning of the Greek is 
uncertain.” 

The difficulty comes, of course, not in translating the verb 
eheyxOjoera: but in making a translation which will make sense 
in this context. The variety of translations which have been 
suggested shows that translators have not found a satisfactory 
reading. The AV evaded the problem by reading into 5c the 
meaning of the preceding lines: “For the holy spirit of discipline 
will flee deceit, and remove from thoughts that are without 
understanding, and will not abide when unrighteousness cometh in.” 
This is something that might possibly be said about the holy 
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spirit of discipline, but it is not in any sense a translation of the 
word we have before us. The editors of the RV translated more 
literally, but with a corresponding loss in the sense of the passage: 
“And will be put to confusion when unrighteousness hath come in,” 
with the marginal reading, “convicted.” 

Some such reading as “‘abashed,” ‘“‘ashamed,” “be put to con- 
fusion” might seem possible, if considered apart from the biblical 
usage of e¢yyew. In biblical Greek, however, the verb has the 
primary meaning “convict,” “chasten,” “rebuke,” while the 
meaning to be “abashed,” “ashamed,” ‘“‘put to confusion” is 
secondary and always carries with it the implication of the primary 
meaning. Thus a sense of shame or confusion is what results from 
the conviction of wrongdoing. That such a thing could be said 
of the holy spirit of discipline, or in other words, of Sophia, of the 
Spirit of God (for these words seem to be used almost inter- 
changeably), is unthinkable. 

That this meaning “convict” is to be connected with the Greek 
verb in question becomes almost inescapable when we compare 
with it the usage of this same writer in other parts of the book. 
Some form of the verb is used in five other places and in every 
case with the general meaning of “convict’’ or its equivalent. 

Thus in 1s the RV reads, “And the Supreme Power . . . putteth 
to confusion (marg. ‘convicteth’) the foolish.” Line 1 8 has, 
“Neither shall Justice, when it convicteth, pass him by.” In 2 11 
we find, “For that which is weak is found to be of no service 
(marg. ‘convicted’).” Line 4 20 reads, “And their lawless deeds 
shall convict them to their face.”’ Finally in 12 2, we read, “Where- 
fore thou convictest by little and little them that 

Furthermore, the noun of the same root occurs in the following 
passages: 1 9; 2 14; 11 6; 17 7 and 18 5, and the meaning in every 
case is that of “conviction,” translated variously “reproof,” 
“rebuke.” 

Thus we come to what amounts to an impasse if we are to 
accept the Greek as the original of this passage. It is hardly 
possible to accept the reading, “(the holy spirit of discipline) will 
be convicted” or even “will be put to confusion (with the implic- 


\ 
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ation of guilt).” On the other hand, that is clearly what the 
word é\éyyew means as used in other parts of the book and this 
is in harmony with the Septuagint usage. 

Is it possible to throw light on the question on the hypothesis 
of a mistranslation from the original Hebrew? Two conjectures 
have been made, both of which give sense to the context, which 
is an improvement over the hypothesis of a Greek original, at 
least. Focke, following Bretschneider, assumes that the translator had 
before him MDW which he read as 
Of these two Hebrew forms, the active or Hifil occurs exceedingly 
frequently, while one citation of the passive or Hofal form is 
listed by Hatch and Redpath, in Job. 33 19, translated “is chas- 
tened.” It would be difficult to conjecture this meaning “to be 
chastened” in connection with our passage, but the active meaning 
“to chastise” or “to convict” fits into the sense of the context 
admirably. 

Speiser finds this hypothesis “hardly a felicitous one.” He 
conjectures that the translator had before him the form “OF, 
which he mistook for IO}. “The line thus restored ought to be 
rendered: ‘And will remove, when unrighteousness cometh in’.” 
This suggestion has the virtue of giving us a verse in which all 
three members are parallel: 

“For a holy spirit of discipline will flee deceit, 

And will start away from thoughts that are without 

understanding, 

And will remove, when unrighteousness cometh in.” 
On the other hand, is it the character of the “holy spirit of dis- 
cipline” to depart from the scene when unrighteousness enters 
in? Is not the duty of discipline to punish those who are unright- 
eous in word or deed? In other words, is the nature of “Paideia- 
Sophia” entirely passive ? 

By omitting line 1 6a, a line which hardly seems to belong to 
this part of Wisdom (see Focke, pp. 69, 70), Focke obtains in 
lines 5a b c and 6b, two couplets which present both attributes 
of ““Paideia-Sophia” the active and the passive. Omitting 6a we 
obtain: 

19 
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“For a holy spirit of discipline will flee deceit, 

And will start away from thoughts that are without 
und: rstanding. 

But will convict when unrighteousness hath come in, 

And will not hold a blasphemer guiltless for his lips.” 


The word “But” in se is substituted for the usual “And” because 
it fits the context better and is equally possible as a translation 
of the Hebrew connective (Focke, p. 70). 

Whatever be said of either of the above suggestions, they have 
the advantage of providing a translation which gives sense to 
the context in which the disputed passage is found. This is 
something at least which cannot be said for any readings from 
the accepted Greek text. 


1 4 — yap eis TO Ta TavTA, 
Kal al yevérers TOU 


The RV translates these lines: 


“For he created all things that they might have being: 
And the generative powers of the world are healthsome.” 

While the RV may make idiomatic English, it is nonsense 
in this connection. Of course, whatever is created has “being,” 
but the question here is how long it is to last. 

Ee: 76 eivac is not idiomatic Greek. The variant (55) reading 
e’; Tov ai@va is a mere worthless guess here. 

Is it possible to obtain the obvious sense of the passage on the 
hypothesis of a mistranslation from the Hebrew? The phrase 
cis TO elvae would be, of course, the rendering of MIW>. But 
is that the meaning here? Is not the contrast here between life 
and death, and does not the writer mean to say that things were 
created to live rather than to be? In this case, the original Hebrew 
would be mf}. This is good Hebrew idiom and makes good 
sense in the context. 

In like manner, in the next line, isn’t the meaning that the 
“origins of the universe” (93 were “life-giving” (APM) 
Lwr7ijpio: would be a good rendering. 
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Thus restored from the original Hebrew, the translation of 
the verse reads: 


“For he created all things that they might have life, 
And the origins of the universe are life-giving, 
Etc.” 


116 — aceBeis dé xepol Kai Tois Adyos 
avrov. 
pirov nynoapevot avTov 
cat Tpos avTor, 
Tis éxeivou pepidos eivat, 


“But ungodly men by their hands and their words called 
death unto them. 

Deeming him a friend they consumed away, 

And they made a covenant with him, 

Because they were worthy to be of his portion.” (RV). 


The RV clearly gives the meaning when it translates “death” 
in 11ea, but the word is not found in the Greek. The avrov, 
repeated three times in this verse and the éxeivov refer to 
Oavaros, which, however, has not been expressed. Nor is it expressed 
in the Greek of the preceding line: 

yap aBavarés 

But if we consider the possibility here of translation Greek, 
it is evident that v.15 could not be expressed in Heb. without 
the word “death” (FW), compounded with ‘3 or some other 
negative. Although there is no suggestion here of a mistrans- 
lation, yet the origin of the Greek becomes clear when we consider 
it as a translation from the Hebrew. 

Incidentally, the troublesome word éraxycay is probably 
a mere corruption of é<paryoav: “Deeming him a friend they laid 
hold wpon him.” 


25 — 
“Fast sealed.” 
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The verse, in which this word occurs, reads in the AV. “And 
our end retreateth not; Because it is fast sealed, and none turneth 
it back.” 

The word is not common in the LXX, being listed only three 
times by Tromm. It is, however, a familiar Hebrew idiom, and 
in Job. 97; 37 7, and also in Deuteronomy 32 31 (éeoppayiorat) 
is represented in the original by ONN. 


26 — cat TH KTice ws veoTnTL cTovdaiws, 

“Come on therefore, let us enjoy the good things that are 
present: and let us speedily use the creatures like as in youth.” 
(AV). 


“Come therefore and let us enjoy the good things 
that now are; 
And let us use the creation with all our soul 
as youth's possession.” (RV). 

While the above translations make idiomatic English, they 
merely serve to hide the difficulty of the Greek. The most prob- 
able ms. reading is ws vedrnti, although Sinaiticus and Alex- 
andrinus read veornros. The Old Latin reads “tanquam in iuven- 
tute” and the Peshitta “in our youth.” 

That this difficulty in the Greek is one of long standing may 
be judged from the varied attempts at translation. Grimm a 
first favored the meaning “eagerly as is fitting for youth,” but 
later supported the reading év vedry7:, “in youth.” Siegfried 
accepts this with a reference to the Hebrew of Eccles. 11 9, qos, 
“in thy youth.” Some such translation as this, “in youth” or 
“while we are young” is obviously the sense of the passage, but 
the difficulty of the Greek is not solved thereby. The literal 
translation, “And let us earnestly use creation like youth” is, 
as Speiser remarks, too vague. 

Speiser improves upon the original suggestion of Pfleiderer 
that veorns is a slang word for “a girl,” and that the meaning 
is “let us use God’s creation as we would a harlot.” Speiser 
refers to the suggestion of Zenner (Feldmann, p. 44) that we 
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should read in this passage ws veorrid:, “als Freudenmidchen,” 
but remarks, “The sense would in such a case be excellent, but 
the procedure doubtful.” Speiser himself makes the suggestion 
that the original Hebrew NMY3 “girls” was read by the trans- 
lator MMW) “youth,” in support of which he refers to Eccles. 3 12. 

But would “the sense ...in such a case be excellent?” There 
is nothing else in the Book of Wisdom to suggest this meaning. 
The simplest solution on the basis of an original Hebrew text 
is that of Bretschneider (see Focke, p. 71) that the translator, 
dealing with an unvocalized text, made the very easy mistake 
of reading the original 3 for the very similar preposition 5. Accept- 
ing this hypothesis, we should have in the original Hebrew some 
such phrase as or perhaps OHY33. 

Thus here the theory of mistranslation from the Hebrew removes 
the difficulty of the Greek and gives a translation which is appro- 
priate to the context: 


“Come therefore and let us enjoy the good things that 
now are; 
And let us use the creation with all our soul in youth.” 


2 16 — eis KiBdndrov eLoyioOnuev 
“We were accounted of him as base metal....” (RV). 
With this verse should be compared 3 17, eis ovdev Noyir OycovTat, 

and 96, eis ovdev AopoOjcera. While the verb royiCerPa 

occurs frequently in the Wisdom of Solomon, in connection with 
eis Tt it is found in only these three verses. This is, of course, 
the familiar Hebrew idiom 5 3WM3, found in 1 Ki. 1021, mon? 

15; in Is. 4017, and in other places. 

The extreme literalness of the Greek in the three passages men- 

tioned strongly suggests the possibility of translation from Hebrew. 


4 13 — xpovous 
This is thought to be a reference to Enoch, the “perf 


and is characteristically Hebrew in mode of expression. Goodrick 
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says “An idiomatic English translation is almost impossible 
RV ‘long years’ is not satisfactory), but the sense is plain enough. 
His moral training was — early in life, and his few years 
were as good as very many.” 

The difficulty of translating this into English idiom is clear 
enough. But is this even idiomatic Greek? Goodrick considers 
xpovoy “a Hellenistic expression,” following Grimm 
(p. 105) who says that the expression “gehért nur der helle- 
nistischen Gricitat” an. But the theory of a Jewish-Greek 
literary idiom has been abandoned by the very scholars who 
have maintained most consistently the Greek origin of the books 
of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha and certain books of the 
New Testament. If there never was any such thing as a literary 
“Jewish Greek,” such an expression as tAypovv xpévov cannot 
have been composed in Greek at all. It can only be a literal 
translation from the familiar Hebrew idiom found variously in 
Gen. 25 24; 29 21; Lev. 8 33; 12 4; 25 30; Nu. 65; ete. 


4 14 — dtavoia TO ToLOvTO. 

“Neither laying this to heart” (RV). 

The Hebrew equivalent of the awkward phrase Oévres emi 
diavoia is the common 35~y Dw. Grimm remarks that the writer 
probably had in mind the passage in Isaiah 571. Inasmuch as 
the LXX gives an entirely different translation from the above, 
it is evident that the Hebrew must be the source, if this is the 
case. Isaiah 571 reads, “The righteous perisheth, and no man 
layeth it to heart DW W'S TON PNM); and merciful 
men are taken away, none considering that the righteous is taken 
away from the evil to come.” The context here and immediately 
following is so similar in thought to Wisdom 4 7 ff., that the depend- 
ence of Wisdom upon the Hebrew can hardly be doubted. 


4 11 — dia TovTO ex Tovypias. 

This line has caused translators some difficulty. The AV 
renders (reading the whole verse), “For his soul pleased the Lord: 
therefore hasted he to take him away from among the wick 


J 
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The editors of the RV preferred to consider not God, but “he,” 
that is, Enoch, as the subject of the verb and accordingly trans- 
lated, “Therefore hasted he out of the midst of wickedness,” 
adding in the margin, however, the other reading, “he hastened 
him away.” 

It is the verb éxzevoev, of course, which causes the difficulty. 
The reading of the Greek is necessarily ambiguous. If we suppose 
a Hebrew original, we find that Syn, with the direct object 
understood, is quite the common thing in Hebrew poetry, and 
if substituted here, disposes of the ambiguity. 


5 16 — dia TovTo Ajurbovra To Bacireov Tis evrpereias 
kat TO Tov KadXous xetpos Kupiov. 


The AV translated, “Therefore shall they receive a glorious 
kingdom, and a beautiful crown from the Lord’s hand.” 


The rendering of the RV is closer to the Greek, 
“Therefore shall they receive the crown of royal dignity, 
And the diadem of beauty from the Lord’s hand.” 


The translation “crown” for Baci\eoy is a frequent LXX usage. 
It is also confirmed by the recently published and as yet incom- 
plete Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden by Preisigke, 
in which “Kénigskrone”’ is the meaning of the word. 

Grimm’s objection to this translation (p. 119) seems very weak. 
He argues, “nicht Krone . . . denn in diesem Falle wiirde das 
Wort ganz dasselbe besagen wie diadnua; . . . sondern Reich, 
Herrschaft, wie 1 14.” So far as the reference to 1 14 is con- 
cerned, the meaning there is ambiguous and may be rendered 
“palace” or “crown” with fully as much certainty as “king- 
dom.” 

The objection that if Baci\eov be read “crown,” we should 
have the same meaning as in the following line suggests what was 
probably the case, almost certainly if the original were Hebrew. 
Such parallelism is exactly what we should expect. Goodrick 
remarks “that ‘Kingdom of splendour’, ‘diadem of beauty’, might 
well be considered Hebraisms, but whether from such influence 
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or not, ‘genitives of quality’ are frequent in New Testament 
Greek .. .” (p. 162). It is becoming more and more clear that the 
“frequent’’ peculiarities of the New Testament Greek mentioned 
by Goodrick are due to translation from Semitic sources. The 
evidence here leans in the same direction. Not only does the geni- 
tive construction suggest the Hebrew, but the best translation 
of Baciieoy with “crown” gives a balance between “crown of 
splendor” in the first line and “diadem of beauty” in the second, 
which is exactly what we should expect in Hebrew but not in 
Greek. 

What we have in this passage may be taken to be a direct 
allusion to a strikingly similar passage in Is. 62 3. Dependence 
upon this verse, however, would not be upon the LXX, which 
reads, 

kat orépavos KadXous év Kupiou, 


It might easily be argued that the translator had before him 
something very close to the Hebrew of Is. 62 3, which is 


pI. 


6 7 — od yap tpdowrov 6 TavTwy 


“For He which is Lord over all shall fear no person.” (AV) 
“For the Sovereign Lord of all will not refrain himself for any 
man’s person.” (RV) 


The translation of the RV suggests better than the AV the 
awkwardness of tpdowrov, a phrase clearly foreign 
to the Greek idiom. It is impossible to believe that the writer 
of the Wisdom of Solomon, at home in both Alexandrian Greek 
and Hebrew as we know him to be, composed such a barbarism. 
It is a clear example of an over-literal translation of a familiar 
Hebrew idiom. An example of this construction in the Hebrew 
Bible is found in Deut. 117: “SO THIN 
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84 — pworis yap Tis TOU émorijuns 
Kai aiperis Tav Epywv avrou. 

The difficulty here centers in the word aiperis, which needs 
to be considered, however, in its context. 

The AV gives a dubious translation, “For she is privy to the 
mysteries of the knowledge of God, and a lover of his works.” 

Grimm found the word puzzling: “aiperis, schwerlich weiter 
vorkommend, kann seiner Etymologie zufolge nichts anderes als 
electrix (Vulg.) bedeuten.” (p. 169.) 

The editors of the RV chose this sense in their translation: 

“For she is initiated into the knowledge of God, 
And she chooseth out for him his works.” 

Two objections may be made to this translation, one from the 
point of view of the sense. Isn’t this too exalted a position for 
Wisdom, to say that she “chooses” or “deviseth” what God shall 
do? This passage is reminiscent of the verses in Prov. 8, where 
Wisdom is with God from the beginning, but God is the active 
agent. 

Another suggestion might be taken from the principle of paral- 
lelism so closely followed in much of this chapter. “To be initiated 
into the knowledge of God” is a quite different thing from the 
position of one who “chooses out” for God what he shall enact. 
Thus the parallelism does not suggest the above readings. 

The interesting suggestion has been made by C. C. Torrey and 
E. A. Speiser, working independently of each other, that the ori- 
ginal Hebrew NSN was mistaken by the translator for FM. 
Thus we should read in place of “chooseth out for him his works” 
some such translation as “And is an associate, sharer in.” 

On this hypothesis of a misreading of the Hebrew original, 
we thus have the more natural: 

“For she is initiated into the knowledge of God, 
And is a sharer in his works.” 


91 — Gee rarépwr Kupre tov édéous cov. 
The RV renders this line, ‘““O God of the fathers, and Lord who 
keepest thy mercy (marg. Lord of thy mercy).” But what sense 
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is there in the phrase, “Lord who keepest thy mercy”? Nor is 
the marginal reading of any help. “Lord of thy mercy” is never 
a LXX appellation for God. 

The AV avoided part of the difficulty by leaving out the pos- 
sessive pronoun cov, translating “O God of my fathers, and Lord 
of mercy.” Certain manuscript readings support such a trans- 
lation by the omission of cov; namely 106, 248, 254, 261, Compl., 
but the more important documents preserve the more difficult 
reading. Even without the troublesome cov, Grimm considered 
the phrase kvptos éNéous “ein halber Hebraismus.” 

This is a case where the theory of translation out of the Hebrew 
is especially convincing. According to the concordances, the usual 
Hebrew equivalent for €\eos would be TOF}. One form of this 
word is the adjective TOM, meaning “good” or “pious” and also 
used substantively with the meaning “‘saint.”. We may conjecture 
that in the present case the translator had before him the unvo- 
calized word JON. This word may be vocalized in two different 
ways and two entirely different meanings may be obtained. The 
translator here evidently read 970M when the context demanded 
7Ton. Had the correct translation been made, we should have 

in the English: “‘O God of the fathers, and Lord of thy saints.” 
This is an improvement in at least two respects: first, it supplies 
sense to the reading of the best mss.; and secondly, it gives us 
a couplet suggestive of the usual Hebrew parallelism. 

That the language is typical of this book may be judged from 
its occurrence in two other passages of the Book of Wisdom: 

xapus Kat eos Tois (3 9) 
yapts Kat Edeos év Tois exeKTOIs aVTOU 
Kal év Tois (4 15) 

If it be objected that the plural O'TOMN is rendered by the sin- 
gular édeos, it is precisely what we have in Is. 63 7, TY “ION, and, 
LXX, rov édeov Kupiov; in Ps. 106 7, avny and LXX, 
Tov TA/Mous TOU cov, 

In Gen. 32 11 the rendering is by another Greek word, but 
still in the singular number: 559 translated ard raons 


vas. 
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93 — Kai év Kpiow Kpivy, 

“and execute judgment with an upright heart.” (AV) 
“and execute judgement in uprightness of soul.” (RV) 

While ev@vs occurs frequently in the LXX and also in this 
particular Book of Wisdom, generally corresponding to the 
Hebrew “WW, yet this exact expression, év \buyis, occurs 
only here in Wisdom. 

Wahl (Clavis) in connection with this passage refers to Ps. 119 7, 
the phrase, “I will give thanks unto thee with uprightness of 
heart,” where the Hebrew equivalent of év evO@ury71 xapdias is 
329 

It might be added, in this same connection, that the very 
common idiom 3°) 31, accounts for the xpicw xpivy; see, for 
example, these very same words in Prov. 22 23. 


99 — ri apeorov ev cov. 


“what is pleasing in thine eyes.” (RV) 

Even Grimm counts this a Hebraism, comparing with it the 
expression in Gen. 16 10 (evidently a typographical error for 16 6). 
In 166 we find the similar expression cot apeorov 7, which is 
a translation of the original TIYI 37. 

Thackeray does not consider the possibility of finding trans- 
lation Greek in the Book of Wisdom (see his Introduction), yet 
makes the following comment (p. 43), “As regards the use of 
oOaXxuos in phrases like ‘to seem good,’ or ‘to find favor in the 
eyes (i. e. in the estimation) of someone (*}*Y3) we find the same 
sort of distinction between the groups of books as elsewhere. 
The classical tap« tux or other paraphrase is rarely found. 
As a rule, the Pentateuch with some of the other books render 
by évayriov (or the vernacular évwmov, évavtt), while 
the literal rendering év 6¢6aAuois is reserved for the later historical 
books (and is unexampled in N. T.).” 

Thus, to use Thackeray’s own words, we have here a “literal” 
example of translation Greek, such as we should expect in the 
later historical books. 
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The variant (248) reading only tends to confirm the hypothesis 
of translation from the Hebrew, for it is equally awkward, évwmov 


9 11¢ — purager me ev TH aiTiis. 

“And she shall guard me in her glory.” (RV) 

Grimm (p. 187) translated év 77 do&n, “in threm Glanze;” i. e., 
with the “brilliance” or “splendor” which characterizes her (cf. 
Wisdom 7 26, araiyacua yap éorw dwros adiov), Wisdom 
will illuminate the path for the one whom she loves, so that he 
may not go astray. 

The AV rendered, “in her power,” following the Vulg. “in sua 
potentia.” Goodrick characterizes this translation as the least 
likely of several possibilities (p. 220), because in the sense of 
“power” the word d0éa is applied only to God (cf. Rom. 64, 
Christ was raised from the dead, dra Tod warpos). Here 
glory and power are identical, of course. Goodrick finds more 
likely: (1) “in her brightness,” which suggests the reading of 
Grimm mentioned above; (2) “through her counsel,” taking doa 
to mean doyua; (3) “with her good repute,” emphasizing the 
guarding by Wisdom’s good name rather than the thought of 
guiding. This is the rendering Goodrick includes in his own 
English translation. 

The meaning of dd£a in this verse is necessarily ambiguous. 
If we consider this as a translation from a Hebrew original, there 
is a possible analogy in Is. 40 6 where do£a is the translation of 
TOM. This is not the common use of dda, but that it is possible 
is shown here, and the analogy makes the meaning of v. 11¢ 
clearer: it is not in this case, how wisdom protects, but why; that 
is, because of her loving-kindness. Thus the meaning is “she will 
protect me in her loving-kindness.” 


10 1c — xai abrov idiou. 

The word /d/ov is very peculiar here and clearly is not idiomatic 
Greek. In the AV it was not translated and we have merely the 
statement that Wisdom “brought him out of his fall.” The 
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reference is to Adam, of course, and since there is no comparison 
with any one else who has sinned, the literal translation of the RV 
is clearly no improvement on the sense: “Wisdom guarded to 
the end the first-formed father of the world that was created 
alone, And delivered him out of his own transgression.” 

Adam’s sin was a serious one and Wisdom alone saved him 
from the death penalty. Similar references to “mortal sin” are 
to be found in Num. 173; Deut. 2122; 2226; Hab. 210; Prov. 202. 
etc. In the last two citations, the expression in Hebrew is NOT} 
WWD) (Hab. 210, FWD] NOIN; Prov. 202, WH] NYIN). 

The significance is to be found in the use of the Hebrew word 5). 
With the suffix, ‘WDI, 753, the word is very commonly used in 
the sense of “self,” “I myself,” “thou thyself” etc. But the word 
means “‘life’’ and is of course frequently used where life is said 
or implied to be in danger: Ps. 33; 111; Is. 39; Ps. 73; 353, 7; 
1206. This is a Hebrew idiom which is ordinarily translated in 
the LXX by Yoxi. For example, Hab. 210 reads in the Greek, 
Kat cov; while Prov. 202 is translated, 
Guapraver eis Thy We should translate liter- 
ally in English with “sinning against” one’s own soul (i. e., life), 
which is another way of saying “mortal sin.” This Hebrew idiom 
is hard to translate into either the Greek or the English because 
these two languages do not have the exact equivalent of W453. 
“Soul” and “life” are not expressed by a single word in the latter 
languages, while in classical Hebrew, at least, there is no way 
to express the difference. Assuming that our writer was trans- 
lating from the Hebrew, the original probably contained the 
phrase 1} NOM, and the troublesome ‘diou is merely an attempt 
to express literally i in Greek what is a characteristically Hebrew 
idiom. Thus the meaning of the line is that Wisdom “delivered 
him from. mortal sin.” 


10 se — adda Kai Tis arédurov TH Bip 


“But they also left behind them for (human) life (marg. ‘by their 
lives’) a monument of their folly.” (RV) 
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The difficulty comes in the phrase 7 Bim. Goodrick (p. 231) 
suggests that although Bios may mean “human life,” yet in 
this verse and 1421, rovro éyévero 7H Biw eis Evedpov, it may 
have the meaning of the world at large. In support of this he 
quotes 4 Macc. 17 14 where we have 6 xocuos Kai 6 Tay avOpdérev 
Bios eBedper, which is not very convincing. 

Grimm (p. 199) refers to 4 Macc. 1719 to show that Bios may 
bear the meaning ,,lebende,“ “the living.” This is the sense of 
the context. The wicked “dying” aze contrasted with the righteous 
“living.” In v.1 Wisdom preserves Adam, and even when he 
falls does not entirely forsake him. In v.3 we have a reference 
to the lot of Cain. The tradition about the punishment of Cain 
is confused because of God’s promise in Gen. 415 that he should 
not be slain. Yet, it is the fate of Cain and his posterity to perish 
utterly. Wisdom preserved the life of Noah (v. 4). V.5 seems 
to refer vaguely to Wisdom’s care for Abraham. In v.¢ Wisdom 
saves alive the righteous man Lot, while a pillar of salt testifies 
to the death of an unbelieving soul, the type of the wicked inhabit- 
ants of Sodom and Gomorrah, etc. Thus we clearly have here 
the contrasted fate of the wicked and the righteous, the dying 
and the living. This is the sense, but not the ordinary translation 
of 

Supposing, however, that we have here a translation from 
Hebrew, the origin of the difficulty is easy to determine. The 
Hebrew equivalent of Bios is OM which could mean either 
“Tife” or “the living.” So the translation of this verse should be: 


“But they also left behind them for the living a monument of 
their folly.” 


10 10 — evrdpycev ev nox Pots, 
Kat Tovs Tovous avTOU. 
“She prospered him in his toils, 
And multiplied the fruits of his labor.” (RV) 

The difficulty in this line does not appear in the English trans- 
lation. It centers in the word zdvovus. Literally, the final clause 
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of the verse can only be translated, “She multiplied his labors,” 
but it is clear that this cannot be the meaning. 

Translators in general have accepted the suggestion of Grimm, 
who translated “‘machte gross seinen Erwerb,” taking zovous 
in the sense of the “reward of labor,” or “gain.” But it is doubtful 
if it is possible to take this meaning from zrovor, Liddell and Scott 
list three main varieties of the word’s usage in Greek: (1) work, 
toil; (2) consequences of toil, in sense of distress, trouble; (3) any- 
thing produced by work, in the sense of a work of art. There is 
nothing here to substantiate the translation of Grimm. He 
referred to Prov. 39 (LXX), for support of his view, which reads, 


Tima TOV KUptov Okaiwy Tover, 
kal a@apxov ard cay KapTav 
Honour the Lord with thy substance, 
And with the first fruits of all thine increase. (RV) 
This is not decisive, nor are the two verses listed by him in Ecclus. 
1415 and 2815. The first of these rather suggests the literal 
meaning of zovot: 
ovxi érépw Tovs Tovous cou, 
kal Tous Gov els dtaiperw 


“Shalt thou not leave thy labours unto another, 
And thy toils to be divided by lot?” (RV) 


Ecclus. 2815 may be taken either way and is clearly not decisive: 


Tpitn yuvaixas avdpeias 

kal éorépecev Tav 

“A third person’s tongue hath cast out brave women, 
And deprived them of their labours.” (RV) 


So far as the Wisdom of Solomon is concerned the evidence 
is overwhelmingly in favor of the literal meaning, “labor,” “toil,” 
“pain,” or the like, with one exception. The word 7évo: occurs 
in the following passages: 3 15; 51; 8 7,18; 916; 109, 10; 154; 1916. 
Aside from the verse in question, the only case in which there is 
ambiguity about the meaning is in 8 7, 
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€l ayaT a TUL, 
of TaUTHS apeTai. 
The famous list of virtues follows. The RV renders 87, 


“And if a man loveth righteousness, 
The fruits of Wisdom’s labour are virtues.” 


But equal sense is obtained if we translate this passage literally. 
The tasks which Wisdom sets are cwppocivn, ppovnats, 
and avdpeia. Such duties as these are glorious duties and might 
well be described as virtues. Goodrick translates: 


“And if a man cherish righteousness, 
Her labours are virtues; 

For she teacheth temperance and prudence, 

Justice and manliness, 

Than which nought in life is more profitable to man.” 


Goodrick himself evidently takes “labours” in the sense of “the 
fruits of labor,” but this is not necessary to the meaning. The 
tasks Wisdom requires of man are temperance, prudence, justice, 
and manliness. These in themselves may be considered “labours.” 

An added difficulty to translators in this passage has been 
the meaning of the verb used with zévo:, which is érA:jOuver. 
Goodrick finds a dilemma here. Either rovovs means “the fruit 
of his labours” or the verb é)j@vvev must mean “made to 
succeed,” or “‘prospered.”” But, as we have seen, the first is very 
uncertain. According to classical usage, é7)7jOvvev cannot possibly 
mean “prospered.” Goodrick (p. 233) escapes the dilemma by 
assuming that “‘‘Wisdom’ is writing in a foreign tongue.” But, are 
we to admit that our writer is not well-versed in the Greek? That 
is not the evidence throughout the book; quite to the contrary. 
As Goodrick himself says, “the only true meaning is ‘multiplied 
his toils’.” Goodrick himself adopts the translation, “bless with 
plenty his labours;”’ but one does not feel he himself is convinced. 

Thus we are not able to obtain a satisfactory translation on the 
basis of the Greek text, without reading into the line the obvious 
meaning of the context. ’ 
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Assuming, however, that the writer was translating from the 
Hebrew, we come to a simple solution of the difficulty. The 
Hebrew equivalent of ovo: is Y°3* which has two meanings, 
(1) labor, toil; (2) the product of labor, or better, the reward, gain. 
In this usage the word is found in Is. 4514; 552; Jer. 3 24; 205; 
Ps. 10911; Neh. 513; as derived from tillage, Ps. 7846; Job 3911; 
Haggai 11; Ps. 128 2. 

Thus it appears that our writer, translating from the Hebrew, 
naturally enough fell upon zover, which is the common equivalent 
of Y*3) in its primary meaning, and which he was regularly using 
in other passages of his translation. In this particular passage, 
however, in conjunction with exA7jOuvev, the context demands 
another translation, perhaps caprous. So the hypothesis of a 
mistranslation from the Hebrew furnishes the simplest solution 
of the difficulty in this passage. 


Il 


It remains to discuss the bearing of this evidence upon the 
division of the book. Several questions naturally arise: How far 
does the translated part extend? Or, to put it in another way, 
just where does the originally Greek section begin? Was all 
of the first part originally written in Hebrew? 

From the character of this essay it is natural that chief import- 
ance should be given to the occurrence of translation-idiom in 
the Greek text. It is generally admitted that the traces of Hebrew 
idiom are to be found within the first half of the book. The cases 
cited in the previous section are scattered throughout the first 
ten chapters, while what is commonly considered to be a Hebraism 
is found in the first verse of the eleventh chapter. At the end of 
this verse there is an abrupt transition in the verbal sequence. 
V.1 reads, “She (Wisdom) prospered their works in the hand of 
the holy prophet,” with the verb in the third person singular; 
while v. 2, with a verb in the third person plural, introduces a 
new subject, the Israelites, ““They went through the wilderness, 
etc.” Furthermore, from this point onward there is a marked 


20 
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lessening of the parallelism characteristic of the first ten chapters 
as a whole. For these reasons especially the present writer con- 
cludes that the translated material ends with 111 and that the 
Greek original began with 112. This division of the book coincides 
with that of the early critic, Eichhorn, who did not, however, 
admit the possibility of Hebrew origin for the first part. It is 
also identical with the major division proposed by Holmes, who 
concluded that “the difference in style, presentation, and tone 
between the two parts is undeniable.’”®’ Holmes balanced the 
reasons in support of the composition of the book against those 
for its unity and concluded that the most effective of these had 
to do with the numerous and striking linguistic differences between 
the two sections. He demonstrated with a chart the astonishingly 
different proportion in which certain particles are used in the 
first and last parts of Wisdom, including the following: ev, dé, 
tva, adXa (udvov), yap, kai yap. The significance of these figures 
was seized upon by Speiser?® who maintained that “Holmes’ con- 
clusions for considering the first part separately are all in favor 
of its Hebrew origin. The latter will easily explain the paucity 
of particles, comparatively smaller number of compounds, peculiar 
distribution of certain words, etc. In fact a non-Greek source 
of the book is practically postulated thereby, and the theory is 
particularly supported by the fact that—to use Holmes’ own 
argument in a different connection—the support comes wn- 
wittingly, the author not having considered the possibility of a 
Hebrew origin.” 

The division at the end of 111 harmonizes well with the opinion 
of most critics who have touched upon the Hebraisms in the 
Book of Wisdom, whether or not they have admitted the possi- 
bility of a Hebrew original. Grimm?°, for example, listed the 
following verses as containing Hebraisms: 11; 29; 215; 216; 
413; 415; 729; 84; 811; 821; 93; 96; 99; 111; 139; 1917. It 


27 Op. cit., p. 523. 
28 Op. cit., pp. 478, 479. 
°9 Op. cit., Einleitung, “Sprache und Darstellung” (Sect. 3). 
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will be observed that 14 out of 16 of these Hebraisms fall within 
the limit designated. Several so-called “‘half-Hebraisms” mentioned 
by Grimm all belong within these chapters: 63; 614 and 91. 
More recently Professor Freudenthal*® has referred to the “inter- 
mingling of stylistic ostentation and poverty” in the Wisdom 
of Solomon, by “poverty” indicating such Hebraisms as those 
in 11; 29; 415; 91; 98; 99 and 111. It will be observed that 
these Hebraisms all fall within the first section of the book. The 
three alleged cases of mistranslation cited by Focke have already 
been mentioned. Speiser himself has listed mistranslations in the 
following lines: 15; 116; 25; 26; 312; 412; 419; 53; 512; 84; 
8 

In connection with the parallelism reflected in the Greek text, 
Focke takes issue with the generally accepted point of view. 
Grimm judged the parallelism to continue through the first ten 
chapters, in imitation, as he thought, of the Hebrew style of the 
Psalms, Job and Proverbs. Siegfried (1900) affirmed the same 
point of view, although in his own translation he used verse form 
through 121s, which caused Focke to inquire if we were expected 
to discover a third form of literary structure in chs. 10 1—12 18. 
Under the sub-heading, “Poesie und Prosa,” Focke* claims that 
the parallelism of the book is limited as follows: in chs. 1—5 it 
is consistently observed; in 61—121s the parallelism prepon- 
derates with occasional prose; while in 121s—ch.19, the prose 
preponderates with only scattered examples of parallelism. Focke 
concludes that the author of chs. 6—19 in combining his own 
work with the original chs. 1—5 which he translated from the 
Hebrew, was at first consistently but gradually less and less 
careful to observe his imitation of the Hebrew parallelism. This 
attempt to limit the genuinely Hebrew parallelism to chs. 1—5 
Focke combines with various arguments under the two general 
headings “Inhalt” and “Form” but inconclusively. For example, 
Focke points to the comparative absence of the term Sophia and 


30 Op. cit., p. 733. 
31 Op. cit., pp. 51 ff. 
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other Greek terminology in chs. 1—5, compared with its frequent 
usage in chs. 6-19. Even if 16 be ruled out of consideration 
as an interpolation, as Focke insists, it is difficult to agree that 
“diese auffillige singulare Erscheinung in den ersten fiinf Kapiteln 
der Sap. villig fehit.”? Traces of Greek thought certainly are 
to be found in the translator’s language in 17; 2 2cd; 23; 223. 
Thus chs. 1—5 are not free from this terminology. Nor does the 
usage of Sophia at least continue in all of chs. 6-19, occurring 
only once in these chapters. 

A similar inconclusiveness exists in Focke’s argument that in 
Part I as defined by him we find only a stern, judicial deity 
(13; 1710; 416; 516—20), while in Part II we discover a bene- 
volent, merciful deity.** To support his view Focke quotes from 
the second section: 67; 726; llesff; lle6e; 121; 122; 1210; 
12 11; 12 13; 12 18; 12 20; 12 22; 14 3; 151; 16 6; 16 7; 16 8; 16 10; 
16 11; 16 21; 16 26; 19 22. It might be said, of course, that the 
writer is dealing in Part I with a different set of circumstances 
and a different phase of the nature of God. Even if the difference 
claimed can be convincingly shown, however, does this show a 
division between chs. 1—5 and 6—19? As will be observed, 
only two of the citations mentioned, 67 and 7 26, occur before the 
eleventh chapter. The division might nearly as well be drawn 
at chapter 11. Focke continues with an attempt to portray 
contrasting schemes of eschatology in chs. 1—5 and 6—19; and 
finally to uncover in chs. 1—5 a description of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, proving the Palestinian origin of these chapters. One 
is left, however, with a consciousness of the difficulty of analyzing 
the book on such grounds, especially in the light of the many 
different conclusions reached by equally scholarly critics who 
have followed very similar methods of inquiry. Under the heading, 
“Form,” Focke tabulates among other things the usage of certain 
particles and on this basis argues for his analysis of the book. 
It is illuminating, however, to observe that Holmes arrives at 


32 Op. cit., p. 21. 
33 Jbid., pp. 22ff. 
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a very different solution of the problem on the basis of a study 
o* nearly the identical words classified by Focke. While agreeing 
with Focke’s hypothesis that the translator of the first part of 
the book is the author of the second, yet it seems difficult to accept 
his limitation of the Hebrew original to chs. 1—5. 

Speiser would credit the first nine chapters to the Hebrew 
original with the exception of the considerable section 6 22—7 30. 
He reasons that after 621, “O ye kings of the people, honour 
Wisdom, that you may reign for evermore,” the redactor, presum- 
ably the translator-author himself, felt the need of certain 
“explanatory remarks” on the nature of Wisdom. Speiser 
also mentions, in agreement with Focke, that the parallelism 
in this part of the book is not sustained, which is a contributing 
factor to his decision that this section should be omitted from 
the translated material. While it is possible to maintain, as did 
the late Professor Gressmann, that certain sentences or longer 
sections of the first part of the book may originally have been 
written in the Greek and likewise in the second part that one or 
more small sections may come originally from the Hebrew, yet 
any such theory is exceedingly precarious. It has been commonly 
supposed, for example, that so Greek a passage as the Sorites 
in 6 17—20 could not have been written in Hebrew, yet it may 
be pointed out that such step figures do occur in the Rabbinical 
writings and more than once. So far as the suggestion of Speiser 
is concerned, it is possible to mention at least one important 
obstacle in the way of an obvious mistranslation in 7 22, which 
involves a considerable number of verses. The Greek reads, 
4 yap TavTwy TexviTis edidakév we copia, which is translated, 
“For Wisdom, which is the worker of all things, taught me.” 
Here Wisdom is made the subject of the verb while in the rest 
of the same context, God is the subject, stated or understood. 
V. 17 reads, “For he (God) hath given me certain knowledge of 
the things that are, etc.” God is considered the subject through 
all the subsequent verses until v. 22 and should clearly be so read 


Op. cit., p. 480. 
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in that verse. The line would then read, “For he (God) taught 
me wisdom, etc.” In this manner the true sense of the passage 
may be restored. It is the opinion of the writer that with no 
considerable exceptions the section 11—111 is translated from 
the Hebrew. 

In conclusion it might be added that we are dealing with the 
Wisdom of Solomon. It would be natural to expect that Sophia 
should be mentioned frequently in such a case throughout the 
various chapters of the book. It is noteworthy that after 111 the 
word occurs only in one passage, 145. Furthermore, it is the 
Wisdom of Solomon with which we are concerned, and in chs. 
11—111 Solomon is given a prominent place. He is described 
as a king, the son of a king, one who seeks to be worthy of his 
father’s throne (912); he speaks repeatedly in the first person; 
addresses in a tone of authority the “judges of the earth” (11) and 
kings and rulers (ch. 6). But after 111 Solomon drops out of 
sight. Such considerations together with those already mentioned 
lead one to believe that the original Wisdom of Solomon written. 


in Hebrew extended as far as 111 of the present Greek text. 
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THE CASE FOR THE EARLY DATE OF DEUTERONOMY 


JULIUS A. BEWER 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


truly scientific criticism never stops. No question is ever 


closed for it. When new facts appear or a new way of 
understanding old facts is shown, the critic is ready to reexamine, 
to modify or to overthrow his theory, if it does not account for 
all the facts in the most satisfactory way. For he is interested 
in the truth of his theory, and indifferent to the label, old or 
new; orthodox or heterodox; conservative, liberal or radical, 
that others may place upon it. There is nothing so exhilarating 
as the discovery of a fresh way of looking at old problems if it 
offers a better solution. 

Over a century’s patient, careful, illumined research had 
brought us nearer and nearer to the solution of the problem of 
the Pentateuch until the modern documentary hypothesis had 
gained almost unanimous assent among critical scholars, at least 
in its large, fundamental results which Wellhausen formulated 
and expounded so brilliantly and convincingly. But the work 
of critical investigation and reexamination has gone on, and in 
details the hypothesis has been modified. Just now it is not a 
detail that is challenged, but one of its most important points: 
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the date and aim of Deuteronomy. The theory had maintained, 
(1) that in its original form D was composed in the seventh century, 
whether under Hezekiah or Manasseh or Josiah the critics were 
not agreed; (2) that it was a reform program in which one of the 
essential aims, though not the only one, was the centralization 
of the cult in one sanctuary, the temple at Jerusalem; (3) that it 
was published in the eighteenth year of King Josiah and that 
it became the basis of his reformation. Critics who had reexamined 
D afresh had pointed out that D, as we now have it, is the result 
of a long literary process in which several older law codes and 
various editions have a large part. But they had not denied that 
one of D’s principles was the centralization of worship, nor that D 
was Josiah’s lawbook and the basis of his reform. Of late, however, 
these “assured results of criticism” have been denied and two 
widely differing theories, one maintaining an earlier and the other 
a later date for Deuteronomy, have been proposed. 

The principal sponsors of the theory, viz., that of an early 
date, which we are to examine in this paper are Professor Oest- 
reicher in Germany! and Professor Welch in Scotland.” 

Oestreicher maintained (1) that the story of Josiah’s reform 
in 2 Kings 22f. is interested not in the centralization of the cult 
in Jerusalem but only in its purification from all heathen and 
especially Assyrian elements both in Jerusalem and elsewhere, 
not in Kulteinheit but in Kultreinheit. The abolition of the high 
places and the bringing of the priests to Jerusalem were tem- 
porary measures to be done away with as soon as conditions 
permitted. Josiah had begun his reformation on his own initiative, 
as we learn from 2 Chr. 34 3, several years before the law book, 
consisting of D and other parts of the Pentateuch, was discovered. 
Oestreicher further maintained (2) that the original D did not 
demand an absolute centralization of the cult at Jerusalem but 


1 Th. Oestreicher, Das deuteronomische Grundgesetz, 1923. See also 
W. Staerk, Das Problem des Deuteronomiums. Hin Beitrag zur neuesten 
Pentateuchkritik, 1924. 

2 Adam C. Welch, The Code of pe A New Theory of its 
Origin, 1924. 
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only a relative one at several larger sanctuaries. Deut. 12 14, 
which had always been understood to mean: “take heed to thyself 
that thou offer not thy burnt offerings in every place thou seest, 
but in the place D{P193 which Yahweh shall choose in one of thy 
tribes Ocstreicher translates: “but in any place 
which Yahweh shall choose in any one of thy tribes.” According 
to him D meant exactly the same as Ex. 20 24: “an altar of earth 
thou shalt make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt 
offerings and thy peace offerings, thy sheep and thine oxen: 
in every place where I record my name I will come unto thee and 
I will bless thee,” although here DYPA(7)"92A is used. 

Welch, in his brilliant and fascinating book, came to the same 
conclusion, that the original D did not demand absolute centralization 
of worship—this evidently quite independently of Oestreicher, 
although he published his book a year later. The scope of his 
investigation is narrower, he did not treat the story of 2 Kings 
22f., and confined his investigation to the code of D, i. e. chaps. 
12—26. His theory was due to a twofold reaction, against the 
complicated literary hypothesis which operated with several 
editions of D,? and against the theory that D was the result of 
Josiah’s reformation, the work of impractical dreamers of the 
exile who, under the influence of the centralization of the cult 
by Josiah, elaborated a legal system which was incapable of 
being put into practice at any time.* Welch felt that the common 
fallacy in both sets of theories was the assumption that D demanded 
the centralization of all worship in one place. For when he set 


3 C. Steuernagel, Das Deuteronomium iibersetzt und erklart, 1, 1898, 
2, 1923; A. F. Puukko, Das Deuteronomium, 1910; J. Hempel, Die Schichien 
des Deuteronomiums, 1914. 

4 G. Hélscher, “Komposition und Ursprung des Deuteronomiums,”’ 
Zeitschr. fr alttest. Wissenschaft, 1923, S. 161-255; “Das Buch der Konige, 
seine Quellen und seine Redaktion” in Gunkel’s EHucharisterion, 1923, 
S. 158. How strongly Welch felt the force of Hélscher’s arguments is seen, 
e. g., from this passage: “in spite of its abounding difficulties, it seems to 
be the conclusion to which we are driven if we retain the view that by the 
sanctuary where Jahweh elects to locate His name, Deuteronomy means 
the temple of Jerusalem” (p. 196). 
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out to discover the controlling principles of the legislators and 
in particular whether their aim was to enforce centralization of 
worship or, if it was not theirs, whether it was that of a reviser, 
he found that neither the original nor the revised laws (if indeed 
they were revised) had anything to do with centralization, that 
there was in the whole code only one passage, Deut. 12 1—7, that 
taught centralization and this was clearly an addition which a 
later writer had inserted at the beginning of the code in order 
that the whole law should be read in its light. And this has 
actually been done ever since. Omit this section and read the 
rest of the law without the idea of centralization, translating the 
phrase “the place which Yahweh shall choose” (“in one of thy 
tribes” 12 14) by “any place which Yahweh shall choose (in any 
one of thy tribes”) and interpreting it of any legitimate Yahweh 
sanctuary,—and you are rid of all the difficulties that face you 
as long as you think that these laws are intended for a single 
central sanctuary, and they become quite practical. Then you 
do not have, e. g., the incredible command that the whole population 
of the country shall go to Jerusalem at the time of the harvest 
when an absence of everybody from home would be impossible; 
then they all had to go simply to the near-by Yahweh sanctuary. 
The dominating motive behind the code was not the unity but 
the purity of the cult, or in Oestreicher’s phrase, not Kulteinheit 
but Kultreinheit. D’s whole emphasis was on the character, not 
the number of the places of worship, for its burden was Yahwism 
against Baalism, and it was opposed to the indiscriminate use 
of heathen sanctuaries by the people of Yahweh as well as to 
casual private sanctuaries like Micah’s. 

As soon as this is recognized the time in which these laws 
originated can be definitely determined, for they were addressed 
to the conditions that prevailed in the early monarchy. “The 
Deuteronomic code is the outcome and one expression of that 
religious and national movement which rose in Benjamin and 
Ephraim, and which in its beginning is associated with the per- 
sonality of Samuel” (p. 206). It has its “closest relation to the 
life of Ephraim..... and may be the ‘use’ of Bethel, or one of 
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the larger sanctuaries in Ephraim” (p. 191). The law which was | 
framed for this one particular period succeeded in preventing 
“the people from using indiscriminately the heathen sanctuaries. 
They never adopted as their own any of the Canaanite shrines” 
(p. 211). But when “that period with its conditions came to an 
end.... the legislation drafted to meet them... . fell aside as 
a working system since its purpose was served , (it) was not 
capable of being adapted to serve a new age” and that is the 
reason why “‘it is so singularly free from glosses, explanations and 
additions” (p. 205, cf. also p. 192). The complicated theories 
of several editions are therefore quite uncalled for; and on this 
view the laws of D are, just as we should expect laws to be, alto- 
gether practical and well fitted “to form a guide for the actual 
life of the community” (p. 195) and not the unworkable dream 
of impracticable dreamers of the exile. 

We will consider Welch’s form of the theory somewhat carefully. 
If it is tenable it will have an important bearing on our view of 
the history of Israel’s religion. 

The basis on which the whole theory rests is the translation 
of the words AND WS Deut. 12 14. 
The natural rendering is the one that has always been given to it, 
“the place which Yahweh shall choose in one of thy tribes.” How 
else could this thought be expressed in Hebrew, unless one were 
to circumscribe it? If the author wanted to say just this in the 
most direct way without circumlocution he would have to write 
thus if everybody were to understand his meaning at once. But 
if he wanted to say “any place which Yahweh shall choose in 
any of thy tribes,” would he be understood as meaning this and 


5 It is not necessary to refute again in detail Oestreicher’s and Welch’s 
translation, since this has been done effectively, e. g., by Kénig, “Stimmen 
Ex. 20 24 und Dtn. 12 13f. zusammen?” ZATW, 1924, pp. 337-346; “Der 
generelle Artikel im Hebraischen,” ibid., 1926, pp. 172-175; Budde, “Das 
Deuteronomium und die Reform Josias,”’ ibid., 1926, pp. 177-224: Battersby 
Harford, “Since Wellhausen,” Expositor, 1925, pp. 323-349; W. C. Graham, 
“The Modern Controversy about Deuteronomy,” Journ. of Rel., 1927, 
pp. 396-418. 
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not the other, if he wrote 3) Dipar ? Welch says, yes, and refers 
to Deut. 195 and 2317, maintaining® that while the fugitive 
manslayer or slave could choose only one of the places of refuge, 
Yahweh could choose several where he would locate his name, 
The latter may be true, but if the writer wanted to express in 
Hebrew “any place..... in any of thy tribes,” he would write 
as in Ex. 2024 and for else he would be 
misunderstood. D wrote and as a matter 
of fact has been understood from the time of Josiah on as meaning 
just what he wrote: one particular place in one particular tribe.— 
Of course, if there are cogent reasons for believing that the original 
author intended to say, “any place” etc., we may assume that 
in every case where the phrase occurs the text has been changed 
(by the author of the interpolation Deut. 121—7?) from ar 
original ipa “any place” or Miaipia2 “the places,” and in 
12 14 “fn any of thy tribes” or “in thy tribes.” 
But this is only justifiable if it can be shown that the laws are 
actually impractical or even impossible for a single central sanc- 
tuary. That is just what Welch believes and why he interprets | 

. (without textual emendation) the phrase as referring to any number 
of legitimate Yahweh sanctuaries in order to make the laws reason- 
able and practicable. 

The contrast is for Welch between legitimate Yahweh and 
illegitimate heathen sanctuaries, not between illegitimate local 
Yahweh sanctuaries’ and the one legitimate Yahweh temple at 
Jerusalem. Now it is noteworthy that in the entire code the con- 
trast, when expressed, is always between “the place which Yahweh 
shall choose” etc. and either “thy gates” (= homesteads or 
home towns) or “every place which thou seest”; never between 
“the place which Yahweh shall choose” and heathen sanctuaries, 
except in Deut. 12 1-7 which Welch regards as a later interpolation 

and where he also agrees that “the place” is the one central 


® In an article on “The Two Descriptions of the Sanctuary in Deutero- 
nomy,” Hapos. Times, 1926, pp. 215-219. 
7 Private shrines such as Micah’s may be disregarded at this point. 
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sanctuary at Jerusalem: Thus according to 165 the Passover, 
and according to 1217 the tithes and firstlings must now be eaten 
at the sanctuary, no longer at home, where the tithes of the third 
year (14 28; 26 12), blemished firstlings (15 22) and non-sacrificial 
meat (12 15, 21) are still to be consumed. There is no indication 
in these laws that the Israelites were in the habit of going with 
their passover, tithes and firstlings to heathen sanctuaries against 
which they must be warned. Of course, they celebrated the great 
annual festivals of unleavened bread, weeks, and tabernacles 
at their sanctuaries, not at home, and in the reformulation of 
the ancient law of Ex. 23 17; 34 23: “Three times in a year shall 
all thy males appear before Yahweh thy God,” D adds “in the 
place which he shall choose.” What is the implied contrast here ? 
Had it ever been the custom of the Israelites to appear before 
Yahweh at a Baal or Astarte sanctuary, where Baal and Astarte 
priests functioned, in the naive belief that they appeared there 
actually before Yahweh? That seems to me credible only if the 
sanctuaries and the priestly functions at them had been taken 
over by Israel and their own Yahweh priests. 

But Welch denies that Israel ever adopted a Canaanite shrine. 
If he is right, the differentiation between Israelite and Canaanite 
sanctuaries must be pronounced. Why then did D not bring 
out this contrast by saying, “not at any Baal sanctuary”? Was 
this so self-evident that it needed not to be expressed? One 
| could say this only if Israel had actually celebrated, or were in 
danger of celebrating, their Yahweh festivals at Baal sanctuaries 
where Baal priests functioned, so that they understood the 
implied contrast at once, or if D belonged to the time of the in- 
vasion of Canaan when the opposition to the sanctuaries of the 
hostile Canaanites was universal, that is to a time still earlier than 
Welch assumes. But neither the one nor the other is at all likely. 
The early sharp differentiation between Yahweh and Baal places 
gave way where the Canaanites were dispossessed. Their sanctua- 
ries were used by Israel, they were no longer Baal places but 
Yahweh’s property, for he was now the Baal of the land, and his 
own people, not Baal priests, officiated there. Where the Canaanites 
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were not driven out the Baal sanctuaries remained in their possession 
and there was no Yahweh worship at them. The Yahweh places 
were distinct from them and in opposition to them. Quite early, 
however, the Yahweh priests took over from the Canaanites 
rites which belonged to the agricultural festivals which they 
adopted from them when they changed from a nomadic to an 
agricultural mode of life and which they celebrated in honor of 
Yahweh who as God of the land had become also the giver of 
agricultural blessings. When the assimilation between Israel 
and the Canaanites became more complete and Yahweh became 
the God of the Canaanites too, the Baal sanctuaries with their 
Baal ritual were appropriated and adapted to Yahweh worship 
by the Israelite priests and people. This is the syncretistic worship 
which Hosea and Jeremiah attacked and which, according to 
the prevailing critical theory, D tried to abolish by centralizing 
all worship in one place. To them it was not Yahweh but heathen 
worship, but not to the people who replied, e. g., to the charge 
of Baalism made by Jeremiah: “I am not defiled, I have not gone 
after the Baalim” (Jer. 223). When they sacrificed “in every 
place they saw” as D phrases it, or “upon every high hill and 
under every spreading tree” as Jeremiah says (2 20f., also 2 28; 
3 2, e—13; 11 13; 17 ef.), they meant to honor Yahweh whom they 
called their Baal (Hos. 2 16). If Welch believes that Israel “never 
adopted as their own any of the Canaanite shrines” (p. 211) 
and that “not one of their leading shrines can be proved to have 
a Canaanite origin” (p. 213), he has not only the analogy from 
other religions but also the Old Testament prophets and historians 
against him. For in these latter also there has been retained the 
memory that some of the later Israelite sanctuaries were already 
sacred places in the Canaanite period, in spite of the fact that 
it was in the interest of later writers to eliminate these traces. 
Thus J tells, “And Abram passed through the land unto the 
sanctuary of Shechem’’’ (Gen. 12 6); E narrates, ‘““And Abraham . 


8 DOW Dip is here not simply “the place of Shechem” but, as Welch 
translates O'P) in Deuteronomy, “the sanctuary of Shechem,” compare v. 7. 
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went to the sanctuary Dipti of which God had told him... and 
saw the sanctuary afar off and said,... I and the lad will go 
yonder: and we will worship” (Gen. 22 3—s), and also “and Jacob . . 
lighted upon the sanctuary DIPS” (Gen. 28 11). Shechem, Moriah, 
Bethel were already sanctuaries in pre-Israelite times. So late 
a writer as Gen. 14 1s says, “And Melchizedek, king of Salem .. . 
was priest of El ‘elyén.”” And one wonders whether it is at all 
likely that Dan, at one of the sources of the Jordan with all its 
suggestion of a dwelling of a divine being, had no sanctuary 
before the Danites took it (Judg. 18 27—31). Welch’s assertion 
that Israel never adopted Canaanite shrines is therefore untenable 
and, as « result, the contrast between “the place which Yahweh 
chooses” and the heathen sanctuaries, which he assumes, would 
have had to be expressed if it was meant. The old interpretation 
which sees here a contrast between the many local Yahweh 
sanctuaries and the one legitimate central sanctuary is still the 
most natural; and it is in line with the known facts of the history 
of the eighth and seventh centuries. 

The point where the issue between the common critical theory 
and Welch’s is most clearly joined is in connection with the yearly 
festivals and especially the passover. According to the common 
view the passover was transferred from the homes to the central 
sanctuary because all sacrifices should be brought nowhere else 
but there.® According to Welch it was transferred to any Yahweh 
sanctuary in order to withdraw it “from all danger of contamination 
by heathen practices” and to make sure that it was “observed 
after strict Israelite ritual” (p. 66). Just in how far “the cele- 
bration at home was threatening its peculiar Yahweh character- 
istics” (p. 69) is not clear; if it means that “the flesh of the paschal 
lamb” was “treated negligently,” that danger was not avoided 
at the sanctuary either; the later P would not insist so strongly 


® The centralization of worship in Jerusalem was not an end in itself 
according to the prevailing theory but a means to an end. The end was 
the establishment of true and pure Yahweh worship; in other words, Kult- 
einheit was a means to Kultreinheit. 
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on its careful treatment, if there were no need for it even at that 
time. What the heathen practices of a similar character were, 
to which the celebration at home was “threatening to assimilate 
it,” Welch does not tell, and into the question whether the Massoth 
festival was originally a Canaanite spring festival which was 
(as is commonly believed) taken over by Israel, he does not go, 
although he argues strongly for the originality of the magssoth 
verses, Deut. 16 3afbs. Was there less danger of adopting Canaanite 
rites at the sanctuary? Did the presence of Yahweh priests who 
knew the Yahweh ritual guarantee absolute purity of ritual 
there ? Does not what we know of the cult at the Yahweh sanctuary 
at Jerusalem, e. g., forbid such an assumption; and do we not 
have 1 Sam. 2 12—17 for Shiloh, and Hosea 4 eff. for the character 
of the priests in general? Moreover, if the reason for the transfer 
of the passover to the sanctuary was really the guarding of its 
distinctive Yahweh ritual, it is surprising that nothing is said 
of the particular feature which had been characteristic of its cele- 
bration hitherto: the application of the blood to the lintel and 
the door-posts of the houses. True enough, after the removal 
to the sanctuary this became impossible. And yet it had been 
the most significant feature of the festival and its name pesah 
is explained both by JE (Ex. 12 21-27) and P (Ex. 127, 13) as 
due to Yahweh’s “passing over” when he saw the blood. Its 
complete disregard by one to whom the preservation of the ancient 
Yahweh ritual was the main motive for the transfer of the passover 
to the sanctuary, is all the more striking when we find Ezekiel 
insisting on it, with the modifications, of course, that were neces- 
sitated by the altered conditions. Here is one who was deeply 
interested in the ritual, and he describes a rite which is altogether 
singular and clearly fashioned after the ancient rite of the passover: 
on the first day of the first month (= Abib) the priest is to take 
the blood of a young bullock without blemish and apply it to 
the door-posts of Yahweh’s house and to the posts of the gate 
of the inner court as well as to the four corners of the ledge of 
the altar (Ezek. 4519). Was this Ezekiel’s own contribution to 
the ritual of the passover in the temple? Or may we assume 
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that it had already been the practice in the days of Josiah? In 
any case, why did D, if his main concern was the preservation 
of the distinctive Yahweh ritual, say nothing about it? 

Welch believes that the one feature of the passover ritual 
that is emphasized by D, the duration of the festival of a single 
night and “the command to return at daybreak are precisely 
the characteristics of the Deuteronomic pesach which must have 
made it peculiarly difficult or even impossible to observe, when 
the cult was centralized at Jerusalem” (p. 66). He thinks, with 
Hédlscher, that such a command “never could have been enforced 
at the temple” (p.72). Why this was impossible, he does not 
say. D’s interest was, as Welch himself clearly shows, in this, 
that the celebration should take place in a single night, there 
was to be no continuation on the next morning, not a scrap of 
meat was to be left over.!° D is here simply insisting on the ancient 
practice, the passover had always been a nocturnal festival which 
must come to an end before daybreak. That the words, “and thou 
shalt turn in the morning, and go unto thy tents” (167) must be 
taken as a peremptory command, which could not be enforced 
at the central sanctuary, rather than as a permission, “thou 
mayest”, is not so certain as Welch makes it to appear. The 
intention of the law was to insist that at daybreak the 
festival was at an end. There was nothing more to be done 


10 Welch suggests that the reason for this was the danger of corruption. 
Was this really so great with boiled meat in the early spring? That this 
idea was indeed associated with other sacrifices by P we may deduce from 
Lev. 7 16-18; 19 5-8. D says nothing of it. Originally the “hasty” eating 
of the paschal lamb which P emphasizes may have been connected with 
the idea that only while it was still warm its life-power, its mana, might 
be eaten with it. In P (Ex. 12 9) there is a reference to the earliest rite of 
eating it raw. When Welch says that according to D the observation of 
the passover must be “hasty” (p. 74), he appears to interpret the sentence, 
“for thou camest forth out of the land of Egypt in haste” as implying a 
hasty eating of the passover, whereas it is merely an explanation of why 
the bread was unleavened. There had been no time to prepare leavened 
bread, as JE had already explained (Ex. 1239) when he substituted the 
historical reason for the one that connected it with nature. 
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by the worshipper at the sanctuary in the morning. He might 
therefore go home. The only important matter for him to observe 
in the morning was that he should not eat any meat that was 
‘left over." If he guarded that point there would be no compelling 
necessity for his return home on that day.’ 

Welch has another argument. “If the law in Deuteronomy is 
regarded as having ordered the transference of pesach to the 
temple, both it and the celebration described under Josiah entirely 
disagree with the legislation which governed the later practice 
of the returned exiles” (p.71). What was the later practice ? 
According to the Chronicler (2 Chs. 30 1—27; 35 1-19; Ezr. 6 19—22), 
Jubilees (49 1 ff.), Josephus (Ant., IT 14 6; 15 1, IIT 10 5; IX 13 ef; 
XI 48; Bell. jud. VI 93), the New Testament, and Pesachim the 
passover was celebrated at Jerusalem as it had been at Josiah’s 
reformation, and not in the houses of all Israelites, not, as D 
would say, “within any of thy gates.” That is, the practice did 
conform to the law of D in the principal demand which centralized 
worship in Jerusalem.4® But how can this practice be reconciled 


with Ex. 12 1—14 (P), i. e., “the legislation which governed the 
later practice of the returned exiles?” In point of fact P gives 
here a description of the first celebration of the passover in Egypt 
which corresponds with the ancient, pre-Deuteronomic practice, 


11 That there always was the temptation to use any part that had not 
been eaten is easily intelligible with people who ate meat rarely and to 
whom it was a delicacy. The law in P insists therefore on a large enough 
party to dispose of all of it, and if even then something was left, it must 
be burnt. 

12 The later law understood it so too, cf. Ex. 12 16-18; Lev. 23 6, and 
accordingly “thy tents” was understood literally, as meaning the tents 
which they had put up at or near Jerusalem for the festival. 

18 Also in the New Testament the celebration takes place only in Jeru- 
salem. That the paschal lamb was eaten in the houses rather than in the 
temple was a compromise, due to the enormous number of worshippers. 
But here too D’s demand of centralization is carried out. Compare the 
fine articles by H. Guthe, “Zum Passah der jiidischen Religionsgemeinde,” 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1925, pp. 144-171, and “Das Passahfest nach Dtn. 16,” 
in Graf Baudissin Festschrift, pp. 217-232. 
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differmg only in the demand that the lamb must be roasted 
(with fire), not eaten raw or boiled. For P this celebration in 
Egypt was not a sacrificial festival, for according to him there 
was no legitimate altar in Egypt and the killing of the lamb 
could not be a sacrifice nor the meal a sacrificial meal. In describing 
the first passover in Egypt P does not give the ritual which is 
to govern post-exilic practice, for according to Ex. 1214 the 
passover is not to be celebrated in the homes but at the sanctuary; 
the fourteenth day of the first month is the “memorial” day “and 
ye shall keep it as a hag to Yahweh.” That excludes the application 
of the blood to the door-posts and lintels of the homes of the 
Israelites which P describes as an important element of the Egyp- 
tian celebration. P does not give, therefore, the ritual at the 
sanctuary which is to govern post-exilic practice here (Ex. 12 1—14). 
And yet this passage became the official cult legend for the 
passover which was to be read at the celebration; as it is still 
read by the Samaritans at their celebration, although the ritual 
they follow is not that of P but that of D, except in the matter 
of roasting; for it is celebrated on Mount Gerizim, the place of 
their ancient sanctuary, with the modifications necessitated by 
the altered conditions: they now have no sanctuary or altar, 
the lambs are slaughtered in a ditch. Quite similarly do Christians 
read the story of the institution when they celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper and believe that it is not only a memorial of the first 
Communion but a repetition of it, although even the Protestant 
rite varies considerably from it, e. g., often wafers or cut bread 
instead of broken bread, grapejuice instead of wine, not one cup 
but more, even one for each, are used. The Jewish rabbis were 
quite justified when they differentiated the first passover as the 
Egyptian passover D'S) MOD from the later passover MNT MOD. 
Thus in saying that D’s law “entirely disagrees with the legislation 
which governed the later practice of the returned exiles, for accord- 
ing to it Pesach was definitely prescribed as a household ritual 
at which even a priest is not required to be present,” Welch is 
really arguing against the view of those who believe that P in 
Ex. 12 gives the ritual of the passover for the later prac- 
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tice.* And so understood there is force in his argument, but it has 
no force when the real facts of history are recognized. For then it 
is seen that D did influence the later development profoundly, 
and especially the centralization of the cult which became an 
accepted fact after the exile. Far from falling aside as a working 
system after its time was ended, it really continued in force all 
along, as the Deuteronomic historians and editors, post-exilic 
prophets like Malachi, and the later prayers witness. 
Unfortunately, Welch does not treat the relation of D to the 
story of Josiah’s reform.in 2 Kings 22f., but simply makes the 
strange statement that the significant points of D’s law “are 
ignored in the account of Josiah’s passover, and what is emphasized 
as present at Josiah’s passover is absent from Deuteronomy” 
(p. 74). Now the only thing that is emphasized as present at 
Josiah’s passover, the new element in this celebration, is that 
it was celebrated “at Jerusalem.” And that is precisely what 
has been maintained by the ordinary critical theory as the new 
and important element in D’s law! If D was “the book of the law” 
which caused the reform, the passover was, of course, kept at 
the king’s order, “as it is written in the book of the covenant” 
(2 Kings 23 21), i. e., in Deut. 161ff., and the statement that 
“there was not kept sucha passover since the days of the judges” 
etc., is in accord with the view that D demanded the centralization 
of worship at Jerusalem, where now again all the people were 
gathered together as they had been under Joshua before they 
settled in their several territories. Now Welch does believe that 
“in the Josianic reform it was decreed that one form of cult at 
one holy place through one official priesthood was alone legitimate” 
(p. 220, cf. also p. 10). Was this due to the book of the law that 
had been found by Hilkiah? If so, what other book could it be 
but D? For that is the one book of the law that fights for this. 
If it was D, did not Josiah and his advisers understand D’s phrase 
“the place which Yahweh shall choose’ etc., as demanding the 


14 Compare his article, “On the Method of Celebrating Passover,” ZATW, 
1927, pp. 24-29. 
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centralization of worship? And was not then, on Welch’s own 
interpretation of the phrase, Deut. 12 1—7 already incorporated 
in D before 621 B.C.? Well, but then we are back, in the main, 
upon the old position, that D taught the centralization of worship 
and that it influenced Josiah in this sense. 

Let us be quite clear on this point. It is a fact that after the 
exile there was only one legitimate sanctuary: at Jerusalem. 
The reform of Josiah had decreed this. The tradition in 2 Kings 22f. 
asserts that this had been done on the authority of the just dis- 
covered book of the law. There is only one book of the law that 
fights for this: Deuteronomy. The Deuteronomic author of the 
books of Kings understood it to mean just this, and the principle 
of the centralization of worship was operative all through the later 
history till 70 A.D.; and far from regarding the centralization laws 
as impracticable, the Jews did actually practice them all the time. 

This is as true of the feasts of weeks and of tabernacles as of 
the passover and of unleavened bread.!® Welch is much impressed 
by Hélscher’s argument that the demand that everybody should 


go up to Jerusalem for the three yearly festivals is the impossible 
idea of impractical dreamers and not of practical legislators who 
would know that the little children and the domestic animals 


15 In a later article, ““When was the worship of Israel centralized at the 
temple ?”, ZATW, 1925, pp. 250-255, Welch shows that the idea of cen- 
tralization was earlier than the Judean exile both in the Books of Kings 
and in Deut. 121-7 and maintains afresh that Josiah had something to 
do with this profound change in the Jewish religion. 

16 We need not go into the question whether the verses, Deut. 163a 3, b, 4a, 
which deal with magsoth are an original part of the law or not. That the 
two festivals were originally separate is admitted. That the use of unleav- 
ened bread at both may have been one reason for combining them may 
be granted. Whether D or somebody else combined them, it is clear that 
the one who did it made attendance at the sanctuary for the passover 
celebration obligatory under the ancient rule that all males must appear 
three times every year at the sanctuary, for the passover became now the 
introductory day of massoth.—By the way, Steuernagel does not retain 
in the second edition of his commentary “the whole of verse 3, where 
Israel is ordered to eat matzoth during seven days at this period” (p. 67) 
but only v 3a, “eat no leavened bread with it.” 
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could not be left alone and that the fruit of the harvest needed 
to be guarded against robbers. But strangely enough this im- 
practical command was actually kept all through post-exilic times. 
What was possible then, cannot have been incredible and im- 
possible before the exile. Welch’s insistence on this argument 
is all the more surprising, as he believes that Deut. 16 16 is genuine, 
“three times in a year shall all thy males appear before Yahweh 
thy God in the place which he shall choose.” In the light of this 
the other members of the household may attend, but are not 
under obligation to do so. Budde!’ has finely shown that such 
laws are in practice always interpreted in accordance with the 
physical possibilities—Welch finds another indication for his 
theory that D did not demand the centralization of worship in 
the lack of a fixed date for the festivals. “There is no fixed date 
because there is no central sanctuary” (p. 80). He is far closer 
to the facts when he says, “it was centralization that led to the 
appointment of one common date for the haj.” (p. 81). It is quite 
true that a later time found this necessary. Ezekiel felt the need 
of a fixed day for the passover’® and for the feast of tabernacles 


17 L. c., pp. 180ff. 

18 D had insisted on its celebration during the month of Abib, but had 
left the day open, so that it might apparently be celebrated at any tine 
during that month. Ezekiel interpreted the phrase 2‘3N71 WIN", ordinarily 
translated “the month of Abib,” as “‘the new-moon of Abib.”’ It does not 
seem to me likely that D meant this, for it did not fix definite dates for the 
other festivals either. But it is linguistically quite possible and Elhorst 
(“Die deuteronomischen Jahresfeste,” ZATW, 1924, pp. 136-145) thinks it 
should be translated thus in Deut. 16 1. Be that as it may, Ezekiel understood 
it thus and fixed it on the first day of the first month (= Abib); the supple- 
mentary celebration for those who had without their fault been unable 
to keep it on the first he put on the seventh day of the first month. When 
later the date for the passover was fixed on the fourteenth day (Nu. 9 3P), 
a corrector put that date into Ezek. 45 21, thereby causing much confusion 
in the whole passage. The supplementary festival was put a month later 
by P (Nu. 9 1-14). Ezek. 45 21 read originally simply: “‘the passover shall 
be to you a hag,” without the date. MT connects 3M wrongly with the 
following M\Y3Y which it points NyIW “feast of weeks,” since it missed that 
festival in the list. The following shows that it must be read MyAw “seven 
days shall unleavened bread be eaten.” 
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(Ezek. 45 18,25). And so did P who, however, fixed the date of 
the passover differently.1® But that does not involve that the 
Deuteronomic reformers should have drawn that conclusion in 
their program when they demanded the centralization of the cult. 
The need of it developed after the centralization had been intro- 
duced. The lack of fixed dates can therefore not be used as an 
argument against centralization in D. 

The arguments for the early date of D cannot be sustained 
at the most significant points, and the whole theory breaks down 
therewith. We cannot go into a careful examination of the rest 
of the argument. But even if Welch should succeed in proving 
an early historical background for some of the laws, that would 
not affect the matter, because it has long been recognized that 
D contains older material; this may be even older than had been 
thought heretofore. The ordinary critical theory has not been 
destroyed?°: its foundation appears to be still sound and strong.” 


The stress Ezekiel lays on the hag in connection with the passover, as 
does P likewise (Ex. 12 14), suggests that the hag was not something that 
could be taken for granted, as something that had been practiced from 
olden times. Again, the strong insistence of P, under threat of the severest 
penalty, on the fourteenth day as the day of celebration suggests that this 
was an innovation which was not observed by all “‘at the appointed time” 
(Nu. 9 13). 

Welch maintains (cf. ZATW, 1927, pp. 24-29) that D’s passover law 
originated in Northern Israel where it was celebrated as a hag, and that 
Josiah extended the North Israelite practice over the whole kingdom, 
so that in his day pesach was made part of the hag of massoth and celebrated 
at the temple for the first time in the history of the nation. But he has 
adduced no cogent reason for believing that the hag celebration of pesach 
was a northern practice. If the present text in Ex.34 25 is not due to a later 
interpolator, it is the Judean code that speaks of it as a hag, while the 
Ephraimitic code does not mention it at all in its parallel law, Ex. 23 18. 

19 On the full moon instead of on the new moon of the first month 
(= Abib), Lev. 235; Nu. 28 16. 

20 This is my conviction also with reference to the attack upon it by 
Hélscher et al. 

21 Welch’s book is extremely stimulating and contains many valuable 
suggestions which will doubtless bear fruit, although his main thesis is not 
established. 
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THE CASE FOR THE POST-EXILIC ORIGIN 
OF DEUTERONOMY 


LEWIS BAYLES PATON 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE first advocate of a post-exilic date for Deuteronomy, 
so far as I know, was C. P. W. Gramberg in 1829.1 He was 
followed in 1835 by W. Vatke,? and in 1876 by L. Seinecke.® 
Certain French critics of the school of Edouard Reuss, namely, 


G. D’Eichtal (1886),4 M. Vernes (1887),5 L. Horst (1887)* came 
to similar conclusions. A German ally also appeared in 8. A. Fries 
(1903).7 In England the theory of the late date of Deuteronomy 
was first proposed by J. Cullen (1903)* and R. H. Kennett (1906).® 
None of these works attracted much attention at the time of their 


1 Kritische Geschichte der Religionsideen des Alten Testaments, pp. xxvi, 
153ff., 305ff. 

2 Die Religion des Alten Testamentes, i, pp. 504ff. 

3 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i, pp. 386ff. 

4 Mélanges de critique biblique. 

5 Une nouvelle hypothése sur la composition du deutéronome; Précis 
Whistoire juive. 

6 “Etudes sur le deutéronome,” Revue de V’histoire des religions: xvi, 28ff.; 
xvii, 1f.; xviii, 320ff.; xxiii, 184ff.; xxvii, 119ff. 

7 Die Gesetzesschrift des Kénigs Josias. 

8 The Book of the Covenant in Moab. 

® “The Origin of the Aaronite Priesthood,”’ Journal of Theological Studies, 
vi, 1905, pp. 161-186; vii, 1906, pp. 620-624; Date of Deuteronomy,’’ 
Journal of Theological Studies, vii, 1906, pp. 481-500. 
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publication, and they exerted no influence upon general critical 
opinion. 

The modern phase of the post-exilic theory of Deuteronomy 
begins in 1920 with G. R. Berry’s article on “The Code found 
in the Temple,”?° and R. H. Kennett’s work on Deuteronomy 
and the Decalogue. In 1922 G. Hélscher published an elaborate 
article entitled “Komposition und Ursprung des Deuterono- 
miums.”!! He begins by determining the limits of Urdeuterono- 
mium, in substantial agreement with Steuernagel and Hempel. 
As to the date of Urdeuteronomium, he remarks: “It grows more 
and more difficult to regard Deuteronomy as a law-book from 
the time of Josiah, or from any period of the pre-exilic age, much 
less as an authoritative and officially recognized law-code intro- 
duced into the pre-exilic kingdom of Judah.’ “Deuteronomy 
originated in the same priestly circles which later showed them- 
selves hostile to Nehemiah... It was no officially introduced 
law-book, but a program of reform prepared under priestly 
auspices.”!3 In 1923 Friedrich Horst published an article entitled 
“Die Anfange des Propheten Jeremia,” and another entitled 
“Die Kultusreform des K6nigs Josia,” in both of which he 
enthusiastically supported Hdlscher’s theory of the post-exilic 
origin of Deuteronomy. “Hodlscher,” he says, “on the basis of 
the study of Deuteronomy itself, has recently propounded the 
thesis that Deuteronomy was not produced before 500, and 
practically was never put into operation. The great advantages 
of this theory for the understanding of the last stages of the 
Israelite religion and of the beginnings of Judaism are obvious.””?® 

These newer discussions have attracted considerable attention, 
and have received favorable notice from a number of critics, 


10 “The Code Found in the Temple,” JBL, Xxxxix, 1920, pp. 44-51. 
11 ZATW, xl, 1922, pp. 161-255. 

12 Jbid., p. 182. 

13 Jbid., pp. 252f. 

4 ZATW, xii, 1923, pp. 94-153. 

ZDMG, ixxvii, 1923, pp. 220-238. 

16 ZDMG, \xxvii, 1923, p. 226. 
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such as Burkitt!” and Spiegelberg.1* On the other hand, they 
have called forth vigorous opposition from Freed,!® Hans Schmidt,?° 
Caspari,”" Eissfeldt,22 Gressmann,” Ké6nig,** Elhorst,?> Sellin,? 
Nowack,?? Budde,?* J. M. P. Smith,?® and W. L. Graham.%° 
The debate is being carried on with great zeal in both camps, 
so that it is fair to say that at the present moment the problem 
of the date of Deuteronomy is a very live question. 

From the nature of the case this theory assumes the form of 
a polemic against the current view that Deuteronomy was written 
in the seventh century B. C. This view, which has prevailed ever 
since De Wette’s Dissertatio Critica in 1805, rests upon four main 
arguments: (a) Deuteronomy was unknown to the literature, 
or to the religious practice of Israel, before the time of Josiah; 
(b) Deuteronomy was the code found in the Temple that was the 
basis of Josiah’s reformation; (c) Deuteronomy was known to Jere- 
miah, and to other writers after the time of Josiah; (d) the internal 
evidence shows that the code was written in the seventh century. 


17 “The Code found in the Temple,” JBL, xl, 1921, pp. 166f. 

18 “Zur Datierung des Deuteronomiums,” OLZ, xxvi, 1923, col. 481f. 

19 “The Code Spoken of in II Kings 22-23,” JBL, xl, 1921, pp. 76-80. 

20 Review of Hélscher, Th. Blitter, ii, 1923, col. 223ff.; TLZ, xlviii, 
1923, cols. 289-292. 

21 “Weltreichbegebenheiten bei dem Deuteronomisten?” OLZ, xxvii, 
1924, cols. 8-10. 

22 Review of Horst, “Kultusreform,” und ‘“Anfange des Propheten 
Jeremia,” 7'LZ, xlix, 1924, cols. 224f. 

23 “Josia und das Deuteronomium,” ZAT'W, xlii, 1924, pp. 313—337. 

24 “Stimmen Ex. 20, 24 und Dtn. 12, 13f. zusammen?” ZATW, xiii, 
1924, pp. 337-346. 

25 “Die Deuteronomischen Jahresfeste,” ZAT' W, xlii, 1924, pp. 136-145. 

26 Geschichte des jiidisch-israelitischen Volkes, i, 1924, pp. 282ff. 

27 “TDeuteronomium und Regum,” Festschrift fiir Marti, BeitheftzurZ ATW, 
xli, 1925, pp. 221-231. 

28 “Das Deuteronomium und die Reform Kénig Josias,” ZATW, xliv, 
1926, pp. 177-224, 

29 “The Recent History of Old Testament Interpretation,” Jour. Rel., 
vi, 1926, pp. 403-424. 

30 “The Modern Controversy about Deuteronomy,” Jour. Rel., vii, 
1927, pp. 396-418. 
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Let us now consider in some detail the ways in which these 
four main arguments for the current theory of the age of Deutero- 
nomy are treated by the school of Gramberg. 


a) Ignorance of Deuteronomy before the Time of Josiah.— 
This argument is, of course, accepted by advocates of the late 
date, only they claim that ignorance of Deuteronomy continued 
down to the time of Nehemiah. 


b) Deuteronomy was the Basis of Josiah’s Reformation.— 
2 Ki. 22—23 records that a book was found in the Temple in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah. This was endorsed by the prophetess 
Huldah, and was made the basis of a thoroughgoing reformation 
undertaken by Josiah. Some twenty-six clues are given as to the 
contents of this law-book. These show close correspondence with 
Deuteronomy, and with Deuteronomy only: 


Book of the Torah 
Covenant 

Torah of Moses 
Words of the book 
Worship Yahweh only 
Keep commandments 
With heart and soul 
Hearken to words 
No foreign gods 

No star-worship 

No Canaanite gods 
No high places 

No idols 

No standing stones 
No Asherim 

No necromancy 

No child-sacrifice 

No temple-prostitutes 
Central sanctuary 
Priests of high places 
Passover 

Wrath kindled 
Curses written 


2 Kings 
22 8, 11 
23 2, 3, 21 
23 25 
22 13, 16 
22 17a; 233 
23 3 
23 3 
22 13 
2217b; 23 4, 13 
23 4, 5, 11, 12 
23 5b, 8b, 10 
23 5a, 8a, 138 
23 24 
23 14 
23 6, 14 
23 24 
23 10 
237 
23 5a, 8, 13, 15, 19, 23 
23 8a, 9 
23 21-23 
22 13, 17 
22 18 


Deuteronomy 


17 18; ete. 
17 2; 28 69; ete. 
15; 319; ete. 
31 24 
56; 64; ete. 
111; 136 
13 4; ete. 
18 19; ete. 
6 14; 819; 11 28; ete. 
419; 173 
716 
75; 122 
75, 25; 123 
75; 123 
75; 123 
18 11b 
12 31; 1810 
23 178. 
12 5-14; etc. 
18 6-8 
16 5-7 
1117 
29 20 
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Bring evil 22 16 31 17, 21, 29a 
Provoke anger 2217 31 29b 
Astonishment, curse 2219 28 37 

This comparison makes it certain, if we accept the narrative 
of Kings as it now stands, that Josiah’s book was Deuteronomy. 
This identification is the cornerstone of De Wette’s theory of 
the date of this book. 

It is generally conceded by the school of Gramberg that the 
editor of Kings intended to represent Josiah’s reformation as 
based on Deuteronomy. As Seinecke remarks: “It is almost 
universally assumed that Josiah’s book was Deuteronomy; and, 
according to the conception and statements of the Second 
Book of Kings, no other book is meant.”*! Hélscher patronizingly 
remarks: “From the point of view of the Old Testament science 
of the nineteenth century the proof of this theory seemed quite 
obvious. The reforms of Josiah can be explained for the most 
part by the laws of Deuteronomy; and part of them can be ex- 
plained only by Deuteronomy, particularly the law commanding 
the destruction of the high places (Dt. 12; 2 Ki. 23 s, 16).”’% 
F. Horst also admits: “As a matter of fact it is difficult to deny 
that the narrative of this reform, as we find it in the respective 
two chapters of the Book of Kings, unconditionally demands 
the equation of the law-book there mentioned with Deuteronomy.” 
Advocates of the post-exilic date of Deuteronomy are forced 
therefore to assert that the account of Josiah’s reforms in Second 
Kings is historically untrustworthy. 

(1) Rejection of the Entire Narrative of 2 Kings 22—23.—The 
French school of D’Eichtal, Vernes, and L. Horst rejects the whole 
account of 2 Ki. 22—23 as an invention of the Deuteronomic 
editor of Kings. They argue that we do not trust the Deuteronomic 
farewell address of David,* nor Solomon’s Deuteronomic prayer,** 


31 Geschichte, i, p. 386. ; 
32 ZATW, xl, 1923, p. 231. 

33 ZDMG, Ixxvii, 1923, p. 221. 
341 Ki. 2 2-4, 

35-1 Ki. 8 14-53, 
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nor Hezekiah’s removal of the high places:** why then should 
we trust this Deuteronomic account of Josiah’s reformation ? 
The whole story is a fiction of the editor of Kings, designed to 
represent Deuteronomy as a pre-exilic code, sanctioned by the 
prophets, and introduced by King Josiah. No book was discovered, 
and no reformation was undertaken. 

This drastic treatment of 2 Ki. 22—23 has the merit of self- 
consistency in the rejection of all the passages in Kings that show 
knowledge of Deuteronomy, but it is open to the objection that 
these particular chapters as a whole show the marks of historical 
credibility. Hélscher himself concedes: “It must be admitted at 
the outset that this narrative in its essential elements has extra- 
ordinary historical value. This is shown by details which cannot 
have been invented: the exact dating of the events, all the exact 
names of the royal officials, the prophetess and her husband, the 
governor of the city and the eunuchs, and all the extraordinary 
forms of worship that Josiah removed, such as the high places 
of the satyrs, the horses of the sun, and the chariot of the sun. 
If a genuine historical tradition is not found here, then such a 
tradition is not to be found anywhere.” 

(2) Documentary Analysis of these Chapters—German and 
English critics who maintain the post-exilic origin of Deuteronomy 
differ from the French school in regarding the main features of 
the narrative of Kings as historical. They accept the finding 
of a book, its endorsement by Huldah, and the reformation on 
the basis of its teaching; but they deny that this book was Deute- 
ronomy. They accept the reforms that were aimed at foreign 
heathenism as derived from an old record; but claim that these 
were not based on Deuteronomy, but on the Prophets, who, like 
Deuteronomy, condemned alien gods and their cults. Only the 
three reforms that are characteristically Deuteronomic, namely, 
the breaking down of the high places, the bringing up of the priests 
of the high places to Jerusalem, and the centralized Passover at 


36 2 Ki. 18 4. 
37 Festschrift fiir Gunkel, p. 208. 
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Jerusalem, they reject as additions made by the editor of Kings 
who wished to identify the book found by Josiah with Deutero- 
nomy. Thus Seinecke remarks: “The Book of Kings in the interest 
of Deuteronomy makes the prophecy (of Huldah) speak also of 
‘all the words of the law’... The narrative of Kings is here re- 
modeled to adapt it to the views of a later age.’’%* Similarly 
Kennett says: “The account of Josiah’s reforms was in all prob- 
ability not written for a considerable time after the events recorded. 
If in the meanwhile Deuteronomy had become the law of the 
community, the historian’s account of what Josiah did would 
naturally be coloured by his conception of what a pious king 
ought to do.”8® “Arguing from the account contained in 2 Kings 
xxii. xxiii, many people have concluded that it was the Book 
of Deuteronomy itself which was read before Josiah. It may 
indeed be conceded that the writer (or writers) of these chapters 
was acquainted with Deuteronomy, and that he supposed Josiah 
to have been familiar with it also; but even the most trustworthy 
chapters of the Book of Kings are not to be treated as though 
they were taken from the file of some Jerusalem newspaper .. . 
The historian himself looked back (xxii. 25ff.) not only to Josiah’s 
successors on the throne, but also to the captivity. If therefore 
his statements are not those of an eye-witness, but of one who 
lived at least thirty-five years after the events of 621 B.C., and 
quite possibly considerably later, there is no difficulty in supposing 
that his account of Josiah’s reign, although based upon a sound 
tradition, has been coloured by the belief that Josiah as a pious 
king must have acted in accordance with the Deuteronomic law.’’° 
The earlier foes of the credibility of 2 Ki. 22—23 were satisfied 
with the theory that the specifically Deuteronomic features of 
these chapters were due to retouching by the editor of Kings, 
but the recent discussions of Hélscher and Horst are more 


thoroughgoing. 


38 Op. cit., p. 387. 
39 JTS, vii, 1906, p. 491. 
40 Deuteronomy and the Decalogue, 1920, pp. 3f. 
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H6lscher begins by eliminating a number of verses in these 
chapters as interpolations by Rd 2, the very latest editor of the 
Book of Kings, who lived long after Nehemiah. The remainder 
he analyzes into two distinct documents: the first a non-Deute- 
ronomic source, which knows nothing of the destruction of the 
high places, or of the centralization of sacrifice at Jerusalem; 
but only the removal of Canaanite and Assyrian heathenism from 
the Temple. This source, strange to say, he identifies with E in 
the Hexateuch and in the other historical books, and claims that 
it was written after the fall of Jerusalem. The remainder of the 
narrative in 23 sa, 9—10, 15, 21—27 he ascribes to Rd who lived after 
500 B.C. “These verses,” he says, “contain a wholly unhistorical 
account of the destruction of the high places, the bringing of 
their priests to Jerusalem, and the celebration of a centralized 
Passover in Jerusalem.’ 

Holscher’s main argument for rejecting 23 sa, 9 is that they 
interrupt the context.” The neighboring verses 6, 7, sb, 11—12 
narrate only the removal of Canaanite and Assyrian heathenism 
from Jerusalem. These verses narrate the defiling of the high 
places outside of Jerusalem, and the bringing up of the priests 
of the high places to Jerusalem. It must be admitted that the 
order in these verses is bad. Verse 7 belongs logically with sb and 
the two read: “And he brake down the houses of the temple- 
prostitutes* that were in the house of Yahweh, where the women 
wove O'13 (?) for the Asherah ... And he brake down the high 
places of the satyrs,“* which were at the entrance of the gate of 
Joshua, the governor of the city, which were on the left of one 
entering the gate of the city.” Verses sa and 9 belong logically 
together and read: “And he brought all the priests out of the 
cities of Judah, and he defiled the high places where the priests 
had burned sacrifices from Geba to Beersheba... Nevertheless 


41 “Das Buch der Kénige, seine Quellen und seine Redaction,” Eucha- 
risterion, Festschrift fiir Gunkel, 1923, pp. 198-213. 

42 Op. cit., p. 209. 

Read instead of DWT. 

44 Read instead of OMYWH. 
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the priests of the high places came not up to the altar of Yahweh 
in Jerusalem; but they did eat their dues® in the midst of their 
brethren.” This lack of order, however, by no means indicates 
that the defiling of the high places and the removal of their priests 
are interpolated. The removal of the high places of the satyrs 
in sb might equally well be interpolated between sa and 9. Hans 
Schmidt makes the interesting suggestion that sb was accidentally 
omitted by a copyist after 7 on account of the similar beginning, 
“and he brake down,” and then was inserted after the writing 
of sa.6 Similar dislocations are common in the text of the Old 
Testament (cf. Isa. 22 3; 31 4f.; Ps. 87). Even after the elimination 
of sa, 9 perfect logical order is not secured. Verses 4—6 treat of the 
removal of Assyrian astral religion, and verses 11—12 return to 
this subject, but between these stands the removal of Canaanite 
heathenism in verses 7—10. The fact is, that we have no reason 
to expect perfect arrangement in excerpts from temple-chronicles 
which jotted down events in the order of occurrence rather than 
in the order of logic. 

That sa and 9 differ from the context in going outside of Jeru- 
salem is also not apparent. The sole purpose of these verses is 
to narrate how the priests of the high places were brought into 
Jerusalem, and how this affected the Temple-worship. Moreover, 
the destruction of the high places of the satyrs in sb, which Hélscher 
accepts, carries us outside of the walls of Jerusalem. 

A further objection to these verses urged by Hélscher*’ is that 
the treatment of the country priests by Josiah (2 Ki. 23 9) does 
not correspond with the command in Dt. 18 s—-s. In Deuteronomy 
the Levites from the abolished high places are to be allowed to 
minister at the altar in Jerusalem, and to receive their portions 
of the sacrifices; but in Kings they are not allowed to minister 
at the altar, although they receive the portions. The inference 
is that Josiah’s law-book was not Deuteronomy. It is hard to 


45 Read perhaps instead of 
4 TLZ, xlviii, 1923, col. 290. 
47 ZATW, xl, 1922, p. 202. 
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see how this argument fits into Hélscher’s general conception. 
He holds that 2 Ki. 23 sa, 9 were interpolated by Rd to represent 
Deuteronomy as in operation in the time of Josiah, and that they 
are historically worthless. But, if Rd wished to identify Josiah’s 
book with Deuteronomy, why did he not report exact obedience 
to the law on Josiah’s part? 

On the other hand, if the statements of Rd are untrustworthy, 
how can they be used to prove that Josiah’s book was not Deu- 
teronomy? The fact is, that Deuteronomy contemplated only 
occasional visits of the country Levites to Jerusalem, on which 
occasions they were to be allowed to minister at the altar of the 
Temple; but Josiah, in order to break up the high places more 
effectually, adopted the drastic policy of bringing up all their 
priests to Jerusalem. This raised practical difficulties, and perhaps 
the opposition of the Zadokite priests in Jerusalem, which prevented 
admission of the country Levites to ministering at the Temple- 
altar. The language of 2 Ki. 23 9 implies, however, that this was 
in violation of their rights: “Nevertheless, the priests of the high 
places came not up to the altar of Yahweh in Jerusalem, although 
they ate their dues (?) among their brethren.” This indicates 
clearly that the country Levites had a legal right to minister as 
well as to eat of the sacrifices. In other words, the passage implies 
a law like that in Dt. 18 e—s. As Hans Schmidt aptly observes, 
“if Dt. 18 6 were not in existence, one would simply have to invent 
it as the presupposition of 2 Ki. 23 9.”’4% 

The account of Josiah’s centralized Passover in 2 Ki. 23 21—23 
is assigned by Hélscher to Rd because of the mention of “this 
book of the covenant”’ in 21 and of the “Judges” in 22.49 In other 
words, the passage must be late because it shows unmistakable 
knowledge of Deuteronomy. This is simply begging the question. 

Holscher’s linguistic argument for assigning the Deuteronomic 
verses to a later hand than the body of the narrative is found 


48 TLZ, xviii, 1923, col. 291; cf. H. Gressmann, ZATW, xlii, 1924, 
pp. 328f.; K. Budde, ZATW, xliv, 1926, pp. 197f., 200-204. 
49 Festschrift fiir Gunkel, p. 209n. 
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in their use of Waw connective with the perfect instead of Waw 
consecutive with the imperfect.5° It is true that this construction 
occurs in several verses that Hélscher assigns to the later hands, 
but it is not found in 23 8a, the account of the defiling of the 
high places, which Hdlscher gives to Rd; and it is found in 23 sb, 
the narrative of the destruction of the high places of the satyrs, 
which Hélscher assigns to E. The one word 73) Holscher takes 
out of sb and gives to Rd. Evidently this is not a safe criterion 
for literary analysis. 

Horst, who is equally anxious with Hdélscher to remove the 
witness to Deuteronomy from 2 Ki. 22—23, recognizes the ob- 
jections to Hélscher’s method. “One difficulty,” he says, “stands 
in the way of Hélscher’s thesis, the account of 2 Ki. 22—23 with 
its alleged discovery of Deuteronomy in the year 621. Hélscher’s 
own solution of this difficulty, as he has already outlined it, and 
will soon present more fully, seems, judging from his brief state- 
ments, quite inconclusive.” 

Horst’s own astonishing solution of the problem is, that 2 Ki. 
22—23 is composed out of the same two documents that are used 
in the composition of the Book of Jeremiah. He gives no complete 
table of the fractions of verses that are to be assigned to each 
of these sources, but contents himself with a summary of the 
contents of each. Source A narrates that a book was found in 
the Temple and brought to Josiah. He appealed to the Prophetess 
Huldah for advice, and she endorsed the book. ‘From this 
recension,” says Horst, “no one can hit upon the idea that the 
book found was a law-code... In accordance with the entire 
character of the prophetic writer A, one can think of nothing 
else than a prophetic book that came into the hands of the king, 
and made a tremendous impression upon him.... The king then 
went with the inhabitants of Jerusalem into the Temple. There 
he made a covenant before Yahweh, to walk after Yahweh and 


50 2 Ki. 23, see Hélscher, op. cit., pp. 209f. 
51 See H. Schmidt, 7'LZ, xlviii, 1923, col. 291; Gressmann, ZATW, 
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to keep His commandments... The covenant is certainly never 
regarded by this source as a code of legally fixed enactments. 
The content of the covenant made by Josiah is described as ‘to 
walk after Yahweh and to keep his commandments.’ If that was 
the content of Josiah’s covenant, then we are not at all surprised 
to find that in the account of the king’s reformation of the cult 
that follows immediately in the text nothing more can be claimed 
with certainty linguistically for A. Only a primitive construction 
of verse 4 may be assigned to it: “The King commanded the 
‘priest’ (sic) Hilgia and the (!) second priest to bring forth out 
of the Temple the objects that were made for the Ba‘al and the 
Astarte, and to burn them in the Valley of Kidron.’ If any one 
wishes to cal] that a cult-reformation of Josiah, he is welcome 
to do so. In my opinion, this older source tells us nothing more 
about it.” 

All the rest of the narrative which tells how Josiah carried out 
a reformation on the basis of Deuteronomy comes, according to 
Horst, from the late and historically untrustworthy source B. 
In other words, Josiah’s book contained only threats, his covenant 
was only a general promise to be good, and he undertook no reform- 
ation. “This analysis of the sources,” as Horst naively remarks, 
“has many advantages. First, it solves simply all the hitherto 
existing difficulties of a linguistic textual character. Further, 
all the unpleasant conclusions from the older treatment fall away 
at once. Chiefly, one comes in this way to agreement with the 
thesis, established by other considerations, especially those 
derived from Jeremiah, of the post-exilic origin of Deuteronomy.” 

In opposition to this argument it may be said: (1) it depends 
on an analysis of Jeremiah which is in the highest degree pro- 
blematic; (2) it makes the very improbable assumption that the 
same documents are used in a poetic prophetic book and in a 
prose history ; (3) the alleged linguistic evidence consists of common 
words, such as “because,” “in order that,” “only,” “city,” “sacri- 
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fice,” that prove nothing; (4) the older source produced by this 
analysis narrated the finding of a book without contents, the 
establishing of a covenant without meaning, and the carrying 
through of a reformation without results. Horst has been disposed 
of so thoroughly by Gressmann® that there is no reason to discuss 
his argument further. 

The fact is, that all attempts to eliminate Deuteronomy from 
2 Ki. 22—23 by documentary analysis are artificial. Apart from 
certain minor glosses, the chapters are a literary unity, and must 
stand or fall as a whole. One cannot accept the finding of the 
book and the bulk of Josiah’s reforms as historical, and reject 
the centralization of the cult, merely because this particular 
element cannot be explained except on the basis of Deuteronomy. 
Even those reforms of Josiah which do not involve centralization 
are just as Deuteronomic as are the reforms designed to accomplish 
centralization. The Prophets from Amos to Micah, of course, 
condemned foreign religion, but they did not specify the kinds 
of heathenism, particularly the forms of Assyrian star-worship, 
that were removed by Josiah. These reforms find an explicit 
basis only in the legislation of Deuteronomy. It is illogical to 
deny that these reforms were caused by the publication of Deut- 
eronomy, because they do not mention centralization; and to 
base on Deuteronomy the removal of the high places, the bringing 
up of the priests, and the keeping of the Passover, because they 
do mention centralization. As Budde remarks: “I must in a word 
declare my opinion that the cutting out of an E narrative from 
the story of Josiah, as well as the assignment of E to the post- 
exilic period seems to me dubious in the highest degree; and that 
the proofs of this theory are entirely lacking. From the time of 
Manasseh onward the school of Deuteronomy writes not only 
the frame but also the contents of the narrative.” 

(3) Non-Observance of Deuteronomy after Josiah’s Reformation.— 
In addition to the literary argument just discussed against the 
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credibility of the narrative of centralization in 2 Ki. 22—23, 
advocates of the late date of Deuteronomy adduce also the histor- 
ical argument, that Josiah cannot have centralized worship at 
Jerusalem because the high piaces continued to exist after his 
time. The prophecies of Jeremiah, the legislation of the Holiness 
Code in Lev. 17, and the denunciations of Ezekiel, show that the 
high places continued to flourish in spite of their reported abolition. 
The Jews in Elephantine, it is said, knew nothing of Deuteronomy, 
or of its adoption in the time of Josiah, since they built a temple 
of Yahu in their city in violation of the Deuteronomic law of the 
central sanctuary. They stood in close relations with the Jews 
of Palestine; and must have known Deuteronomy, if it had been 
in existence.5? 

In reply it may be said, Hélscher admits that Canaanite and 
Assyrian heathenism were removed by Josiah, yet Ezek. 8—11 
shows that it was all back again within a few years. If foreign 
idolatry and star-worship could be introduced again so easily 
after their removal, how much more readily could the ancient 
legitimate sanctuaries of Yahweh be restored. Drastic reforms 
do not at once win universal recognition. Ancient religious ways 
persist with extraordinary tenacity. If the author of Kings were 
to visit modern Palestine, he would still have occasion to lament: 
“Nevertheless, the high places are not taken away, the people 
still sacrifice and burn offerings in the high places.” In spite of 
the teachings of Judaism, Christianity, Muhammadanism, the 
high places still exist in rural Palestine, and we may well believe 
that they survived Josiah’s first uttempt to extirpate them. 
History also shows us a good reason for their speedy return. The 
young king who had carried through the reformation met a 
premature death in battle with Pharaoh Necoh at Megiddo 
(2 Ki. 23 29), and this was popularly interpreted as a sign 
that Yahweh disapproved of the abolition of the high places, 
and that the best policy was to restore them as rapidly as 
possible. 
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The Jews at Elephantine violated not only the law of the central 
sanctuary, but also the law of the sole worship of Yahweh. Along- 
side of Yahweh they worshiped two goddesses, Ashima-bethel 
and ‘Anath-bethel, besides the oath-god Masgeda and the fetish 
stone Haram-bethel. Even the Egyptian god Sati is once invoked. 
If this indicates that Deuteronomy was not in existence, it in- 
dicates also that the Decalogue of J in Ex. 34 and E’s Book of 
the Covenant in Ex. 20 23—23 33 were not in existence, to say 
nothing of the teaching of all the prophets from Moses onward. 
One might just as well argue that the Jews of Leontopolis did 
not know Deuteronomy because Onias IV built there a temple 
of Yahweh about 154 B. C., or that there is no Eighteenth Amend- 
ment or Volstead Act because prohibition is not perfectly enforced 
in the United States. The argument from non-observance is 
valid only when the non-observance is complete. It is legitimate 
to argue from the complete non-observance of Deuteronomy 
before the time of Josiah by prophets, priests, kings, and all the 
best men of the nation, that Deuteronomy was not in existence; 
but it is not legitimate to argue from the partial non-observance 
of the law of centralization after the time of Josiah that Deut- 
eronomy was not in existence. 

(4) Evidence of the Historical Character of the Narrative of the 
Centralization of the Cult in 2 Kt. 22—-23.—Granted that 2 Ki. 22-23 
comes from the hand of the editor of Kings, this is no reason 
for doubting its credibility. The latest event mentioned by Kings 
is the release of Jehoiachin from prison by Amel-Marduk, King 
of Babylon, in 560 B.C.5® There is not a hint in this book of 
any release of the Jews from exile, of a return to Jerusalem, of 
a rebuilding of the Temple, or of a restoration of the Jewish 
community. Kings is a history of the decline and fall of the Is- 
raelite commonwealth, and not a ray of hope lights up the gloom. 
This shows that the composition of the book cannot be assigned 
to a date after 500 B. C., as Hélscher proposes, but that it belongs 
to the period of the exile before the rise of Cyrus awakened the 
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anticipations of restoration cherished by Deutero-Isaiah and his 
contemporaries. This was not more than sixty years after the 
events recorded in 2 Ki. 22—23. This is too short a time for a 
saga to arise in regard to the finding of a book in the days of Josiah 
and a reformation on the basis of this book. What the editor 
of Kings wrote out of his own head about the times of David and 
Solomon, perhaps even about the times of Hezekiah, may well 
be literary invention; but the days of Josiah were too near and 
too clear in the memory of his contemporaries for him to make 
up the story out of whole cloth. 

Besides, from the point of view of the editor of Kings, what 
motive was there for the invention of the story of the finding of 
Deuteronomy? According to his theory, Deuteronomy was written 
by Moses, and was known to Israel from the time of Moses onward. 
David quoted it in his farewell words to Solomon; Solomon quoted 
it in his prayer at the dedication of the Temple; the early prophets 
quoted it in their denunciations; all the kings knew that they 
were violating its teaching in allowing the high places to remain. 
while Hezekiah removed them in obedience to its commands. 
Consistency with this conception would have required that the 
editor of Kings should record merely that Josiah carried out the 
provisions of Deuteronomy; instead of which he records the 
finding of this code as something new, about which high priest 
and king were in such uncertainty that they had to consult the 
Prophetess Huldah in order to learn what to think about it. 
The discovery of Deuteronomy as a hitherto unknown book is 
really a contradiction to the representation of the editor of Kings 
that Deuteronomy was in force throughout the entire earlier 
period. Hélscher says that Rd represented Josiah as obeying 
Deuteronomy merely because he was a good king, and all good 
kings observed this book.5® If this was so, why then was Rd not 
satisfied with recording Josiah’s obedience? Why did he represent 
him as finding Deuteronomy? The only reason for inserting this 
story was that the finding of Deuteronomy in the eighteenth year 
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of King Josiah was a well known historical fact which Rd could 
not conceal, even though it was hard to reconcile with his theory 
of the antiquity of Deuteronomy; and even though he could not 
tell how this book, which was well known down to the time of 
Hezekiah, came to be lost so completely that Hilkiah and Josiah 
did not recognize it. 

Certain details, even of the verses which narrate the central- 
ization of the cult by Josiah, support the credibility of the record. 
The defiling of the high places in 2 Ki. 23 sa is mentioned quite 
incidentally in connection with the account of the bringing up 
of the country priests to Jerusalem. This is not the way in which 
a deliberate fiction would be promulgated. Josiah is said to have 
defiled the high places only from Geba to Beersheba, the limits 
of the kingdom of Judah in his day. An inventor would have 
made the desecration much more extensive, as is the case 
in the obviously later verses 4c, 15-20 and in the narrative of 
Chronicles. The high places of the satyrs in sb are never men- 
tioned elsewhere in the Old Testament, and the satyrs only in 
Lev. 177. This curious detail must rest upon genuine historical 
knowledge. 

The lack of correspondence of Josiah’s treatment of the country 
Levites in 2 Ki. 23 9 with the law in Dt. 18 s—s is also in favor 
of the historicity of the narrative. Deuteronomy granted the 
priests of the high places equal rights with the priests in Jerusalem; 
but Kings records that they were not allowed to minister at the 
altar, although they ate their portions of the sacred food. An 
inventor, who was trying to represent Deuteronomy as the code 
introduced by Josiah, would have been careful to record exact 
obedience to the law. It should be observed also that this conduct 
occupies a middle position between Deuteronomy and Ezekiel: 
Deuteronomy gave the country Levites full rights, Josiah deprived 
them only of the right to minister at the altar. Ezekiel, followed 
by P,©° deprived them of all rights, and degraded them to the rank 
of servants who waited upon the legitimate Zadokite priests of 
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the Jerusalem Temple. This regular evolution is a strong witness 
for the truthfulness of the narrative of Kings. 

The topheth in the Valley of the Sons of Hinnom, where children 
were sacrificed to Yahweh under the title of Melek which, according 
to 2 Ki. 23 10, Josiah defiled, is not mentioned in Deuteronomy, 
nor is the Melek-cult, but it is confirmed by Jeremiah 7 31£. and 
19 6, 11, 12f. Accordingly, this item also rests upon a sound 
historical tradition. 

The account of Josiah’s Passover in 2 Ki. 23 21-23 also bears 
the marks of genuine history. The peculiarity of this Passover 
was the fact that it was celebrated at the Temple in Jerusalem, 
instead of, as hitherto, at the local sanctuaries. Such a Passover 
had not been kept in the days of the Judges, or of the Kings, 
since the time when all the tribes were encamped together at 
Gilgal after the invasion of Canaan. But centralization of the 
Passover was the one feature of Deuteronomy’s program that did 
not triumph in post-exilic Judaism. The old way, of keeping it 
as a family feast in the home, is the one prescribed by P,® and 
the one followed by the Jews ever since. Is it probable that a 
post-exilic writer would invent a celebration of the Passover that 
contradicted the orthodox and established practice of his day? 
Is it not more likely that this unique Passover was recorded simply 
because it was an historical fact? Moreover, it is obvious that 
something has fallen out of the text between 2 Ki. 23 21 and 22. 
In 21 we read: “The King commanded, Keep the Passover;” 
in 22: “Surely there was not kept such a Passover from the days 
of the Judges.” Between these two statements there must once 
have stood an account of the way in which Josiah kept the Passover. 
This must have emphasized the novelty of centralization in 
accordance with Deuteronomy. This has been omitted by some 
later editor because of its contradiction to the law of P, while 
verse 23 was allowed to stand because it was not so obvious in 
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this case that the peculiarity of Josiah’s Passover was its central- 
ization. This shows how unlikely is the fabrication of a centralized 
Passover by a post-exilic editor. Hélscher’s dismissal of this 
argument with the remark: “23 22 is obviously intended from the 
outset to be the immediate continuation of 23 21,” is an utterly 
inadequate treatment of the problem. 

In regard to this record of Josiah’s Passover, Budde aptly 
remarks : “In it, after the detailed account of all Josiah’s indivi- 
dual reforms, the narrative as a whole culminates. It forms the 
reconciling, harmonious conclusion after all the destruction that 
the rest of the chapter had to narrate, the necessary basis for the 
encomium of Josiah in which the original account must have 
ended.””65 

(5) What Book was the Basis of Josiah’s Reformation, if it was 
not Deuteronomy ?—Critics who believe in the general historical 
credibility of 2 Ki. 22—23, but who deny that Deuteronomy was 
written before the exile, are under obligation to show, what the 
book was that was found in the eighteenth year of Josiah and 
that was the basis of his reformation. On this point hardly any 
two members of the school of Gramberg agree. Gramberg him- 
self maintains® that it was E’s Book of the Covenant in Ex. 20 2s 
to 23 33, but this code contains no law of centralization. Vatke®? 
identifies Josiah’s book with the J legislation in Ex. 12 19—24, 
32—34, but this also does not demand centralization. Seinecke 
thinks** that it was a brief collection of Jeremiah’s prophecies, 
but this fails to explain the specific reforms of Josiah. Fries®® 
identifies it with J’s Book of the Covenant in Ex. 34. Cullen 
holds’ that Josiah found the prophetic exhortations of Dt. 5—11, 
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but not the code of Dt. 12—26. Kennett suggests” that it may 
have been the code of J, or a collection of prophetic sayings. 
Berry maintains” that Josiah’s book was the Holiness Code in 
Lev. 17—26; but Freed has shown” that the Holiness Code depends 
on Deuteronomy, and that it by no means covers all the reforms 
of Josiah. Hélscher dismisses the problem lightly with the remark : 
“Tf the law-book of Hilkiah the priest is not identical with Deut- 
eronomy, one naturally may ask, whether it is preserved in any 
other collection of laws in the Old Testament. This question, 
however, makes demands on our literary tradition which from 
its very nature it cannot fulfil, and which for this reason ought 
not to be presented.”’* Similarly Horst observes: “One can think 
of nothing else than a prophetic book that came into the hands 
of the King and made such a huge impression upon him... What pro- ~ 
phetic book that may have been we are no longer able to say.””* 
The problem cannot be dismissed in this careless fashion. Josiah’s 
reformation was the most important event in the réligious history 
of the period of the monarchy. It marked the partial victory 
of Prophetism and the birth of Judaism. The book on which this 
reformation was founded was the first book of the Old Testament 
to be recognized as canonical. A book of such importance and 
of such influence upon history cannot have been lost. It must 
have been cherished and preserved, whatever else was allowed to 
perish. As Reuss remarks: “The narrative of the Book of Kings 
would present us with an unsolvable riddle, if the book that 
was found was once more lost for posterity.’””* From the time 
of Josiah onward the Old Testament writers unanimously assert 
that Josiah’s book was Deuteronomy, and not a trace of any other 
book that will explain Josiah’s reformation is found either in 
tradition or in the extant literature of the Old Testament. 
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c) Deuteronomy is known to Literature after Josiah’s Re- 
formation.—The Books of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah, 
Haggai and Zechariah in their present form present numerous 
and unmistakable parallels to Deuteronomy. Advocates of the 
current theory explain this fact as due to quotation of Deuteronomy 
by these writings. 

The school of Gramberg denies the validity of this argument. 
Seinecke,”7 Kennett,7® Cullen,’ and Berry, claim that Deut- 
eronomy quotes Jeremiah, not Jeremiah Deuteronomy. This 
position is so difficult to maintain that Hélscher and Horst resort 
to the different expedient of rejecting all the parallels to Deut- 
eronomy in these prophets as late interpolations. Basing his 
analysis on the work of Duhm, but going much further, Hélscher 
cuts out of the Book of Jeremiah every sentence that contains 
a suggestion of dependence on Deuteronomy, leaving only a few 
poetical oracles and a few biographical narratives; and then 
triumphantly remarks: “Jeremiah, accordingly, shows nowhere 
acquaintance with Deuteronomy.” Horst analyzes the Book 
of Jeremiah into the same two sources that he finds in 2 Ki. 22—23. 
Source A dates from the time of Haggai and Zechariah. It re- 
presents Jeremiah’s ministry as beginning after the death of 
Josiah, and it knows nothing of Deuteronomy. Source B, written 
after 500 B. C., has the purpose of remodeling source A to conform 
to Deuteronomy, and of representing it as introduced with the 
authority of the prophet. This source has no historical value. 

In reply to these theories it must be admitted that some of 
the prophecies of Jeremiah bear clear evidence of editorial ampli- 
fication; but that the amplifications are as extensive as Hélscher 
and Horst assume, or that the original prophecies of Jeremiah 
are ignorant of Deuteronomy, is far from being established at 
present. To assume that everything that shows knowledge of 
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Deuteronomy is necessarily late, simply begs the question. The 
only way to solve this problem is to continue the study of the 
linguistic, literary, historical, and theological evidences of the 
Book of Jeremiah; and to base conclusions in regard to its com- 
position upon this evidence. Then, if the older parts are found to 
be ignorant of Deuteronomy, Hélscher and Horst may use this 
as an argument against the current theory of the age of Deut- 
eronomy; but until some degree of finality has been reached in 
the criticism of Jeremiah, this book cannot safely be used as 
proof of the non-existence of Deuteronomy. 

The Holiness Code in Lev. 17—26 is certainly known to Ezekiel 
and, therefore, must have been written shortly before the exile. 
It contains a number of parallels with Deuteronomy. This fact 
is commonly interpreted as due to quotation of Deuteronomy. 
This also is denied by the school of Gramberg. Kennett and Berry 
try to show that Deuteronomy depends upon the Holiness Code, 
rather than the reverse; but this effort is generally regarded as 
unsuccessful. Holscher admits the dependence of the Holiness 
Code on Deuteronomy, but dates the Holiness Code in the time 
of Ezra. ® 

The present form of the Book of Ezekiel shows unmistakable 
acquaintance with Deuteronomy.® This fact is claimed by ad- 
herents of the current theory to indicate that Deuteronomy must 
be pre-exilic. The Book of Ezekiel was regarded as pseudepigraphic 
by Zunz, Geiger, Wetzstein, Seinecke, and Vernes; but the vast 
majority of critics have accepted it as authentic. Hélscher admits 
that the genuineness of most of the book cannot be questioned, 
but here again he applies the critical knife.** All the passages 
that show contacts either with Deuteronomy or the Holiness 
Code he excises as later editorial insertions. The real Ezekiel, 
he says, knew nothing about centralization of the cult, and did 
not disapprove of the high places as such, but only of heathen 
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rites that were practised at them. The law-code in Ezekiel 40—48 
is later than both Deuteronomy and the Holiness Code. It was 
not written until after the time of Ezra, and is also an interpolation 
in the Book of Ezekiel. All that can be said about this hypothesis 
is, that it is even more destitute of foundation than Hdélscher’s 
treatment of Jeremiah, and is obviously inspired solely by the 
desire to get rid of the testimony of Ezekiel to the pre-exilic 
origin of Deuteronomy. 

In regard to the later prophets Hélscher claims that Deutero- 
nomy is not known to the genuine Deutero-Isaiah, although it 
appears in a few glosses. All references to Deuteronomy in 
Haggai and Zechariah are later additions. Deuteronomy is first 
known to Malachi and Trito-Isaiah and to the genuine parts of 
Nehemiah. 

As to the relation of Deuteronomy to the other Old Testament 
law-codes, Hélscher holds that the documents of the Hexateuch 
and of the historical books are in the main rightly analyzed by 
the present school of criticism, and that the relative order in which 
the codes are arranged is also correct; that is, the legislation 
in all particulars regularly develops in the order J, E, Deuteronomy, 
the Holiness Code in Lev. 17—26, Ezekiel 40—48, and the Priestly 
Code. The absolute dating of these documents, however, in the 
current theory is wholly wrong. Since Deuteronomy belongs to 
the time of Nehemiah, the Holiness Code, Ezekiel, and the Priestly 
Code, are all later than Nehemiah. The code introduced by Ezra, 
according to Neh. 8, was not the Priestly Code. On the other 
hand, the acceptance of the entire Pentateuch by the Samaritans 
forbids the dating of the Priestly Code long after Ezra.** Accord- 
ingly, the entire legal development from Deuteronomy to the 
Priestly Code is crowded into a period of about fifty years; but 
it is most unlikely that a development involving so many radical 
changes (e. g., the degradation of the Levites from the priesthood, 
the elevation of the high priest above the other priests, the addition 


8 Ibid., pp. 245-248. 
86 Tbid., pp. 233, 255. 
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of the Feast of Trumpets and the Day of Atonement to the three 
annual fests of Deuteronomy, the addition of the sin-offering and 
the guilt-offering to the original burnt offering and sacrifice, and 
the vastly increased endowment of the clergy in the Priestly Code 
beyond Deuteronomy) could have come about in so brief an interval 
of time.8? 

d) The Internal Evidence.—The school of De Wette claims 
that numerous details of the legislation of Deuteronomy show 
that it was composed in the seventh century B. C., shortly before 
its discovery by Josiah. This claim also is denied by the school 
of Gramberg. 

Into the very elaborate details of this controversy there is no 
space to go here. The evidence for the current view is presented 
by Professor Dahl in another article in this number of the JouRNAL. 
The answers to this evidence, and the counter-evidence of the 
school of Gramberg, will have to be left: undiscussed for the pre- 
sent, except as to the one fundamental issue of Deuteronomy’s 
demand for centralization of sacrifice at Jerusalem. 

(1) Non-Existence of Centralization before the Exile—The claim 
is made by all the advocates of the late date of Deuteronomy 
that centralization of sacrifice at Jerusalem did not exist before 
the exile, consequently Deuteronomy’s demand for centralization 
cannot be pre-exilic. Gramberg formulated this argument as 
follows: ““While we agree with Herr Doktor De Wette that historical 
occurrences of the time of Josiah were the cause of much that is 
formulated in Deuteronomy, we cannot agree with him that the 
book produced under Hezekiah and discovered under Josiah was 
Deuteronomy, or any part of it; because the unity of cult on which 
our book insists so strongly ... could only be enunciated as law 
after Josiah’s reform by a lawgiver who feared that the freedom 
of cult which previously had existed uncondemned might through 
slackness again be introduced... In deciding this question we 
must hold fast to the critical principle, from which we dare not 
depart, that a law can never be promulgated until usage has made 


87 See H. Schmidt, 7'LZ, xviii, 1923, col. 291. 
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it general custom, or it is demanded by some specific advantage. 
Prohibitory legislation is directed only against existing abuses, 
or against abuses thatare apprehended from existing circumstances, 
or from analogous cases. Accordingly, the presuppositions, or 
even individual written sources of Deuteronomy, may date from 
the times of Hezekiah or of Josiah; but the book itself, not only 
because of individual traits, but because of its entire spirit 
and contents, cannot have been written before the end of the 
exile.”’88 

In a similar strain Cullen remarks: “A new law-code is usually 
not the instrument but the outcome ofa successful revolution.” ®® 
Kennett also says: “The main purpose of this code is the central- 
ization of worship for all Israel, and the unification of Israel on 
the lines of exclusive worship of Jehovah. Since it is admitted 
that this centralization of worship must be brought into connexion 
with Josiah’s destruction of the high places, the first question 
to be asked. is this: Is the law of the one sanctuary as given in 
Deut. xii the cause, or the ultimate outcome of Josiah’s reform- 
ation?”’... “It may indeed be claimed as an axiomatic prin- 
ciple in an enquiry into the origin of any code of laws, that the 
enactments of such a code must have been directed towards an 
existing state of things. Sane men legislate for a situation in 
which legislation is not only desirable but has a reasonable chance 
of producing results, not for one which may never arise. It is 
unnecessary to elaborate this point, a mere enumeration of the 
outstanding features of the Deuteronomic law being sufficient 
to disprove the idea that it could have arisen in the days of 
Manasseh or Hezekiah or at an earlier date... In the first place 
there is a limiting of sacrifice (for all Israel) to the one altar, and 
the equally revolutionary enactment that the fat and blood of 
domestic animals need not be offered at the altar.” 


88 Kritische Geschichte, pp. 66ff.; see also Maurice Vernes, Précis d’ 
histoire uive, 1889, pp. 468ff. 

89 The Book of the Covenant in Moab, p. 13. 

90 Deuteronomy and the Decalogue, pp. 3-6. 
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Kegel,®! Oestreicher,*2 Welch, Staerk, Sanda,%® are so 
impressed with this argument based upon Deuteronomy’s cen- 
tralization of the cult, that, in order to escape the conclusion that 
Deuteronomy is post-exilic, they adopt the drastic measure of 
denying that Deuteronomy demands centralization. “Nicht 
Kulteinheit sondern Kultreinheit” is the aim of this code. The 
Deuteronomic phrase, “the place that Yahweh will choose in 
one of thy tribes to cause his name to dwell there,” they interpret 
as meaning, not Jerusalem exclusively, but any sanctuary that 
has been consecrated by a revelation of Yahweh, as in the Book 
of the Covenant, Ex. 20 24, “in every place where I cause my 
name to be remembered [ will come to thee and bless thee.” The 
impossibility of this translation of the Deuteronomic phrase from 
a purely linguistic point of view has been so thoroughly demon- 
strated by Konig,* Gressmann,®’? and Budde,®* that there is 
no need to linger on this point. If the pre-exilic origin of Deut- 
eronomy is to be defended at all, it cannot be by the denial that 
Deuteronomy demands centralization of the cult at Jerusalem. 

A sounder method of attacking the problem is to scrutinize 
more closely the presuppositions on which the argument of the 
school of Gramberg rests. Is it true that a law cannot be given 
until an institution is established ? Was it impossible to command 
centralization before the high places had disappeared? Of course, 
one must admit that laws are not given in advance of needs. 
Legislation in regard to agriculture, commerce, industry, city- 
life, and the king, such as we find in the Book of the Covenant, 


Die Kultus- Reformation des Josia: Die Aussagen der modernen Kritik 
tiber II Reg. 22-23 kritisch beleuchtet, 1919. 

Das deuteronomische Grundgesetz (Beitrige zur Forderung christlicher 
Theologie, xxiv, 4, 1923). See also ZATW, xliii, 1925, pp. 246-249. 

% The Code of Deuteronomy, a New Theory of its Origin, 1924. 

%4 Das Problem des Deuteronomium, 1924. 

95 Moses und der Pentateuch, 1924. 

% ZATW, xiii, 1924, pp. 337-346. 

97 ZATW, xiii, 1924, pp. 331f. 

8 ZATW, xliv, 1926, pp. 184-189. See also Bewer, supra, pp. 309ff. 
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Deuteronomy, and the Holiness Code, obviously cannot have 
been given by Moses; but is this parallel to the law of the central 
sanctuary in Deuteronomy? Laws are not given in advance of 
needs, but they certainly are given in advance of general observance 
of their provisions. The worship of foreign gods was forbidden 
before it ceased in Israel. The Emancipation Proclamation was 
promulgated before the disappearance of slavery from the United 
States. The Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution and the 
Volstead Act were adopted, not because alcoholic beverages had 
ceased to exist in America, but because a majority of the voters 
thought that they ought to be abolished. In like manner laws 
forbidding the high places might well be given before disappearance 
of the high places. 

The real question is, whether as early as pre-exilic times there 
was a party in Judah that disapproved of the high places, and 
could have proposed a plan for abolishing them. Of the existence 
of such a party there can be no doubt. The rejection of sacrifice 
in general by the prophets of the eighth century had for its natural 
corollary the rejection of the high places at which sacrifices were 


offered. The prophets’ condemnation of confusion of Yahweh 
with the local ba‘als of Canaan involved the condemnation of 


the sanctuaries at which this syncretism existed. When Amos 
said: “Come to Bethel and transgress, to Gilgal, and multiply 
transgression ;”’®® “Seek ye me, and ye shall live, but seek not 
Bethel, nor enter into Gilgal;”’2°° “They that swear by the sin 
of Samaria, and say: As thy god, O Dan, liveth; and as the way 
of Beersheba liveth; they shall fall and never rise up again,’ 
he condemned these high places, not as rivals to Jerusalem, but 
as seats of the ba‘alized cult of Yahweh. In this condemnation 
his successors unquestionably shared. When in 701 Sennacherib 
desecrated all the local sanctuaries of Israel, and Jerusalem alone 
escaped, as Isaiah had predicted, the obvious inference was that 


99 Am. 44, 
100 Am. 5 4-5. 
101 Am. 8 14. 
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Yahweh had rejected the high places, and had “chosen Jerusalem 
out of all the tribes to cause his name to dwell there.” In the 
light of this event there is no sufficient reason to doubt the state- 
ment of 2 Ki. 18 4 that, already in the eighth century, “Hezekiah 
removed the baméth, and broke down the massébhéth, and cut 
down the ’ashérah, and broke in pieces the bronze (serpent) that 
Moses had made.” Accordingly, it is not improbable that as early 
as the days of Manasseh there was a prophetic reform party that 
desired the abolition of the high places and the limitation of the 
cult to Jerusalem, and that this party formulated its demands 
in Deuteronomy.1@ 

(2) Impracticality of Deuteronomy.—The further claim is made 
by the school of Gramberg that the carrying out of the law of 
the central sanctuary involved a number of impractical corollaries 
that could not have been demanded in pre-exilic times. Hélscher 
expresses himself thus: “The chief peculiarity of the Deuteronomic 
legislation is its idea of the centralization of the cult. In accordance 
with this point of view, the author has tried to remodel the old 
traditional legislation; one cannot conclude, however, that he 
has really succeeded in doing this. Almost everywhere he has 
stuck fast in ideal demands whose execution is hardly thinkable. 
His wishes are often far removed from every consideration of 
the facts of an existing national and governmental life. Conse- 
_ quently, even those provisions in which the ideas of the ur- 
Deuteronomic lawgiver himself come to expression show themselves 
in a high degree impracticable; and besides, so far as we can check 
them up, they were never really put into operation. The later 
legislation of the Priestly Code simply ignored the impractical 
idealism of Deuteronomy... The idealistic character of the 
Deuteronomic legislation shows that it did not originate in the 
pre-exilic kingdom of Judah, but in a time after the fall of Jeru- 
salem. The Deuteronomic law did not grow up organically out 
of the old political and social life, but is an ideal program that 
with its bold demands seeks to master and transform reality. 


102 See Kuenen, Hexateuch, p. 220. 
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In this respect the Deuteronomic law-book, as is well known, 
does not stand alone. The law of Lev. 17, and especially the 
legal program in Ezek. 40ff., are similarly idealistic. The Deut- 
eronomic law-book belongs in the period of these legislative propo- 
sals... When the ‘messianic’ restoration of Israel comes, then 
perhaps the idealistic demands of this code can be realized.’ 

The festal legislation of Dt. 16 1—17 in particular is challenged. 
Hdlscher, for instance, asks: “Are the pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
at all possible, which are required even of those who live far 
away, when they bring their holy things and their vows, and on 
which they must be accompanied by their entire families and 
servants? At all the three great feasts the entire population of 
the land is required to repair to Jerusalem. They are obliged to 
take along, not only all the members of the family, but also 
the male and the female slaves, and even the Levites, aliens, 
widows, and orphans. There remains literally nobody at home, 
and one cannot help asking, Who takes care of the minor children, 
or who attends to the cattle? Especially when, as in the case 
of the Feast of Tabernacles, a seven-day stay in Jerusalem is 
demanded... It is supposed that the population of Judah 
before the exile was about 120,000; all these people must appear 
at once ‘before Yahweh,’ that is, in the court of the Temple in 
Jerusalem, to celebrate their sacrificial meals. Imagine the multi- 
tude of victims that would then have been slaughtered simul- 
taneously in the Temple. In all this I cannot see any picture of 
reality.”’104 

This argument reads into Deuteronomy more than is justified 
by a natural interpretation of its language. The old Book of the 
Covenant had prescribed, “Three times in the year all thy males 
shall appear before Yahweh.” This law the author of Deuteronomy 
wished to preserve, as far as was possible under the new conditions 
of the central sanctuary. Accordingly, he repeated it in 16 16 
with the addition, “in the place which Yahweh shall choose.” 


103 ZATW, xl, 1922, pp. 227-230. 
10 Op. cit., p. 182. 
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It is hardly likely that, under the more difficult new conditions, 
he wished to make the law more stringent than it had been in 
the Book of the Covenant. Hdélscher assigns this verse to the later 
editor, but why should this editor have demanded that only the 
males should come, if the original Deuteronomy had insisted that 
every Israelite should be present? The Passover law in 16 1-2, 
s—7 says only, “Thou shalt sacrifice the Passover . . . in the plaée 
that Yahweh shall choose... Thou shalt roast and eat it in the 
place which Yahweh thy God shall choose, and thou shalt turn 
in the morning and go unto thy tents.” Here also only the male 
Israelite is contemplated. Hélscher assumes that the attendance 
of the entire family in Jerusalem at Passover is desired in Dt. 161—2, 
as is specified in the case of the Feast of Weeks and also of Taber- 
nacles (Dt. 16 11, 14), but this is by no means certain. In view 
of these facts it is apparent that the statements in verses 11, 14 
about the whole family being presen are counsels of perfection. 
The lawgiver wishes the head of the house, as far as possible, to 
bring his family with him to the feast; but he does not give a 
categorical command, and he does not provide any penalty for 
those who stay away. The requirement is the same as in later 
Judaism and in Muhammadanism, where the pilgrimage is regarded 
as highly desirable for all who can make it; but is not considered 
obligatory upon everybody.2% 

Elhorst regards it as probable that only the primitive nomadic 
Feast of Passover stood in Urdeuteronomium, and that the agri- 
cultural festivals, Unleavened Bread, Feast of Weeks, and Taber- 
nacles, were discarded by it on account of their association with 
the Canaanite high places; but that they were subsequently 
inserted by a later editor. This view is approved by Nowack,!” 
and is favorably mentioned by Budde. If this be true, then 
the mention of the entire family, which is absent from the Passover 


105 See Léhr, Das Deuteronomium, 1925, p. 181; Budde, op. cit., pp. 181 ff. 
106 ZATW, xiii, 1924, pp. 136-145. 

107 Festschrift fiir Marti, p. 225. 

108 Op. cit., p. 182. 
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law, did not stand in the original Deuteronomy, and no conclusion 
in regard to the age of the code can be based uponthisphenomenon. . 

Another impractical consequence of the centralization of 
sacrifice is the demand that the annual tithe and the triennial 
tithe for the poor shall be brought up to Jerusalem (Dt. 14 22—29)!9, 
Equally impractical is the requirement that the firstlings of all 
clean animals shall be brought to Jerusalem for sacrifice (Dt. 
15 19—23).4° These laws, it is claimed, are so difficult of execution 
that it is inconceivable that they should have been propounded 
by a pre-exilic reformer. 

Still another impractical consequence of centralization is the 
requirement that the Levites of the abolished high places shall 
have the right to come to Jerusalem and minister there at the 
altar, and to eat of the holy things (Dt. 18 6—s). Gramberg 
already found this demand impossible before the exile"! Kennett 
remarks: “It is surely improbable that in the days of Josiah, 
or earlier, provision would have been made by Judaean legislators 
for the case of a Levite coming from North Israel.”4? “The 
outstanding features of the Deuteronomic law... disprove the 
idea that it could have arisen in the days of Manasseh or Hezekiah, 
or at an earlier date ... It is insisted that, inasmuch as the Levites 
have no share in the land of the village communities, they are 
to be provided for, not only out of the sacrificial offerings, but 
by charity (xviii. 2ff., cf. xii. 12, xiv. 27, 29). It is specially 
enacted that a Levite from any part of Israel may come to the 
central sanctuary, and that his brother Levites there are to 
receive him as an equal (Deut. xviii. 6—8).”"> Hélscher likewise 
asks: “Can the interest in the country Levites which is so much 
in evidence throughout this law-hook really be ascribed to the 
Zadokites of Jerusalem?” “The Levitical priesthood of Jerusalem 


109 Edouard Reuss, L’ histoire sainte et la loi, ii, 1897, p. 307, n. 1; Hélscher, 
ZATW, xl, 1922, pp. 183ff. 

110 Hélscher, op. cit., p. 186. 

111 Op. cit., p. 67. 
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(after the exile) feels its solidarity with the Levites in the villages; 
these Levites also still belong to the general guild of the clergy, 
although they sacrifice no longer at the high places; and 
accordingly, the lawgiver urges incessantly that these country 
Levites shall not be deprived of their incomes or privileges, and 
that they shall be granted the right of sacrificing in Jerusalem.” 

In reply to all these considerations it may be said, that equally, 
or even more impractical ideals, were cherished by the early codes 
and by the pre-exilic prophets. The extermination of the Canaanites, 
for instance, was enjoined by the oldest Hebrew legislation; 
but this was always impossible, and no serious attempt was made 
to carry it out. The complete abolition of sacrifice and holy days 
was demanded by the pre-exilic prophets.“ This was far less 
practicable than the Deuteronomic ideal of limitation of sacrifice 
and holy days to Jerusalem. The carrying out of the prophets’ 
demand would have meant the overturning of all existing forms 
of religion, since for early Israel, as for all antiquity, religion 
expressed itself mainly in ritual. The nation as a whole was 
incapable of accepting and carrying out the prophetic program, 
as is shown by the Deuteronomic compromise, the Priestly Code, 
and the history of Judaism. The ideal that religion is righteousness, 
not ritual, is not yet accepted even in modern Judaism and in 
Christianity; yet the Prophets dared to proclaim it, in spite 
of its evident impracticability. Is it then impossible that the pro- 
phetically minded author of Deuteronomy, while abandoning 
the thoroughgoing prophetic demand for the abolition of sacrifice, 
should have proposed the less strenuous ideal of the abolition 
of sacrifice at the high places, and its limitation to Jerusalem 
only? This at least might have seemed practicable in pre-exilic 
times." 


114 ZATW, xl, 1922, pp. 182, 229. 

115 Ex. 23 29, 30, 33. 
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As Budde observes, “It is a fundamental and serious fault of 
the thoroughgoing discussion of Hélscher, that again and again 
he follows the lead of De Wette in calling and in treating Deut- 
eronomy as an official law for the state, ‘an authoritative and 
officially recognized law-code introduced into the kingdom of 
Judah,’ and that, in accordance with this view, he speaks con- 
tinually of the ‘law-giver,’ and of ‘his demands.’ Deuteronomy 
is not a law-book, though it is called TUT ADD, but it is a program. 
Hdlscher himself recognizes this in other places (e. g., ZATW, 
xl, 1922, pp. 229, 253)... Deuteronomy was preserved for us, 
not because it presented the codified law as it existed in the time 
of Josiah, but as the testament of Moses, as the farewell address 
in which for all time to come he sought to warn his people to 
regulate all its affairs in accord with the will of Yahweh, to make 
laws for itself through which it should continue to live and to 
prosper.)’48 “The original form (of Deuteronomy) which embodies 
its characteristic idea does not belong to the priesthood... This 
conception is today a great heresy; so far as I know, all the recent 
discussers of the question without exception contend for the 
priestly origin of the book. How little people today think that 
they have to take account of the view of Wellhausen, Marti, and 
myself, for instance, that Deuteronomy is essentially a prophetic 
work, is shown best by Hélscher’s treatment, who dismisses this 
view (p. 165) with the two words between dashes, ‘not 
prophetic’.”"® Even granting the impractical idealism of Deut- 
eronomy, one cannot help asking, whether this idealism was any 
more practical in post-exilictimesthan in pre-exilic times. Hélscher, 
as Budde remarks, “whenever he thinks that he can prove an 
‘idealistic attitude’ in the supposedly ‘authoritative and officially 
recognized law-book for the state,’ is ready at once to assign 
it to the period after the exile. This period has for him the value 
ofa mystical fourth dimension in which all things are possible.”!*° 


18 ZATW, xliv, 1926, p. 180, cf. p. 206. 
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‘In post-exilic times, the children of the captivity in Babylonia 
and the Diaspora in other lands had to be considered. It was 
impractical for these people to come to Jerusalem. Other sanctuaries 
had been established by the scattered Jews, such as that at 
Elephantine; and synagogue-worship had begun to grow up as 
a substitute for Temple-worship. If legislation always reflects 
existing practice, would it not have been natural for a post- 
exilic lawgiver to make room in his system for worship away 
from Jerusalem? It is inconceivable that so difficult a program 
as centralization could have been attempted in post-exilic times, 
unless it had been inherited from pre-exilic times. Post-exilic 
Judaism was not characterized by originality, but by the desire 
to discover and to reproduce the customs of the forefathers. 
It is contrary to all analogy to suppose that so colossal an innovation 
as the limitation of the cult to Jerusalem was the creation of the 
post-exilic community in Palestine, or of the exiles in Babylonia; 
and it is safe to say that the idea would never have entered into 
anybody’s head but for the existence of this requirement in an 
authoritative pre-exilic book such as Deuteronomy.!”! 

Difficult as centralization of the cult was, nevertheless it 
was observed by the Jews during the entire post-exilic period 
down to the destruction of the Temple in A. D. 70. If the legislation 
of Deuteronomy was not found impracticable after the exile, why 
should this legislation be pronounced impossible under the less 
difficult pre-exilic conditions 

(3) No Polemic against High Places. Holscher argues further 
that Deuteronomy does not polemize against the high places, 
as it must have done, if centralization of the cult had been an 
innovation. I quote his language: “Down to Josiah’s time the 
sanctuaries outside of Jerusalem were regarded as legitimate. 
Would not a lawgiver, who for the first time contested their 
legitimacy and asserted the sole legitimacy of the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem,have polemized more clearly against the local sanctuaries ? 


121 See Nowack, Festschrift fiir Marti, p. 224; Budde, op. cit., p. 223. 
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Instead of this our lawgiver speaks only incidentally and indirectly 
about them as ‘every place that thou seest’ (1213). He shows 
no animosity against them, demands nowhere their desecration 
or destruction. His words do not sound at all as if he needed 
any longer to fight for recognition of his fundamental principle 
by his readers. He assumes as established that Yahweh has 
chosen only a single place. The thing that he attacks is the practice 
that still exists in larger or smaller circles of offering burnt offerings 
elsewhere, or of consuming the tithes, firstlings, etc., in the vill- 
ages.”!23 “The cause of the fall of the old state was transgression 
of the law, especially worship at the old Canaanite sanctuaries 
of the land, which the author regards as idolatry and heathen 
abomination. For the Jerusalem priests from whose midst this 
law issued there was only one sanctuary of Yahweh, the Temple 
on Zion. It is no new doctrine that the lawgiver wishes to introduce 
to his readers for the first time; he demands nowhere the ‘removal’ 
of the high places, but propounds only that which in his circle 
was regarded as self-evident, that there was only one central 
sanctuary chosen by Yahweh, that all sacrifices should be offered 
there, all tithes and firstlings be consumed there, and all feasts 
celebrated 

It is very doubtful whether these statements are in accord 
with the facts in the case. In Dt. 12 2—7 we read: “Ye shall surely 
destroy all the places wherein the nations that ye shall dispossess 
served their gods... Ye shall not do so unto Yahweh your God; 
but unto the place which Yahweh your God shall choose out of 
all your tribes to put his name there, even unto his habitation 
shall ye seek;” and in Dt. 12 s—i2: “Ye shall not do after all 
the things that we do here this day, every man whatsoever is 
right in his own eyes... but to the place which Yahweh your 
God shall choose to cause his name to dwell there, thither shall 
ye bring all that I command you.” Here is unquestionable polemic 
against existing high places, but Hélscher escapes this difficulty 
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by assigning these passages to the later editor of Deuteronomy. 
It is hard to see, however, why the later editor should have 
introduced this polemic against non-existent high places when, 
ex hypothesi, Urdeuteronomium found it unnecessary to attack them. 

Dt. 12 13f., according to Hélscher, belongs to Urdeuteronomium. 
This reads: “Take heed to thyself that thou offer not thy burnt 
offerings in every place that thouseest, but in the place which Yahweh 
thy God shall choose in all thy tribes, there thou shalt offer thy 
burnt offerings.” Dt. 1217f. also belongs to Urdeuteronomium: 
“Thou mayest not eat within thy gates the tithes... but thou 
shalt eat them before Yahweh thy God in the place which Yahweh 
thy God shall choose.” Dt. 16 sf. also is assigned toUrdeuteronomium: 
“Thou mayest not sacrifice the Passover within any of thy gates . . . 
but at the place which Yahweh thy God shall choose.” Here 
is a clear attack upon existing sacrifice in the high places. Hélscher 
does not do justice to these passages when he dismisses them 
with the casual remark quoted above: “He (the author of Ur- 
deuteronomium) assumes as established that Yahweh has chosen 
only a single place. The thing that he attacks is the practice 
that still exists in smaller or larger circles of offering burnt 
offerings elsewhere, or of consuming the tithes, firstlings, etc., in 
the villages.”!25 The frequent and labored repetition of the for- 
mula, “the place which Yahweh thy God shall choose out of all 
thy tribes to cause his name to dwell there, even his habitation,” 
shows that the high places were anything but negligible quantities. 
P shows the genuine post-exilic standpoint in quietly ignoring 
the high places. The totally different attitude of Deuteronomy 
is the best evidence that it is not post-exilic.!%* 

The conclusion to which one comes, accordingly, is that the 
advocates of the post-exilic date of Deuteronomy fail to refute 
the arguments of the school of De Wette for its origin in the seventh 
century B.C., and fail to produce any convincing evidence of 
its origin in the fifth century. 


125 Jbid., p. 182. 
126 Budde. op. cit., p. 207; Gressmann, op. cit., p. 331. 
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ITHOUT question this is a day of upheaval. The most 
‘assured’ results of earlier critical investigation are being 
subjected to radical correction or even to utter rejection. Witness 


Kissfeldt with his postulate of a new “Lay” source (L) for the 
historical books from Genesis to Judges; Mowinckel with his 
insistence upon the revision of prevalent conceptions regarding 
the origins of the Psalter;? and, most recently, Torrey with his 
convincing argument for the dismissal of Duhm’s alleged “Trito- 
Isaiah” to the lumber room of useless and discarded theories, with 
the consequent rehabilitation of the greatest of Old Testament 
poets, the Second Isaiah.* These are typical instances and illu- 
strations of the present ferment in critical thought. More directly 
pertinent to our present discussion, however, is the powerful and 


1 Hexateuch-Synopse, 1922; Die Quellen des Richterbuches, 1925. 

2 Psalmenstudien II, ‘“Das Thronbesteigungsfest Yahwis und der Ur- 
sprung der Eschatologie’’, 1922. 

3 The Second Isaiah: A New Interpretation, 1928. See the appreciative 
reviews by J. A. Montgomery in the Anglican Theological Review XI, No. 2 
(October 1928), pp. 165-168; and by G. A. Barton in Christian Education 
XII, No. 1 (October, 1928), pp. 40-45; also that in the Hxpository Times 
XXXIX, No. 12, (September, 1928), pp. 529-532. 
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persistently repeated challenge of the current view of the origin 
and date of Deuteronomy. Professors Bewer and Paton, my 
Symposium colleagues, have taken up and answered this challerge 
in the two preceding articles.‘ 

It may be remarked, in passing, that these troublings of the 
waters of criticism will surely have, as always, at least one good 
result. Biblical study will evidently thus successfully avoid the 
peril of sinking into the deadly lethargy of a new dogmatism. Nor 
for the critic is there any immediate prospect of “flowery beds 
of ease.” So keen is the challenge that jibes, good-natured and 
otherwise, greet the various “battles of the critics.” In the preface 
to his book discussed above,® Welch cites a fling at Old Testament 
scholars by one of his own students. They are wittily characterized 
as “a band of cannibals who refreshed themselves by devouring one 
another.” Despite such pleasantries, however, it must be quite 
obvious that the critical temper is not only a desirable but really 
the only tolerable cne. All too easily opinions, whether they bear 
the label ‘liberal’ or ‘conservative,’ congeal into dogmas. Eternal 
vigilance is the price that must be paid alike for the healing of 
ancient error and the bringing to light of new and larger views 
of truth. Always and everywhere the true critic welcomes critic- 
ism. He realizes that criticism is, in a sense, his principal stock 
in trade. Thus he maintains an open and receptive attitude 
toward correction and contradiction even where his own matured 
and reasoned convictions are involved. The apostolic injunction 
to “prove all things,” and to hold fast only to those opinions and 
points of view which are demonstrably good, finds a ready echo 
in the heart of the Biblical scholar. On this basis a suggested 
theory has often to be dismissed as “not proven.” But even in 
such cases the critic usually finds materials for the improvement 
or enrichment of the hypothesis the new theory had sought to 
displace. Thus light, as well as an occasional wave of torrid heat, 
is almost invariably generated by the debates of the critics. 


4 Supra, pp. 305-321 and 322-357. 
5 Supra, pp. 307ff. See The Code of Deuteronomy, p. 5. 
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The primary task of the present paper is to supplement the 
foregoing articles of Professors Bewer and Paton by submitting 
a brief, as clear and concise as may be, in behalf of the commonly 
accepted date of Deuteronomy. A secondary purpose is to indicate, 
to some extent at least, the relative strength or weakness of the 
several links in the chain of evidence supporting the usual dating. 
Some threshing out of old straw is necessarily involved in develop- 
ing this theme. Inevitably, too, there will recur certain points 
already made by my colleagues. This rehearsal of familiar argu- 
ments need not, however, prove to be a complete waste of valuable 
time and space. It is good for the student of Scripture to recapi- 
tulate occasionally the reasons for the critical faith that is in him. 

Most emphatically is this true in the case of Deuteronomy. By 
unanimous consent this book is accorded a central and pivotal 
position in the study of Old Testament history, literature and 
religion.6 The epochal reconstruction of the course of Hebrew 
history, which it has been the supreme service and merit of 
critical Biblical scholarship to mediate, depends for its validity 
first of all upon the essential correctness of our dating of Deute- 
ronomy. In particular, the identification of the so-called “Fifth 
Book of Moses” with the “book of the law” mentioned in 2 Kings 
22f. is generally regarded as the very keystone of the arch of 
Old Testament research. To abandon, or even seriously to modify, 
this finding won by the patient and unremitting toil of several 
_ generations of scholars, would involve a readjustment of the whole 
critical position which is nothing short of revolutionary.” To the 


- 6 Cf. G. F. Moore, Literature of the Old Testament, p. 64: “Deuteronomy 
is a fixed point, by reference to which the age of other strata in the Penta- 
teuch may be determined, at least relatively.” W.C. Graham in the Journal 
of Religion VII, 1927, p. 397, states: “It then becomes a sort of Meridian 
of Greenwich, a fixed point in chronological and psychological relationship 
to which most other literature can be placed.” See also A. Menes, Die 
Vorexilischen Gesetze Israels (Beiheft ZATW No. 50, 1928), p. 53: “Mit 
dem Deut steht und fallt das ganze kritische Gebaude, das in den letzten 
Jahrzehnten des verflossenen Jahrhunderts miihsam aufgerichtet wurde.” 

? Hélscher’s radical procedure in the dating of the Pentateuchal docu- 
ments, as well as his quite arbitrary handling of the books of Jeremiah 
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question: Does a sober review of the evidence newly adduced 
justify any vital alteration of the prevailing view? the preceding 
papers have both returned a negative answer. It remains only 
to reenforce their arguments with a positive summing up of the 
reasons for holding fast to the commonly accepted position. 

The current view of Deuteronomy dates back in its essentials 
to the appearance of de Wette’s Dissertatio critica in 1805.8 de 
Wette’s thesis was developed, amplified and firmly established 
by Wellhausen® in 1876. Since then this hypothesis has been 
passed on by succeeding scholars with only slight modifications 
as a torch to illumine the path of the student of the Old Testa- 
ment.1° 

It may be well at once to inquire: What are the principal 
features of the commonly accepted view of Deuteronomy? The 
following propositions will, I believe, gain the assent of a great 
majority of scholars: 

1) Deuteronomy, either as a whole or in part," was compiled 


and Ezekiel—the last in his Hesekiel: Der Dichter und das Buch (Beiheft 
ZATW No. 39, 1924)—illustrates the lengths to which one may be forced 
to go in defense of a redating of Deuteronomy. On this point see A. S. Peake, 
Recent Developments in Old Testament Criticism, (Reprint from Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library XII, No. 1, January, 1928), pp. 17f. 

8 Cf. Cornill, Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament, 
1907, p. 5. Notice, however, that the suggestion that the law book discovered 
in the Temple in 621 B.C. was Deuteronomy goes back to Jerome and 
Chrysostom (cf. G. A. Smith, Deuteronomy, 1918, p. XLIII; Steuernagel, 
Das Deuteronomium®, 1903, p. 3; Meinhold, Hinfiihrung in das Alte Testa- 
ment®, 1926, p. 199; Budde, ZATW, 1926, p. 178). 

® See his Die Composition des Hexateuchs*, 1889, pp. 189ff., where the 
work of Vater is given high praise. Cf. Simpson, Pentateuchal Criticism?, 
1924, pp. 31-33. 

10 Consult the standard introductions and commentaries. 

11 Wellhausen (op. cit., p. 195) limits the original book of Deuteronomy 
to Ch. 12-26; Driver (Deuteronomy, 1895, p. LX XII) inclines to Ch. 1-3, 
5-26, 28; G. F. Moore (Enc. Bib. I, Col. 1081; cf. Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 58), Ch. 5-26, 28; Ryle (Hastings’ D. B. I, p. 598), Ch. 5-26 
(27 9, 10), 28; McFadyen (Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 57), Ch. 12-26, 
28, possibly 5-11; G. A. Smith (op. cit., pp. XCIVff.), Ch. 12-26 (in the 
main) and in addition “some form of the discourses now in Ch. I—-XI, 
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at some time in the century preceding the reforms described in 
2 Kings 22f. as carried through by Josiah® in 621 B.C. 

2) It furnished the immediate inspiration for these reforms, and 
served as the program for them. 

3) Deuteronomy is essentially a prophetic, not a ‘peal 
document—this despite the fact that its final form shows priestly 
influence.* 

4) It must not be regarded as a formally adopted legal code, 
but rather as an ideal program. The fact, inter alia, that no 


XXVIII-XXX;”’ Kent (Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents, 1907, p. 34), 
Ch. 12-19, 26,28; H. P. Smith (Old Testament History, 1903, p. 265, footnote 2) 
speaks of “the original book of Deuteronomy, which contained at any rate 
chapters 12-19, 26 and 28 of the present book.’ The presence of doublets, 
the alternation between the singular and plural forms of address, and 
various other criteria incline all these critics to posit certain later additions 
even within the sections indicated as genuine above. See G. A. Smith 
(ibid., pp. XCVIff.) for an account of more detailed analyses by Bertholet, 
Budde, Cornill, e¢ al. Steuernagel (op. cit., pp. 4ff.) and Meinhold (op. cit., 
pp. 202ff.) take cognizance of recent attempts to define the limits of the 
original book. 

12 Whether the original compilation of the book dates from the reign 
of Hezekiah (725-686 B.C.), or that of Manasseh (686-641 B. C.), or that 
of Amon (641-639 B. C.), or from the earlier years of Josiah’s own reign, 
is not clear. Cf. thediscussion of this point by G. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. XCIVEf. ; 
also in Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (= L.O.T.), 
1913, p. 87. Recent criticism tends in the direction of a date fairly close 
to the reform itself, i. e., not too long before 621 B.C. So Budde in “Das 
Deuteronomium und die Reform Kénig Josias” (ZATW, 1926, p. 222): 
“Tch vermag das Deuteronomium nur als ein Werk aus der Zeit fiir die 
Zeit zu begreifen.”’ See also Kent, op. cit., p. 33: “The original edition of 
Deuteronomy was completed somewhere between the beginning of Josiah’s 
reign in 639 and the great reform in 621 B. C., rather than in the days of 
Manasseh or earlier.”’ Ryle (loc. cit., p. 603) places it “‘in the reign of Manasseh, 
or in the early part of the reign of Josiah.” 

13 Budde, loc. cit., p. 219: ‘‘an einen anderen Kreis als den des Propheten- 
tums gar nicht gedacht werden kann.” Cf. Driver, L.O. T., p.91: “Deuter- 
onomy may be described as the prophetic reformulation, and adaptation 
to new needs, of an older legislation;” also Ryle, loc. cit.: ““The work is that 
of a prophet, a religious teacher, not of a jurist or a statesman.” 

14 See Paton, supra, pp. 353f.; also Budde, loc. cit., pp. 206f. 
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penalties are indicated for such lapses as failure to attend feasts 
points in this direction. 

5) The chief formal demand of the book is for the centralization 
of the cultus at the Temple in Jerusalem. This involves also the 
abolition of the local sanctuaries scattered throughout the land. 

6) In its present form Deuteronomy is both very old and quite 
new'®; e. g., it contains laws that go back to the Book of the 
Covenant, and thence in some cases to a remoter antiquity, 
together with additions made subsequent to Josiah’s time and 
even after the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B. C.17 


It is important in considering the question of the date of Deute- 
ronomy that we keep clearly in mind all six of these tenets. As 
a matter of fact, practically all of them have been vigorously 
denied by one or another of the recent critics of the poovaiting 


view.18 


The argument for the usual dating has both its negative and 
its positive side. The former opposes the tradition, current among 


15 That the prohibition of local sanctuaries did not extend to those 
among the Dispersion is clearly shown by Torrey, Ezra Studies, 1910, 
pp. 315ff.: “More than one Old Testament scholar, writing before the dis- 
covery of the letters from the colony at Yeb, had expressed the opinion that 
the ordinances in Deut. 12, forbidding worship at sanctuaries other than the 
one in Jerusalem, were intended to refer only to Palestine” (p. 316). Cf. 
Barton, Archaeology and the Bible’, 1927, pp. 39f., 447ff.; H. P. Smith, 
op. cit., pp. 446f.; T. W. Davies in Peake, A Commentary on the Bible, 
p. 232; and see Is. 19 18f.; Mal. 1 11. 

16 G. F. Moore, loc. cit., col. 1081f.; Driver, L.O. T., pp. 90ff.; G. A. 
Smith, op. cit., pp. LXXII, LXXXVIII; Bewer, supra, p. 321. 

17 With the summary given above compare the commentaries and 
introductions; see also J. Battersby Harford, Since Wellhausen, 1926, 
pp. 92ff.; J. E. McFadyen, “The Present Position of Old Testament Criti- 
cism”’ in Peake’s The People and the Book, 1925, p. 199; and supra, pp. 306, 
324. 

18 Cf., e. g., G. R. Berry, “The Code Found in the Temple,” J. B. L. 
XXXIX, 1920, pp. 44ff., together with the reply by A. Freed, ibid. XL, 
1921, pp. 76ff.; G. Hélscher, ‘“Komposition und Ursprung des Deutero- 


nomiums,” ZATW., 1922, pp. 161 ff.; A.C. Welch, The 
1924. 
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Jews and Christians alike, that Moses was the author of Deutero- 
nomy as of the other books of the law. With this negative argu- 
ment we are not in this paper so vitally concerned as with the 
positive one. Not one of the scholars whose arguments we have 
been considering in this Symposium has gone so far as to uphold 
the Mosaic authorship of the book as it stands.1® It will suffice, 
therefore, merely to point out the main lines of evidence which 
seem to forbid adherence to the traditional view. 

That Moses, then, is not the author of Deuteronomy is evidenced 
by the following facts: 

1) Nowhere does the book as a whole claim to be written by 
him. In fact the compiler seems actually to go out of his way 
to make it clear that Moses is not the writer. At the very outset 
(1 1—s) and consistently throughout?® he speaks of Moses in the 
third person. It may be retorted that 31 9, 21 describe Moses as 
writing “this Torah,” and that 31 22 ascribes to him the com- 
position of the “Song” in 32 1—43. But is it not clear that the 
fact that certain portions of the book are thus specifically ascribed 
to him?! carries with it the implication that he must not be regarded 
as the author of the whole? It is, of course, conceivable that he 
might have written of himself in the third person. In view, 
however, of the significant circumstance that Moses nowhere in 
the five Pentateuchal books makes the remotest claim to author- 
ship, the balance of probability weighs heavily against such an 
hypothesis. The burden of proof would seem to lie upon those 
who make the assertion that Moses did write Deuteronomy. 


19 Welch (ibid., p. 206), e. g., maintains only that “The Deuteronomic 
code is the outcome and one expression of that religious and national 
movement which rose in Benjamin and Ephraim, and which in its beginning 
is associated with the person of Samuel. It sprang up after the people had 
made good their footing in Palestine.” 

20 Cf. 4 41-43, 44-49; 5 1; 271,9,11; 291; 31 1f., of., 14-25, 30; 32 44f., 48; 
33.1; 34. 

21 As a matter of fact, even the portions definitely ascribed to Moses 


belong in their present form to a much later period. See the discussion 
below. 


22 Cf. Caesar’s Commentaries. 
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2) It is hardly conceivable that Moses could have written the 
account of his own death contained in chapter 34. Verses ¢ and 10, 
in addition, distinctly reflect a point of view far removed from the 
times of the great lawgiver. With what ill grace, moreover, would 
the latter verse, so extravagant in its encomium of Moses, come 
from the pen of the man who was “very meek, above all the men 
that were upon the face of the earth” (Num. 12). Withal, this 
chapter, so evidently from another hand than that of Moses, is 
marked throughout by the distinctive vocabulary and peculiar 
literary style which lends such definite character to the preceding 
sections of the book. So characteristic are these that even in 
the English translation they are easily recognizable. It must 
follow, then, as the night the day, that if Moses could not have 
written chapter 34, neither did he write the preceding chapters 
of Deuteronomy.”* 

3) Certain expressions recur in the course of the narrative 
which, like the water marks in the paper upon which a reputedly 
ancient document may be written, point irrefutably to a later 
age than that of Moses for the composition of the book. Three 
phrases in particular demand attention: (a) “Beyond the Jordan” 
is repeatedly used to designate Eastern Palestine. 
But Moses is represented as making the farewell discourses reported 
in Deuteronomy in this very region. He could not refer to the 
place where he himself stood as being beyond the Jordan. The 
contention, occasionally made, that the term is a technical one, 
like the present Transjordania, lacks support in Old Testament 
usage; nor does it accord well with the way the expression is 
used in Deuteronomy itself. Manifestly the author of the phrase 
is a resident of Western Palestine. He cannot possibly be Moses 
who, according to chapter 34, died while Israel was still east of 
the river. (b) “At that time” (N17 NY3)* and (c) “Unto this day”’ 
(Mt OWT TY)?* are employed in such a way as to imply that a 


23 Simpson, op. cit., p. 23. 

24 See 11,5; 3.8; 441, 46f., 49. 
% 234; 34, 8, 12, 18, 21, 23, 

314. 
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considerable period of time has elapsed between the actual occur- 
rence of the events narrated and the recording of them in Deute- 
ronomy. Certainly an interval of six months (Cp. Deut. 1 3 with 
Num. 3338 and 2022-28) would not justify such expression. 
Not Moses, but a much later writer, is clearly responsible for both 
expressions. It is worthy of special notice that all three of the 
phrases just cited constitute an integral part of the narrative. 
There is no sufficient reason for detaching them; nor can they 
be explained away as glosses.?7 

4) In the course of the positive argument to follow, definite 
evidence will be adduced to show that the book belongs in fact 
to a period removed from Moses by some six centuries or more. 
If this cumulative evidence is there rightly evaluated, the con- 
tention of Mosaic authorship for Deuteronomy falls to the ground. 


The positive argument upon which rests the current view of 
the date may, for convenience, be considered under three heads: 
I. The Literary Argument, including (A), the evidence drawn 


from literary relationships; and (B) from style and vocabulary. 
II. The Religious Argument, i. e., the proof derived from the 
position of Deuteronomy as a major link in the chain of Hebrew 
religious development.?® III. The Historical Argument which, 
while emphasizing the relationship which the book bears to the 
events narrated in 2 Kings 22f., also takes into some account the 
whole course of Old Testament history. 


I. THE LITERARY ARGUMENT 
(A) Literary Relationships 


1) Here comes into consideration first of all the relation of 
Deuteronomy to the other collections of law incorporated in the 


27 On this whole question of reputed Mosaic authorship, see the standard 
discussion in Driver, L.O.T., pp. 82ff. Cp. also the convenient brief 
summary in A New Standard Bible Dictionary, 1926, pp. 178f., art. ‘““Deut- 
eronomy.” 

28 This line of approach involves some unavoidable overlapping with I 
(A), the evidence from literary relationships. 
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Pentateuch. Three such collections are generally recognized: 

(a) that of JE, commonly designated as the “Book of the Cove- 
nant” (or the “Covenant Code”), which appears in expanded form 
in Exodus 21—23, and in a briefer recension in Exodus 34; (b) the 
“Holiness Code” (H) in Leviticus 17—26; and (c) the remaining 
laws in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, prevailingly ceremonial 
and liturgical in character, collectively called the “Priestly Code” 
(P). Driver’s careful and exhaustive synopsis and comparison of 
the laws?® leads him, as it has led other scholars, to the conclusion 
that the laws of JE in the Code of Ex. 21—23 (34) “form the 
foundation of the Deuteronomic legislation.” This judgment 
is based not only on the numerous verbal coincidences, but also 
on the fact that Deuteronomy covers point for point almost the 
whole range of laws in JE. Whether the relationship between 
Deuteronomy and the Covenant Code is actually one of direct 
borrowing, however, is open to debate.*° The not inconsiderable 
verbal differences, the variation in the arrangement of groups 
and of individual laws, and the fact that certain parts of the Book 
of the Covenant are ignored in Deuteronomy, have occasioned 
some doubt as to the exact form of the connection between the 
two codes. In general, nevertheless, it would appear that the 
relationship of Deuteronomy lies in the general direction of 
expansion and development of the earlier laws. Its code reflects 
a distinctly more advanced and complicated community life than 
that underlying Ex. 21—23 (34). 

So far as relationship with the Holiness Code is. concerned 
Deuteronomy has, it is true, a few parallels. These would be 
natural in two codes of laws from the same land and from approx- 
imately the same period. But the whole tone and temper of the 
two codes are quite different. Certainly there is no evidence of 


dependence of one upon the other. If anything, H slightly 
later than D®. 


29 Deuteronomy, pp. IVff.; L.O. T., pp. 73ff. 


30 G. F. Moore, loc. cit., col. 1083. Cf. G. A. Smith, op. cit., p. LXVII. 
31 Ryle, loc. cit., p. 600. 


32 Driver, L.O. T., p. 76; G. F. Moore, loc. cit., col. 1083. 
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With the Priestly Code the relationship is exceedingly remote®. 
Alike in vocabulary and substance the differences are many and 
great. Deuteronomy shows no dependence upon P. On the con- 
trary it may be stated with absolute assurance that the P material 
(whether it ever existed as a separate code or not) is, with its 
highly developed formalism, distinctly later than Deuteronomy. 
A careful examination of its vocabulary and style, and a study 
of the religious and civil institutions reflected in its laws, shows 
that the completed Priestly Code belongs to a relatively late 
period in Hebrew history.*4 

It appears, then, that the order of the legal documents con- 
tained in the Pentateuch is JE, D, H, P. On the whole the evid- 
ence tends to show that the Deuteronomic Code stands about 
midway between the primitive Ritual Decalogue of Exodus 34 
and the highly developed Priestly Code. 

2) A strikingly similar result attends the examination, from 
a literary point of view, of the historical sections in Deuteronomy.** 
Wherever we are able to trace the original of the historical allusions 
in D, they point to JE as the sole source. It is apparent that 
JE and P had not been united when D wrote. The evidence for 
this is peculiarly cogent if one compares the reference to the fate 
of Dathan and Abiram in Deut. 11 6 with the expanded composite 
narrative of the same event in Num. 16. In the Numbers passage 
Korah is closely intertwined with the story of Dathan and Abiram. 
It is practically inconceivable that D could have omitted all 
reference to him had he read the story as at present recorded in 
Numbers. Manifestly his original contained only the Dathan 
and Abiram story of JE.3* The evidence derived from the histor- 
ical passages here and everywhere else supports that of the legal 
sections, viz., that the order of the documents is JE, D and P. 


33 Cf. G. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. LXVITf. 

%4 Driver, L.O. T., pp. 126ff. 

35 Wellhausen, op. cit., pp. 200ff.; Driver, Deuteronomy, pp. XIVff.; 
L.O. T., pp. 79ff.; G. F. Moore, loc. cit., col. 1083. 

36 For an explanation of the divergences between the JE and D records, 
see G. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. XVIIIff. 
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3) How, now, does it stand with the relationship of Deuter- 
onomy to some of the remaining books in the Old Testament 
canon? Neither in the earlier strands of the historical books nor 
in the genuine utterances of the great social prophets of the eighth 
century—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah—do we find a trace 
of the characteristic idioms or ideas of Deuteronomy. So far as 
the evidence goes the book was absolutely unknown to them all. 
But in the writings of the contemporary prophet, Jeremiah, the 
influence of Deuteronomy is constant and unmistakable.37 Jer. 11 
i—s even represents the prophet as going about “in the cities 
of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem” proclaiming “the 
words of this covenant’’—evidently the Deuteronomic law. 
Jer. 8 8, to be sure, strikes a different note. It seems to reflect 
the prophet’s eventual disillusionment with the book,3* or at 
any rate with the strongly ritualistic product which remained 
after ‘‘the false pen of the scribes had wrought falsely.”2® Duhm, 


37 H. W. Robinson, Deuteronomy and Joshua, pp. 45f.; see the list of 
parallels between Jeremiah and Deuteronomy in Driver, Deuteronomy, 
pp. XCIIIf.; cf. L.O. T., p. 275. Notice especially the discussion of this 
point by Paton, supra, pp. 342-345. 

38 F. C. Porter in Sneath, At One with the Invisible, 1921, p. 24: “It 
seems probable that the hopes with which Jeremiah may first have greeted 
the appearance of this prophetic reformation of the popular religion were 
disappointed in the outcome. Certainly the religion he taught and the hopes 
he cherished were of different and even opposite nature and tendency.” 
Skinner in Prophecy and Religion, 1922, has this to say: ““We must at least 
believe that a trustworthy tradition lies behind the passage in Ch. XI; 
and the conclusion to which it naturally points is that Jeremiah was at 
first strongly in favor of the law of Deuteronomy, and lent his moral support 
to the reformation of Josiah” (pp. 102f.).’ And again: “Just as a woman 
has sometimes to be engaged to a man before she knows she cannot marry 
him, so Jeremiah may have had to go some way with the Deuteronomists in 
order to discover that he was of a different spirit from theirs” (p. 106), 
Cf. G. A. Smaith, Jeremiah, 1923, pp. 134 ff. on “Jeremiah and Deuteronomy ;” 
also Lofthouse, Jeremiah, 1925, pp. 77ff. 

39 Budde (loc. cit., p. 218), in discussing this verse, suggests: “Das 
Ratsel.... lést sich mit einem Schlage, wenn der Gestalt, in der Hilkia 
K6nig Josia das Gesetzbuch einhandigte, eine andere vorausgegangen war, 
die von der Zentralisation und vom Kultus iiberhaupt noch nichts sagte 
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of course, greatly minimizes the Deuteronomic element in Jeremiah 
by the means of heroic use of hatchet and shears.4° In this he is 
followed—yes even surpassed—by Hoélscher, Horst and a few 
others.‘ It must, indeed, be admitted that many of the passages 
of Deuteronomic flavor in Jeremiah are exceedingly difficult 
morsels to digest.4 Some of them are in all probability secondary. 
Nevertheless even Duhm finds echoes of Deuteronomy in genuine 
oracles of the prophet.** That Jeremiah knew Deuteronomy 
seems as clear as that his predecessors in the prophetic office did 
not. The most sceptical must at the least admit that the book 
throughout reflects an eventual, even if not contemporary, in- 
fluence of Deuteronomy. 

_ Besides Jeremiah, many other books written or compiled from 
his time on clearly show, though in varying measure, the influence 
of Deuteronomic thought and style.“ Whether Ezekiel be, as 
Torrey contends,® “a pseudepigraphon written in the Greek 


und wuBte.” G. A. Smith (Deuteronomy, p. XCVIII) mentions the “‘possi- 
bility that some editions of Deuteronomy originated during the last twelve 
years of the king’s reign. There is no reason,” he adds, “to seek a later date 
for any of the substance of the book.” 

40 Das Buch Jeremia, 1901. See the criticisms of Duhm in Driver, 
L.O. T., p. 273; and Peake, Recent Developments in O. T. Criticism, pp. 23. 

41 Cf. Paton, supra, p. 342. 

42 A thorough and authoritative commentary on Jeremiah is a prime 
desideratum of Biblical science today. 

43 Op. cit., pp. 86ff. (on Jer. 8 4-9 21). 

44 See the discussion in Meinhold, op. cit., pp. 209ff. 

4 Ezra Siudies, p. 288, note®; cf. the introduction to his “Notes on 
‘the Aramaic Part of Daniel” (T'rans. of the Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, 
XV, 1909). See also Burrows, The Literary Relations of Ezekiel, 1925, p. 105: 
“Thus my study.... has brought me—somewhat, I confess, to my sur- 
prise—to the conclusion that the view of Ez. as a product of the late pre- 
‘Maccabean period is not only possible but very probable.” Hélscher in 
Hesekiel: Der Dichter und Das Buch (Beiheft ZATW 39, 1924) holds that 
our present book of Ezekiel contains but little of the authentic writings of 
the prophet, and that it is practically a later pseudepigraphon. Peake 
(loc. cit., p. 25) comments: “It does not seem likely that the longestablished 
opinion as to the complete authenticity of the book will be maintained in 
its former rigour.” 
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period,” or a genuine product of the exile, there can be no possible 
doubt as to the influence of Deuteronomy upon it. In Joshua 
the Deuteronomic redaction has been so complete as to stamp the 
whole book with its characteristic point of view. Judges and Kings 
are each cast into a late editorial framework that is demonstrably 
the product of the Deuteronomic school of historians. Samuel, 
especially in the first twelve chapters, shows in vocabulary, style 
and concepts that it, too, was part of the original Deuteronomic 
history. In Neh. 1 5—11; 9 eff.; Dan. 9 s—19 occur prayers saturated 
with Deuteronomic phrases and ideas. Occasionally even the 
barren style of the Chronicler is fructified by a light shower of 
Deuteronomic phraseology.4? Limits of space forbid a closer 
examination of the books and passages cited. But surely enough 
has been said to support Driver’s contention that, while the 
literature produced before 621 B.C. shows no trace of Deut- 
eronomic influence, after that date Deuteronomy in large measure 
“both gave the religious ideal of the age, and moulded the phra- 
seology in which it was expressed.”’#8 


(B) Style and Vocabulary 


Independent consideration of the criteria of style and vocabu- 
lary reenforces and confirms the conclusions drawn from a study 
of literary relationships. 

1) The developed oratorical style of Deuteronomy, smooth, 
flowing and sustained, presupposes a long literary history behind 
it. Archaisms, except such as are employed to heighten the effect 
of sonorousness, are practically non-existent.4® Rhythm, dignity 
and charm characterize the book throughout, particularly in the 
hortatory sections.5° Skilful use is made of the repetition of 
significant phrases. Epithets and verbs are often piled up in 

46 See Burrows, ibid., pp. 19ff., for a careful and judicious examination 
of this question. 

47 Cf. Driver, Deuteronomy, pp. XCIf. 

48 Jbid., p. XCI. 

49 Cf. Ryle, loc. cit., p. 601. 

50 Cf. G. A. Smith, Deuteronomy, pp. XII ff. 
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almost bewildering richness, and with cumulative power.®! At 
times, it must be admitted, the device of repetition is somewhat 
overworked, and gives the impression of prolixity. In this the 
style marks the transition to later tendencies. In general, the 
advanced and artistic literary style points to a fairly late period 
in the history of the kingdom. 

2) The vocabulary, too, is of a piece with that of the writings 
of the seventh century and the period immediately following. 
But this is by no means equivalent to saying that Deuteronomy 
possesses no distinctive vocabulary of its own. Quite the contrary 
is the case. The commentaries and introductions supply long 
lists of words and phrases used exclusively or predominantly 
by Deuteronomy and its school.** Some characteristic expressions 
are, “Jehovah, our, your or thy God,” which occurs more than 
300 times in the book; “which I am commanding thee or you,” 
33 times; “in thy gates,” 27 times; “observe to do,” 12 times; 
“stranger, fatherless and widow,” 8 times; beside many individual 
words. The distinctive flavor of Deuteronomy can hardly be 
mistaken, wherever met. And that flavor seems reminiscent of 
about the seventh century B. C. 

On the other hand, Deuteronomy shows none of the corrupt 
style or vocabulary that marks much of the latest Hebrew lite- 
rature. It cannot therefore, on literary grounds, be reasonably 
dated anywhere near the period when Hebrew was becoming 
merely a literary language and loan-words were sweepimg in. 
The literary argument, therefore would of itself point with a high 
degree of probability in the direction of a date before the fall of 
Jerusalem in 586 B.C., and yet not more than a century or so 
previous to that date. 


51 Cf. 49; 434; 67; 97; 1017; 111; 10 12f., etc. Steuernagel, op. cit., 
p. 41, remarks: “dass fiir die dtn. Sprache weniger einzelne Worte, als viel- 
mehr formelhafte Wortkombinationen charakteristisch sind.” 

52 Driver in L.O. 7., pp. 99ff., lists 41 of these; in Deuteronomy, pp. 
LXXVIIff. he gives 70; Steuernagel, op. cit., pp. 41ff., mentions 89. 

53 Cf. Driver, Deuteronomy, pp. LX XXVIII ff.; Moore, loc. cit., col. 1086; 
Ryle, loc. cit., p. 601. 
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Il. THE RELIGIOUS ARGUMENT 


Let us next turn to a brief consideration of the position of the 
book in the development of Hebrew religion. 

1) In its religious ideas Deuteronomy follows closely after the 
great social prophets of the eighth century. The social passion 
of Amos, the national devotion of Isaiah and, above all, Hosea’s 
dramatic and touching plea for the recognition of love as the 
essence of religion—all these find repeated expression in this 
remarkably human and warm-hearted program of reform. Love 
easily becomes the dominant note of the book. The stress laid 
upon religion as based on the mutual love of God and man; the 
carrying over of this principle of love into practical injunctions 
urging humanitarian treatment of both man and beast; and the 
picturing of conduct as important more because it embodies this 
attitude of love than for its own sake—these look back to Hosea’s 
epochal discovery of the love of God. Even civil and ritual law 
become surcharged with this spirit. 

2) The theism of the book reflects an advanced stage of religious 
thought. It exalts God in righteousness and holiness as well as 
in love. It is far removed in time as in spirit from the primitive 
concepts of the period of Saul and David. The crude monolatry 
of an Elijah is left far behind, and we come very near to the abso- 
lute monotheism of the Second Isaiah. In the law of the single 
sanctuary the idea of the unity of God is given concrete expression. 
Possibly the remarkable deliverance of Jerusalem from Sennacherib 
in 701 B. C.5* was the ultimate historical basis alike of the developed 
idea and of the law.5? 


54 Cf. Lofthouse, op. cit., p. 73: “Deuteronomy contains none of Hosea’s 
lyrical abandon. But no one who has caught the distinctive music of Hosea 
—silent in Amos, Isaiah, and Micah—can miss it in the more precise and 
measured yet still unmistakably fervent devotion of Deuteronomy.” 

55 G. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. XXVIff.; Ryle, loc. cit., p. 601; Moore, 
loc. cit., col. 1086. 

56 2 Kings 18 13ff. = Isaiah 36f. While the presence of double narratives 
and of legendary accretions has long been recognized in these chapters, 
the essential trustworthiness of the tradition of a great deliverance of some 
sort seems established. ' 87 Meinhold, op. cit., pp. 200f. 
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3) In the false religions combatted, particularly the worship 
of the “host of Heaven,”’>* we apparently have a reflection of 
the Assyrian cults introduced by King Manasseh (695—641 B.C.). 
The prohibition of child sacrifice5® also fits the conditions described 
in 2 Kings 21 iff. as prevalent during the reign of the reactionary 
king.®° A date late in Manasseh’s reign or shortly thereafter seems 
to be here indicated. 

4) Marti’s familiar summary of the development of Hebrew 
religion® also points to this as the probable date of the composition 
of the book. It will be remembered that he distinguishes four 
periods: (1) the Nomadic; (2) the Agricultural; (3) the period of 
the Prophets; and (4) the religion of the Law.® As the embodiment 
of the teachings of the prophets, and the transition to the period 
when the law was being emphasized in certain quarters, Deut- 
eronomy finds its place. No other period of Hebrew history fits 
this particular condition so well as the middle or end of the seventh 
century. 

_ Thus the religious argument confirms the result attained by 
the literary approach. 


58 173; cf. 419. 

59 1231; 1810. Cf. B. D. Eerdmans in D. C. Simpson, Old Testament 
Essays, 1927, p. 83: ‘““There is only one period in the history of Israel in 
which this attempt at reformation can be placed—viz., in the seventh cen- 
tury. For only in this period was the sacrifice of the firstborn and the cult 
of the sun, the moon, and the stars a prominent feature.” 

60 Moore, loc. cit., col. 1085. 

61 K. Marti, Die Religion des Alten Testaments, 1906, p. 10 et passim; 
translated by Bienemann, 1907. 

62 In view of the fact that the flowering of the Hebrew religion comes 
in this last period, the designation applied to it by Marti surely needs to 
be taken cum grano salis. Cf. Torrey, Ezra Studies, p. 311: “‘At the present 
day, we know that the most of the prophetical literature contained in our 
Old Testament, including the deepest and most wide-hearted expressions 
of the Hebrew faith which exist, dates from the Persian period. This was 
the golden age of Hebrew prophecy, es if was also that of Hebrew poetry.” 
See also Torrey, Second Isaiah, pp. 131-134. Marti’s term ‘Law’ does, 
however, decribe an important by-eddy of the period, and so may, for 
convenience, be retained. 
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Ill. THE HISTORICAL ARGUMENT. 


The argument from history has necessarily crept in to the fore- 
going discussion of the literary and religious evidence. Literary 
development is, of course, a historical process. The evolution of 
a people’s religion is the supreme fact in their history. It has been 
possible above to fix a probable date for Deuteronomy by tracing 
the culture and religion of the Hebrews as these are reflected in 
their sacred books. | 

In addition to this we have as evidence one of the most remark- 
able facts in the field of Old Testament criticism. This is nothing 
less than a record of the finding of a “book of the law” —evidently 
Deuteronomy—in the Jerusalem temple. In 2 Kings 22f. we read 
of the accidental discovery of the book, its submission to the pro- 
phetess Huldah, and the reforms of King Josiah based on the 
newly found law. The reference to a covenant (2 Kings 23 ef.), 
the carrying out of the Deuteronomic injunction to destroy the 
local high places (23 8, 15), the celebration of a centralized Passover 
at Jerusalem (23 21—23)—these and many other features seem 
to point unfailingly to Deuteronomy.® It is, on the face of it, 
in the highest degree improbable that this epochal book should 
have disappeared without leaving a trace. It must be preserved 
somewhere in the Hebrew canon. No other group of laws in the 
Old Testament corresponds, as does Deuteronomy, point for point 
with the measures carried out in these chapters of Kings. And 
so, as a matter of fact, modern scholars, following Jerome, 
have with practical unanimity identified the book of 2 Kings 22f. 


3 See Paton, supra, pp. 325f., for a list of some twenty-six points of 
correspondence between 2 Kings 22f. and Deuteronomy. In the succeeding 
pages (326-341) he developes the argument so fully that there is no occasion 
for going into details here. Cf. also Steuernagel, op. cit., pp. 2f.; Meinhold, 
op. cit., pp. 194ff.; and Nowack’s excellent paper, “Deuteronomium ‘und 
Regum” in Vom Alten Testament (Marti Festschrift, Beiheft ZATW No. - 
1925), pp. 221-231. 

64 Jerome on Ezek. 1 1—accepting the year given in 2 Chron. st 
writes: “Duodecimo anno Josiae, quando inventus est liber Deuteronomii 
in templo Dei.”’ (Quoted from Budde, loc. cit., p. 178.) FES ay 
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with Deuteronomy. Now, all this is exactly dated® in the eigh- 
teenth year of Kind Josiah, i. e., in 621 B.C. This is in striking 
corroboration of the conclusions to which we have been led by 
the various lines of evidence hitherto followed. 

As has been seen above,® the historicity of these chapters is 
seriously challenged by a number of scholars. Upon the answer 
to the question of their historical value depends much—but not 
all. Whatever doubts may be entertained upon the subject, it 
simply will not do to isolate the question of the historicity of 
2 Kings 22f. as though their testimony were alone and unsupported. 
We have already seen that abundant independent evidence exists 
for placing Deuteronomy in this particular niche of literary and 
religious development. The broad sweep of Hebrew history 
reaffirms this conviction. Had 2 Kings 22f. never been written, 
we must nevertheless have ultimately-—-though, perhaps, not so 
soon—have come to the conclusion that Deuteronomy belongs some- 
where in the last century of the existence of the southern kingdom. 

But, as a matter of fact, our faith in the essential trust-worthiness 
of the record is abundantly justified by literary criticism. The 
editor of Kings seems to have used here an older written source 
clearly distinguishable in style and thought from his own writings. 
This was probably included in a pre-exilic history of the kings, 
and may well have been written by a contemporary of Josiah— 
almost certainly, in any case, before the catastrophe of 586 B.C.8? 
The fact that the book of Kings in its final form is of later date 
does not necessarily stamp the account in these chapters as an 
invention. Nor does the evident working over of the Huldah — 
oracle®® overbear the evident soberness of the main story.®® 
There is such a thing as an over-refined scepticism! 


6 2 Kings 22 3. 86 Pp. 326ff. 

67 Moore, loc. cit., col. 1080; Nowack, loc. cit., pp. 228ff.; W. R. Smith 
and E. Kautzsch in Enc. Bib. II, col. 2671, articie “Kings”: “The details 
suggest that this source was based on official documents.” 

68 2 Kings 22 14ff. 

69 Cf. Gressmann, “Josia und das Deuteronomium” in ZATW, 1924, 
p. 321; Nowack, loc. cit., pp. 227f. 
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Considerations of a literary, religious and historical character 
confirm us in placing Deuteronomy in the period immediately 
preceding 621 B.C. It remains to indicate concisely the elements 
of relative strength and weakness in the arguments adduced. 

The argument from literary relationships, including style and 
vocabulary, seems well taken. Similarly, the reasoning based on 
the development of Hebrew religion appears sound. The argument 
founded on a general view of the progress of the history is also, 
apparently, well based. So far we stand on firm ground. 

There are, however, two elements of possible weakness: 

1) How are we to prove beyond the question of a doubt that 
the narrative of 2 Kings 22f. is historical? Or unhistorical, either, 
for that matter? Evidently reforms constitute excellent raw 
material for the legend-building fancy. There is also a suspicious 
similarity in the Old Testament records of reforms. That of Asa7° 
is open to doubt, at least so far as some of its details are concerned. 
Apparently, too, the picture of Hezekiah’s reform has been 
considerably retouched.”1 The account of the activity of Ezra, 
and in fact the Chronicler’s record of that whole period of Jewish 
history, is of little historical worth.” In spite of all this, it would 
nevertheless seem that we must presuppose a historical basis 
for some at least of the traditions. Surely they are not all manu- 
factured out of whole cloth. The reform of King Josiah seems 
better attested than most. Evidence has been given above to 
support the essential credibility of the narrative. The principal 
difficulty inheres in the lack of positive external evidence. But 
the balance of probability seems to be decidedly in favor of the 
general historicity of 2 Kings 22f. This once proved, the debate 
would seem to be unquestionably and finally settled in favor of 
the commonly accepted date of Deuteronomy. 


70 1 Kings 15 9-15. 
71 2 Kings 18; see especially the later insertions, vv. 4a and 22. Cf. G. A. 
Smith, op. cit., pp. XLIf. 

72 Cf. Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 223ff. “In general, it is evident that 
the Chronicler became an editor more from necessity than from choice. 
By taste and gift he was a novelist.” (p. 250). 
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2) Another difficulty in reaching definite findings on the Deut- 
eronomic question consists in the fact that we must posit both 
earlier and later material in the book. This element of confusion 
has been utilized to the full by recent critics.of the accepted view. 
Some push the date backward, others pull it forward. The attempt 
to resolve the difficulty by utilizing as a clue the alternation of 
the singular and plural forms of the second personal pronoun 
must be regarded as quite unsuccessful.”* “’Tis a consummation 
devoutly to be wished” that this particular difficulty might be 
so ironed out as to lead to some agreement on the relative dates 
of the diverse elements composing the book. 

Here, then, are two definite problems that still await solution. 
They stand as a challenge to Old Testament criticism. If the 
experience of the past is any criterion these problems, too, will 
in due time find their solution. It is, meanwhile, inspiring to 
believe that there is still ample occasion for the devoted labors of 
the critic. Almost one is persuaded to adopt as the exultant battle- 
ery of criticism the words of Isaiah 48 22 (very freely rendered! ): 


“There is no peace,” saith Jehovah, “for the critics.” 


In spite of certain unresolved difficulties, it would seem that 
the preponderance of evidence is still in favor of that view of the 
date of Deuteronomy which has been established by many decades 
of laborious and brilliant research. Undoubtedly slight modi- 
fications in our views will require to be made from time to time. 
In this connection we are grateful for the new light cast upon 
the whole problem by the independent and stimulating investi- 
gations of men like Welch and Hélscher. The striking and en- 
couraging reflection that emerges from the study of the views 
discussed in this Symposium is that the work of criticism has 
been in general on the right track, and that so little change is 
needed with regard to our view of the date of Deuteronomy.” 


3 As in the case of Steuernagel, op. cit., pp. 9ff. See G. A. Smith, op. 
cit., pp. LX XIII; Meinhold, op. cit., pp. 202f. 


74 Cf. Peake, Recent Developments in Old Testament Criticism, p. 28: 
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Quizzical Omar has an apt quatrain for those who, like our- 
selves, end where they begin: 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argument 
About it and about; but evermore 

Came out by the same Door as in I went.” 


And yet! Was it not perhaps worth while to examine the 
evidence anew ? 


“The net result of the recent critical movement, it seems to me, is that we 
are left in the main very much where we were a quarter of a century ago.” 
7% Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, XXVII, translated by Edward Fitz- 


gerald. 
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SANBALLAT “THE HORONITE” 


C. C. TORREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE incidents with which the following investigation is 
concerned belong to what was probably the most critical 
point in Jewish history; a time when it even seemed possible that 
the religious tradition of Jerusalem and Judea might be perman- 
ently broken off. If those who wished this could have had their 
way, the contribution of Hebrew thought and civilization to the 


world would have had an appearance far different from that which 
it now has. There would have been not only no “New Testament,” 
but probably no “Old Testament” except the Pentateuch. The 
period concerned is one about which we have very little information ; 
and the little that we have has been pretty thoroughly misunder- 
stood. Some new and very important material came to light only 
a few years ago, but even this has been wrongly interpreted at 
one point of great significance. 

In the last edition (the fourth) of Kautzsch’s Heilige Schrift 
des Alten Testaments Professor Hélscher, in discussing the Book 
of Nehemiah, remarks (p. 525) that one thing now made certain 
by the papyri from Elephantine is that the Persian king Artaxerxes 
under whom Nehemiah flourished was Artaxerxes I. Longimanus. 
This would mean that Nehemiah preceded, by more than thirty 
years, the letter of the Jews of Yeb to their brethren in Judea. 
The ground of this opinion, which seems to be widespread, is the 
single fact that there is mention of a Sanballat of Samaria in the 
papyrus letter, as also in the book of Nehemiah. This taken by 
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itself, however, is evidence of only the slightest value. There 
may have been more than one Sanballat of Samaria, just as there 
were numerous Nehemiahs in Judea and several Persian kings 
named Artaxerxes. It will presently be shown that we have 
clear testimony, of more than one variety and from more than one 
source, to the fact that Sanballat was a name recurring in the 
family which continued to hold the governorship of the Samaritan 
province. The important question, in comparing the famous 
papyri with the Biblical record, is in regard to the conditions 
in Palestine concerning which they give us information. 

There is, and must be, general agreement on this important 
point, that at the time op the Elephantine correspondence the 
Samaritan schism had not taken place, and there was no hostility 
between Jerusalem and Samaria. Cowley, commenting on the 
letter, in his Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C., p. 110, 
states this clearly and forcibly. It is quite certain that in 408 B.C. 
Jews and Samaritans were on such friendly terms that the numbers 
of the community in upper Egypt (who of course were perfectly 
well informed) could take it for granted that they would cooperate. 
In the book of Nehemiah, on the contrary, we hear of plenty of 
trouble. It is precisely the sort of trouble that we find continuous 
in the later history, the cat-and-dog life of declared and neigh- 
boring enemies; that which we see in the time of the Chronicles, 
in Ben Sira, and in the New Testament. We know the reason 
of the mutual antagonism, and it was a reason which persisted, 
after the enmity had once been openly declared. Because of the 
conditions known to us, there could be little plausibility in the 
hypothesis that there were two periods of bitter hostility separated 
by an interval of friendly intercourse. 

From the mere comparison of the documents thus far considered, 
then, we are justified in rejecting Hélscher’s conclusion and 
substituting another. Whatever evidence is yielded by the Ele- 
phantine letter is very clearly to the effect that the Persian royal 
benefactor of Nehemiah was not Longimanus, but (as the massoretic 
tradition plainly has it) Artaxerxes II. Mnemon. The Sanballat 
with whose two sons, in charge of affairs at Samaria, the Jewish 
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authorities at Jerusalem were on good terms was not the Sanballat 
whom Nehemiah resisted, outwitted, and formally cursed. 
Another problem enters at this point. What is to be done 
with the long and circumstantial account of the Samaritan schism 
and its attendant circumstances given by Josephus, And. XI, 
72-84? To simply reject it as worthless without giving it 
any plausible explanation (as, for example, Hélscher does, ibid., 
p- 561) is not a helpful proceeding. Did the Jewish tradition 
preserve no account, of which a Jewish historian would be aware, of 
this most momentous occurrence, in the historical setting with © 
which it must always have been associated? Hélscher himself, 
in dealing with the subject of the sources used by Josephus, in 
his excellent article in the Pauly-Wissowa Realencyclopiidie, s. v. 
“Josephus,” shows the strong probability that the Jewish historian 
in this very portion of his work is drawing his material, at least 
indirectly, from Alexander Polyhistor. In the immediately 
preceding section, XI, 7, 1, Josephus has given us authentic 
information regarding affairs in Jerusalem, derived from his 
Greek source and treated in his own characteristic manner. There 
is no good reason to doubt, but every reason to believe—as Hélscher 
also implies—that in the following closely connected account, 
introducing Jaddua, Manasseh, Sanballat, and the arrival of 
Alexander the Great, he is using the same source and proceeding 
in the same manner. Recollect also the highly important fact 
that the Chronicler, in Neh. 12 11, 22, makes the high-priest 
Jaddua contemporaneous with Darius III Codomannus (see 
below). The Chronicler certainly had at hand reliable information 
thus far back, though his knowledge of earlier times, the chronology 
and history of the Persian period, seems to have been very slight. 
Hdlscher’s attempt (in Kautzsch, p. 561) to discredit the 
account given by Josephus is not impressive. He finds in the 
recording of the names of the principal characters a suspicious 
circumstance (as though these could ever have been forgotten in 
Jerusalem!). The name Manasseh is familiar, and so is Nikaso 
(“gut griechisch”). “Solche Erfindung von Namen ist stets charac- 
teristisch fiir die jiingere Legende.” That is, because the names 
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are otherwise well known they are unlikely to be genuine? In 
Pauly-Wissowa, ibid., col. 1968, Hélscher expresses concisely 
his view of this chapter of the Antiquities. “Diese Erzahlung ist 
eine ungeschichtliche gelehrte Legende, entstanden auf agyp- 
tischem Boden (vgl. XI, 345). Sie kombiniert die zu Nehemiahs 
Zeit spielende Erzahlung (Neh. 13 2sff.) mit dem um 400 amtieren- 
den Hohenpriester Jaddua (Neh. 12 11, 22) und verlegt die ganze 
Geschichte in Alexanders Zeit (um 332). Eine richtige Erinnerung 
liegt insofern vor, als das samaritanische Schisma tatsachlich 
erst in makedonischer Zeit erfolgt sein kann.” 

As to this there are several things to be said. (1) The evidence 
of Antt. XI, 345 points in the direction opposite to that supposed 
by Hélscher. If the story of the soldiers of Sanballat’s army 
settled in the Thebaid by Alexander is true, it is useless to con- 
jecture where it was first recorded in writing. If it is not true, 
it is much more likely to have arisen in Palestine than in Egypt, 
where its falsity would have been well known. (2) We have no 
good reason to suppose that Jaddua was officiating as high- 
priest “um 400.” Neh. 12 22 makes him a contemporary of Darius 
“the Persian”, ha- Parsi, a name taken from the popular narratives 
of the great overturn in Western Asia, habitually contrasting 
the last of the Achaemenids with his opponent and conqueror, 
Alexander “the Macedonian,” ha-Yawdni. Johanan, the father 
of Jaddua, was high-priest in the year 412, as we know from the 
Elephantine papyri, and Jaddua is represented as of venerable 
age in the days of Alexander (see Antt. XI, 347). We have no 
reason whatever to doubt that each of these two high-priests 
held the office for a long term, and there is no need to suppose, 
as some have done, that there was an intervening incumbent. 
(3) Josephus makes no use of the story told in Neh. 13 esff. He 
could not “combine” it with the story of Jaddua and Alexander, 
for it stands plainly in the Jewish sacred scriptures as an event 
of the preceding generation, belonging to the personal achieve- 
ments of the hero Nehemiah. Josephus would not have discredited 
his history by such a foolish and unnecessary duplication—even 
if the actual facts had not been well known to the Jewish people 
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of his day. It is the Chronicler, as I demonstrated in 1896 and 
have repeatedly argued since, who makes the duplication, rebuking 
the Samaritans by showing how Nehemiah had dealt with a 
similar case. He commits no anachronism in this (see my Second 
Isaiah, pp. 459f.), and has the (apparent) support of Nehemiah’s 
own personal narrative. All through this 13th chapter the Chro- 
nicler is attacking, in the name of Nehemiah, the evils of his own 
day. When this fact is recognized, all the difficulties felt by 
Hélscher, Mowinckel, and others disappear in a flash, as do also 
the numerous interpolators, glossators, etc. who are postulated. 
Nehemiah’s own account of his work ended in chapter 6, very 
likely at vs. 14 or vs. 15. Chapters 7—13 are entirely the composition 
of the Chronicler (chaps. 8—10 transferred by later hands from the 
book of Ezra), and have suffered only slight accidental corruption 
in their text since they left his hands. See my Composition of 
Ezra-Nehemiah (1896), pp. 35-49; Ezra Studies (1910), pp. 248 
—278, 328-331; Second Isaiah (1928), pp. 29f., 456—460. 
(4) Hélscher is certainly right in concluding that the Samaritan 
schism cannot have taken place before the Macedonian time. 

Josephus’ source, whatever it was, possessed true information 
as to the main events accompanying the arrival of the great 
Alexander at Jerusalem. His account of the final break between 
the Jews and the Samaritans, resulting in the building of a temple 
on Mount Gerizim, agrees perfectly in every essential detail with 
the information which we gain from the Old Testament and from 
the papyri of Elephantine. The schism took place in 332 B. C. 
Also, and with equal certainty, we are shown two Sanballats at 
Samaria holding the office of governor. One of them, not unfriendly 
to the Jews, was still alive, though an old man, in 408 B.C.; 
this is the Sanballat named in the letter from the Jews at Yeb, 
and not mentioned at all in the Old Testament. The other, an 
open and consistent enemy of the Jews, lived just two generations 
later; this is the Sanballat named in the book of Nehemiah, 
and in the account preserved by Josephus. 

Why, now, does Nehemiah call his Sanballat “the Horonite?” 
As he uses this gentilic name in 2 19 we receive the distinct im- 
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pression of a term of reproach or contempt. No satisfactory 
explanation of the epithet has been given, however. In my 
Second Isaiah, p. 458, footnote, I wrote: “As to the origin of 
this nickname we shall probably continue to be in the dark;” 
I now believe, after further study, that the epithet can be accounted 
for in a very plausible way. 

The opposition by Sanballat and his allies which Nehemiah 
had to meet is an essential and very conspicuous feature of his 
narrative. It was open and armed hostility, such that the city 
was in immediate danger. Jerusalem became a garrison, with 
its whole able-bodied population under arms. A watch was set 
night and day; the builders of the wall and the bearers of burdens 
kept each a weapon in one hand or within reach; Nehemiah had 
a trumpeter by his side, and exhorted the people to fight for their 
homes and for their wives and children. The enemy had planned 
a surprise attack: “They shall not know, nor see, till we come 
into the midst of them, and slay them” (4 11). 

The state of things shown to us in this little record, the threat 
of an armed attack on Jerusalem by such an association of enemies 
as the one here named, points plainly to the 4th century. This 
could hardly have happened in the time of Longimanus, under 
whom the whole Transfluminal region was firmly held; nor indeed 
at any time in the long period during which a succession of gover- 
nors under Persian appointment had charge of Jerusalem and 
Judea. It was in the later period, when Persia had lost Egypt 
and was holding Palestine in a relaxed grasp, under the weak 
and negligent rule of Artaxerxes Mnemon, that such disturbances 
would be likely to take place. The province of Judea was no 
longer under direct Persian control, at the time when Nehemiah 
received his surprising appointment. The office of Governor of 
Judea had been discontinued (presumably early in the reign of 
Mnemon, or even at its beginning?), and the only seat of the 
Persian administration of Palestine was at Samaria. Jerusalem 
and Samaria had long been jealous-rivals, and now for the first 
time the northern capital had the opportunity to gain decisively 
the upper hand. It was not merely political control that was 
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aimed at; more important still was the religious primacy of Pa- 
lestine, long coveted by Shechem (see Luther-Meyer, Die Israe- 
liten und thre Nachbarstimme, 543ff., 559). But how was this 
change to be brought about? The prestige of the temple at Jeru- 
salem was a stubborn fact; it was not easy to see how it could 
be humbled—or destroyed. The nobles and priests of Judea 
were inclined to manage their own affairs, and well able to do so, 
especially in this time of quasi-independence; they would resist 
any interference. Open warfare, on some pretext, could always 
be brought about, but only as a last resort. The weapon within 
easiest reach was intrigue, aided occasionally by a veiled threat 
of possible force or of representations to be made at the Persian 
court (as in Neh. 2 19; 6 6f.). The emissaries of Samaria had been 
intriguing successfully before Nehemiah’s arrival in the province. 
In Neh. 6 10, 12, 14 we hear of serious disaffection in Jerusalem, 
the result of bribery from without. Verses 17f., if they are from 
the hand of Nehemiah and not from that of the Chronicler, give 
even more startling information. Those who were plotting against 
the southern capital had gained their converts, and there certainly 
was some resulting consternation in the city. 

One of the mischief-makers, and apparently the chief among 
them, was the Sanballat of Nehemiah and Josephus, the grandson 
of the Sanballat of the Elephantine papyrus. He was a young man 
with ambitions, who had been growing up at just the time when 
the rivalry was beginning to be serious. Now it is quite evident 
that Nehemiah’s adversary was not governor of Samaria at the 
time of these events. Nothing in the record implies this, and the 
actual situation renders the supposition most improbable. Nehe- 
miah came to Judea by royal appointment, as a favored personal 
attendant op the king; and he brovght letters to the governors 
of the Transfluminal provinces, containing provision for his 
work of building. The governor of Samaria at the time of Nehe- 
miah’s arrival (384 B.C.) was presumably one of the two sons 
of the first Sanballat, most likely Delaiah, the first of the two 
to be named in the letter from Elephantine. From our knowledge 
of conditions in Palestine at this time it seems not unlikely that 
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he would have been willing to see Nehemiah’s attempt fail, and 
even to see Jerusalem invaded. He himself could not, however, 
openly oppose the new governor of Judea. A member of his family, 
acting on his own responsibility, might do so, and this initiative 
was in fact taken by his son (possibly it was his nephew). 

The younger Sanballat was a man to do things, not to throw 
curses from a distance; and here, I think, is to be found the ex- 
planation of the contemptuous epithet “Horonite,” which Nehe- 
miah bestows upon him. He had taken up his residence at Beth- 
horon, a little northwest of Jerusalem, with the express purpose 
of taking a hand in Jewish affairs. A glance at a map of Palestine, 
and especially a raised map or air-map, will show that this was 
a base of operations admirably suited to his purposes. On the 
direct road from Jerusalem to Lydda and the seacoast, he also 
had easy communication with Samaria and Shechem, and could 
conduct his operations either openly or in secret. He had a strong 
following and influential helpers, including even some of the 
Jewish notables. Jerusalem was in fact now threatened as at 
no other time since the Babylonian invasion. Some little clash 
might easily lead to armed conflict and then to actual warfare, 
in which the defenceless city would be sure to suffer terribly. 
The well-informed men of Jerusalem must for some time have 
seen what was coming, perhaps even before Sanballat moved to 
Beth-horon. The first verses of the story of Nehemiah, which 
have given rise to so much conjecture, are quite probably to be 
explained by this fact. Hanani and the men from Judea came to 
Nehemiah in Susa, and said to him: “The people there in the 
province are in great distress, and are held in contempt, for the 
wall of Jerusalem is broken down, and its gates are burned.” 
This may indeed be a mere repetition of stock phrases, as I for- 
merly thought (Ezra Studies, p. 334, footnote), but it now seems 
to me to be a report of immediate danger. The reproach of the 
ruined city wall was an old story; that which was new and alarming 
was the political situation. While a Persian governor was resident 
in the city there had been no need of fortification. 

Nehemiah knew, when he set out for Palestine, that he was 
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going to have trouble. The foes of Jerusalem had been active 
for some time past, and the brethren who came to him from 
Judea had told him what was going on. In his account the enemy 
is simply taken for granted, first mentioned in 2 10 in a way that 
sounds almost casual. He had known about the hot-headed young 
man at Beth-horon. The latter, however, was taken by surprise, 
and he and his allies were unable to pull themselves together 
in time to make a winning move. They made a desperate, half 
prepared attempt to prevent the fortification, thus showing their 
purpose of future action, which was to put an end to the authority 
of Jerusalem. With the city walled, and the temple standing, 
Shechem and Samaria could not control Palestine. With the wall 
still breached, some future attack, when the time was ripe, might 
lay the temple in ruins, or even devastate the city. The ultimate 
objective of the Samaritan enemies was always the temple; the 
question of the city walls, though important, was incidental; 
Ezra 4 24 (written after the Samaritan schism) shows this plainly 
enough. Sanballat and his confederates were even now hoping 
that fortune might give them sufficient strength, or that Nehemiah 
and the Jews might show sufficient weakness, to enable them to 
strike the blow. If Jerusalem could thus be made powerless they 
would thenceforth have a clear field. The governor of Samaria 
could wash his hands of the matter (how could he know what 
was going on at Beth-horon?), and the Persian king would cer- 
tainly accept the fait accompli and thank fortune that another 
problem was taken off his hands. 

In spite of the threats of Sanballat and Tobiah the wall was 
repaired and the gates secured. Nehemiah was too wary, and 
his foes were not quite strong enough to venture an assault. We 
are told that “all the heathen round about were much cast down 
in their own eyes” (6 19), and this must have been true especially 
of their leaders. What, may we suppose, was the next step taken 
by “the Horonite?” A sentence in Josephus, generally passed 
by as worthless—and with good reason—may perhaps deserve 
consideration. He says that his Sanballat, “a Cuthean,” was sent 
to Samaria as governor by Darius III. The gentilic adjective was 
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of course designed for disparagement, not to give information. 
‘Sent into the land by Darius’ is more noticeable, and it possibly 
contains a grain of truth. Josephus makes mention of no Persian 
king between Artaxerxes II. and Darius Codomannus, and it 
seems most improbable that the latter, who reigned only three 
years, should have appointed Sanballat, who died at an advanced 
age in 332 (Anét. XI, 311, 325). Appointment by Artaxerxes ITI. 
Ochus, who came to the throne in 359, would seem in every way 
probable. If any weight can be given to the statement that this 
governor was ‘sent to Samaria’ by the king, we could infer from 
it that Nehemiah’s enemy, after his failure at Jerusalem, removed 
to a distance and ultimately spent some years at the Persian 
court, engaged in such intrigues as he had carried on at Beth- 
horon, and at length receiving his commission directly from the 
king. This at any rate is precisely what he might have been 
expected to do. Whatever he may have planned or accomplished, 
however, either at the Persian capital or elsewhere, the course 
of events in Palestine turned against him and in favor of his 
rivals. The temple on Gerizim was built, but after Alexander’s 
invasion of the land Jerusalem was never again in danger of a 
Samaritan attack, nor of yielding any of its prestige to the northern 
sanctuary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER 27th and 28th, 1927. 


HE Sixty-third meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis was called to order by President I. F. Wood 

at 11 A. M. on December 27th, 1927 at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The 
reports of the Recording Secretary and Corresponding Secretary 
were read and approved. To nominate officers for the coming year 
Professors Paton, Margolis and Kendrick were appointed. The 
President, Professor I. F. Wood, read his presidential address 
on “The Contribution of the Bible to the History of Religion.” 
Papers were then read and discussed as follows: 

By S. Zeitlin: ““A Testimony unto them:” an Instance of the Importance 
of the Halakah for the Understanding of the Gospels. 

By H. Branscomb: Jesus’ Attitude to the Law of Moses. 

By S. Cohen: The Double Line of Development of Eschatology in the O0.T. 

Tuesday Afternoon, December 27. The Society reconvened 
about 2:30. The symposium on Deuteronomy suggested last 
year had been planned by Professor J. A. Bewer, but his own 
paper on “The Early Date” had to be omitted by reason of his 
absence on account of illness. Professor G. Dahl spoke on “The 
Ordinarily Accepted Date,” and Professor L. B. Paton on “The 
Late Date.” A considerable discussion followed in which L. W. 
Batten, W. R. Arnold, J. A. Maynard, 8. Cohen, K. Fullerton, 
M. L. Margolis, and others took part. Papers were read and 
discussed as follows: 

By G. A. Barton: The Interpretation of itagrjpiov in Romans 3 25. 
By C. C. Torrey: A Bit of Hebrew Mythology in Habbakuk 2 17. 
By A. M. Perry: Streeter and Burton: a Study in the Synoptic Problem. 

Tuesday Evening, December 27. The Society convened at 
8 p.m. The session was held as a meeting of the Fund for Biblical 
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and Oriental Archaeological Research, with Professor Montgomery 

in the chair. The following papers illustrated with the — 

were presented: 

By W. F. Badé: The Last Season’s Work at Tell en-Nasbeh. 

By R. Butin: The New Inscriptions from Sinai. 

By R. P. Dougherty: A Neo-Babylonian Text Showing the Administrative 
Power of Belshazzar. 


Wednesday Morning, December 28. The Society met at 9:30 
a.m. The report of the Treasurer with that of a committee 
appointed to audit it was read and approved. The Report of 
the Council was presented by the Recording Secretary and was 
approved. The persons nominated for membership by the Council 
and some others nominated at this session were elected members. 
The following resolution introduced by Professor Montgomery 
was adopted: 


Resolved: That the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
assembled in Annual Meeting in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, December 27, 1927, learns with pleasure of the 
coming International Old Testament Conference to be held in Bonn 
in August next in connection with the Orientalistentag, in which 
Conference the British Society for Old Testament Study will parti- 
cipate. We welcome this drawing together of the several national 
societies interested in Biblical Studies, and warmly recommend to 
our membership the opportunities for fellowship and stimulation 
offered by the coming Bonn Conference. And that a copy of this 
Minute be sent to Professor Paul Kahle, of the University of Bonn. 
Announcement was made that a third, revised edition of 
Kittel’s Biblic Hebraica was in preparation. The nominating 
committee made report and the officers named by them were 
elected for the year 1928. They are as follows: 
. L. W. Batten President 
. J. E. Frame Vice-President 
. Millar Burrows Treasurer 
. H. J. Cadbury Recording Secretary 
. H. C. Alleman 
. Moses Bailey 
. H. S. Gehman Associates in Council 
. Solomon Zeitlin 
. E. Olive Dutcher 
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Representative among the Trustees 
Prof. W. J. Moulton | of te Schl of Ori 
Research 
On behalf of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental — 
Research, President Moulton made a brief report of the work 


and prospects of the schools. Papers were read and discussed 

as follows: 

By J. A. Montgomery: Notes on the Kalammu Inscription: (a) a Biblical 
Parallel; (b) the Vocable hipny(h)m. 

By M. Burrows: The Voice from the Whirlwind. 

By J. J. Obermann: Tracing the Mosaic Birth-Legend. 

By J. Moffatt: The Bridal Metaphor in the N. T. 

By H. L. Gordon: Multiple Names in the Bible 

By B. A. Elzas: (1) A Note on 2 Samuel 12 31; (2) The Words hesed and 
sedakah in Hebrew. 

By F. C. Porter: Does 2 Corinthians 516 imply that Paul knew the 
historical Jesus ? 

By S. J. Case: The Jewish Bias of Paul. 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 28. The Society convened 
at 2:10 p.m. The Secretary was instructed by the Society to 
send a note of thanks to the officers of Union Theological Seminary 
for the courtesy of the hospitality which we have enjoyed. The 
following memorial minute prepared by Professor Fullerton was 
adopted: 

Henry Preserved Smith, one of the most honored members of 
our Society and its President in 1909, died on Feb. 26th, 1927, 
in the eightieth year of his age. He was born in Troy, Ohio, October 23, 
1847, a descendant of one of the finest and oldest of our New England 
strains. He graduated from Amherst College in 1869, and in 1872 
from Lane Theological Seminary, in which his family had always 
taken a great and helpful interest. He studied at Berlin in 1873, 
and at Leipzig under the elder Delitzsch in 1876. He was instructor 
in Church History at Lane in 1874 to 1875 and Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Exegesis in the same Institution from 1877 
to 1893. After an interval of five years, he became Professor of 
Biblical Literature and College Pastor at Amherst (1898-1906), 
then Professor of the History of Religions at Meadville Theological 
Seminary (1907-1913), and from 1913 to 1925, in the Indian Summer 
of his days, he was the Librarian of Union Theological Seminary, 
bearing at the same time the title of Davenport Professor of Hebrew 
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and the Cognate Languages. His name thus became fittingly asso- 
ciated with the distinguished names of the preceding incumbents 
of that chair, Edward Robinson, Charles Augustus Briggs, and 
Francis Brown. 

Professor Smith was an occasional contributor to the JouURNAL 
of our Society, delivered the Presidential address on “Old Testament 
Ideals” at the thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the Society 
in 1909 and prepared, at the request of the Society, the very valuable 
list of Biblical Manuscripts in America (Vol. XLII, 1923). While 
Professor Smith was not a prolific writer of books, those which he 
did write have reflected distinction upon American Scholarship. 
The more important among them are his well-known Commentary 
on Samuel in the International Critical Commentary (1889), The 
Bible and Islam (1897), Old Testament History (1903), Religion of 
the Old Testament (1914), Essays in Biblical Interpretation (1921), 
and the brief but exceedingly interesting autobiographical sketch, 
A Heretic’s Defense (1926). 

This little book describes the one great dramatic episode in 
the otherwise quiet life of a scholar, and when read attentively is 
a remarkable revelation of Professor Smith’s fineness of character. 
It gives a brief but authentic history of the writer’s part in the 
famous Briggs-Smith heresy trials which shook the Presbyterian 
Church to its foundations some thirty-five years ago and attracted 
the widest attention throughout the country. These trials were of 
very great importance, for through them the results of the critical 
investigations of the Bible, principally in Germany, during the 
Nineteenth Century for the first time emerged beyond the class- 
rooms of a few teachers and began to claim, in a most dramatic 
way, the attention of the general public. They also probably con- 
tributed more than any other single influence to the adoption by 
the great majority of our American Scholars of the historical method 
of research as applied to the study of the Scriptures. 


Professor Smith played a somewhat less conspicuous part in these 
trials than did his friend. Professor Briggs, but it was no less effective. 
Professor Smith might easily have avoided the debate precipitated 
by Dr. Briggs, but loyalty to his friend, love of fair-play, and a 
deep sense of the importance of the debate for the spiritual welfare 
of the Church, as he believed, prevented him from taking the easy 
course of remaining silent. The result of the trials was to affect the 
whole subsequent period of his life more profoundly and to occasion, 
for personal reasons, more immediate disappointment and sorrow 
than was probably the case in the fortunes of his co-defendant, 
trying as the experiences of the latter also were. Yet his autobiography 
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shows not a trace of bitterness. Its objectivity is the objectivity 
of the true scholar. Though he is narrating events in which his 
own feelings were deeply stirred, there is not a trace of rhetoric 
or exaggeration, nor any attempt to play up the heroism of his 
decision, heroic though that decision undoubtedly was. He dis- 
cusses the whole affair in which the fortunes of his life were so deeply 
involved with the scrupulous accuracy and objectivity with which 
he discussed the literary or historical problems in the book of 
Samuel. This character of his narrative is not due simply to 
the fact that a generation had elapsed since his trial had occur- 
red; it is rather the expression of the innate quality of the man 
himself. 

An allusion to this episode in Professor Smith’s life is not intended 
to stir up again the passions of those far off days. But not to refer 
to Professor Smith’s brave fight for intellectual and spiritual liberty, 
to the magnanimity which he always showed toward those with 
whom he differed, and to the fortitude with which he bore the severe 
consequences of his decision to support Dr. Briggs would be to ignore 
the most important event in his life, in which his true character as 
man and scholar stands out most conspicuously; it would be to 
forget the heroic réle he played in one of the real turning-points 
in the history of American biblical scholarship, the effect of which 
upon the lives of all of us who are seeking after truth as best we can 
must be permanently inspiring. In the death of Professor Smith 
this Society is conscious of losing not only one of the finest of its 
scholars but also a great-souled man. 


During the latter part of this session the Society divided into 
two sections, one for the Old Testament and one for the New. 
Papers were read and discussed as follows: 


By K. 
By H. 
By G. 
By M. 
By R. 
By B. 
By H. 
By D. 


Fullerton: Notes on Isaiah 8 11-15. 

Comins: Isaiah 9 5-6 and Hammurapi. 

Jeshurun: A Note on Zech. 13 7. 

8. Enslin: The Ascension Story. 

H. Pfeiffer: Three Assyriological Footnotes to the O. T. 

W. Bacon: Some Western Variants in the Text of Acts. 

J. Cadbury: The Odor at Pentecost in Acts 22. 

W. Riddle: The Non-Septuagint Element in the Vocabulary of 


Paul. 


By H. 
By G. 
By S. 


S. Gehman: The Armenian Version of Daniel and its Affinities. 
S. Duncan: The Biblical and the Evolutionary Origin of Evil. 
Cohen: A Note on the Name “Maccabee.” 
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The following papers were read by title: 

By C. C. Torrey: Isaiah 65 25, “But dust shall be the serpent’s food.” 

By N. Reich: Biblical and Other Ancient Places of Refuge. 

By J. A. Maynard: The Development of “J.” 

By I. Eitan: (1) The Meaning of tishkah yemini, Psalm 1375. (2) An 
Unknown Element in Prov. 2719. (3) A phonological Rule for the 
Explanation of Morphological Monstrosities. 

By W. N. Stearns: Some Local Millenarian Ideas. 

By E. B. Christie: The Strophe Arrangement of the Benedicite. 


Adjourned at 4:30 p.m, 


Henry J. CapsBury, Recording Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS FOR DECEMBER 1927 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Editors of the Journal report the completion of the volume 
for the current year (XLVI). A number of valuable articles 
have been printed. Contributors are still asked to exercise patience 
in view of the delays incident to printing abroad. Papers of 
interest and merit are always welcome. The cooperation of 
members is urged to the end that the official organ of the Society 
may still maintain the high standards of preceding years. 

December 27, 1928. 


Corresponding Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


To the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis: 

The apparent active membership of the Society at the close 
of the present year numbers 409, which is 13 more than last year. 
37 persons elected to membership a year ago have been qualified 


as members of the Society. 
Information has been received of the death of the following 
active members: 


Henry Preserved Smith, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., died Feb. 26, 1927. 
D. D. Luckenbill, Chicago, died June 5, 1927. 
W. Muss-Arnolt, New York, died June 24, 1927. 
Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio, died July 1, 1927. 
Edward B. Pollard, Chester, Penna., died July 12, 1927. 
MiB Ettalene M. Grice, New Haven, died Dec. 4, 1927. 
Professor Hugo Gressmann of Berlin was elected an honorary 
member of the Society at our last meeting. He came to this 
country early in the year, and died in Chicago on April 7. 
December 24, 1927. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Henry J. Capsury, Recording Secretary. 
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SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 
TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1927 


$ 4593.11 


Disbursements 
Drugulin, printing Journal, volume XLV, parts 3-4, XLVI, 


Stenographic & clerical work 
Postage, stationery, printing 
Member’s check returned 
Refund to member for overpayment 
$ 1534.06 
Balance 3059.05 
$ 4593.11 


The Balance on hand is divided as follows: 
Account in R.I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 
‘% » New First National Bank, Meadville, Pa 

Undeposited check 


Respectfully submitted 
Burrows, Treasurer. 


This certifies that the accounts of Millar Burrows as treasurer of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for 1926-1927 were examined 
at the annual meeting in December 1927 and found correct. 


GEoRGE R. BERRY 


| 
Receipts 

Balance forward... 

. $ 906.05 
2150.— 

3.— 

$ 3059.05 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY? 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


. K. Budde, D. D., Marburg, Germany. 

. F. C. Burkitt, M. A., Cambridge, England. 

. Gustav Dalman, Theol. D., Greifswald, Germany. 

. Ernst von Dobschiitz, D. D., Halle, Germany. 

. Hermann Gunkel, D. Theol., Halle, Germany. 

. Adolf von Harnack, D. D., Berlin, Germany. 

. A. Jiillicher, D. D., Marburg, Germany. 

. Rudolf Kittel, D. D., Leipzig, Germany, Rosenthalgasse 13. 

. Marie Joseph Lagrange, Jerusalem (care of M. Gabalda, 90 Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris). 

. A. H. Sayce, D. D., Oxford, England. 

. G. A. Smith, D. D., Aberdeen, Scotland. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


(693) Rev. G. Abbott-Smith, D. D., D.C. L., 3473 University St., 
Montreal, Canada. 

(593) Prof. Arthur Adams, Ph. D., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

(242) Pres. Cyrus Adler, Ph. D., 2041 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

(731) Rev. Abel Ahlquist, 19 Bassett St., New Britain, Conn. 

(576) Wm. Foxwell Albright, Ph. D., American School of Oriental 
Research, P. O. B. 333, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

(466) Prof. Herbert C. Alluman, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 

(415) Prof. Frederick L. Anderson, D. D., Newton Centre, Mass. 

(711) Rev. Prof. S. Angus, Ph. D., St. Andrew’s College, Sydney, 
Australia. 


1 This list has been corrected up to May 1, 1928. Members are requested to notify the 
Recording Secretary, H. J. Cadbury, Bryn Mawr, Pa., of any change of address. 

2 The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date of 
his accession to membership in the Society. 
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Princeton Theological Review, 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


(As Amended Dec. 28, 1901 and Dec. 28, 1923) 


CONSTITUTION 


I 
This association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 
Il 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Ill 

The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the 
Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annullay chosen 
by the Council. 

IV 

Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendaticn 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 


year not more than two. 
v 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 
President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the pur- 
pose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


VI 
Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


VII 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 

It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the ab- 
sence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 

II 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep 
a record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 

Il 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the So- 
ciety at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in 
the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; 
to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay 
them before the Publishing Committee. 


IV 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the Coun- 
cil, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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Vv 
It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally te supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI 
It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 
VII 
Each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars. The donation 
at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor 
from all further payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary 
members. 
Vill 
Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


Ix 
Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
ior the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price 
to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 


XXX 


